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PART IL— CONTINUED. 



CHAPTER m. 

llie keenest pangrg tbe wretched find* 

Are raptures to tlie dreary void, ' 

The leafless desert of tke mind, 
The waste of feelings unemployed. — Btron. 

LoBD liAVSCESTOV did not survive his daughter's mar- 
riage above three weeks, thus verif3ang Dr. Beattie's 
prognostication, when, notwithstanding the momentary 
improvement in his patient, he recommended her hurried 
nuptials. During those three weeks Augusta's attentions 
to her father were unremitting, but when her attendance 
upon him was closed by death, she met the event with 
perfect composure, as if her mind had been too much fa- 
miliarized with the prospect to be deeply afiected when it 
was realized. 

She immediately expressed a wish that every possible 
mark of respect should be paid to her deceased parent. 
Trevelyan well knew what she meant, and accordingly 
gave orders for a pompous funeral pageant ; for, although 
such demonstrations of grief and respect were not at all 
accordant with his feelings, yet on this occasion it ^ms 
every way impossible for him to object to what gratified 
those of his wife, if they were to be thus gratified ; and, 
strange to say, they were. 

Afler Her father had breathed his last, Augusta did not 
again steal to the bed of death to pray by his lifeless 
corpse. She did not alone revisit his now deserted apart* 
ment, and weep in his empty chair, but, from the half- 
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closed windows of her room she looked out on the long 
mournful procession with pride and respect, and felt no 
small degree of complacency in the thought that she was 
thus proving to the world her filial piety and afiection. 

When, at the last turning of the road, the hearse finally 
disappeared firom her sight, perhaps a few natural tears 
then stole down her cheeks, hut the satisfactory convic- 
tion that she had done her duty soon dried them up ; and 
with her sense of duty to all appearance ended also her 
. tenderness of feeling. The very day after the fimeral, 
she, as a thing of course, left her own apartment, and re- 
sumed her accustomed habits and occupations ; nor did 
she ever miss many an object which, being connected in 
Trevelyan's mind with her deceased parent, he had pre- 
viously to her return into the public part of the house 
carefully removed. 

Thus, without any great revolution having apparently 
taken place in the existence of either Augusta or Frede- 
rick Trevelyan during the last six months which they had 
passed together, they on a sudden found themselves pos- 
sessors of Trevdiyan Castle as Lord and Lady Launoes- 
ton. And so quiet had been the transition from his for- 
mer life, so little had Trevelyan, previous to these six 
months, contemplated the possibility even of any of those 
events whicl^now placed him in so diflferent a situation , 
that it was some time before he had sufficiently recovered 
from what appeared to him a strange dream, to be fully 
aware of the reality of his present existence and prospects. 

To Lady Launceston the change came, if possible, still 
more quieUy, as she hardly seemed to feel it all, or^ the 
means by which it had been effected. There is scarcely 
a daughter who, on seeing her husband thus at once es- 
tablished in her father's place, and even addressed by his 
name, would not, at least at first, be overcome by many 
a burst of feeling at the startling substitution, much as 
her heart might overflow with afi^tion for the individual 
thus in a manner concentrating in himself every sacred 
tie. But Augusta's calm disposition was a stranger to 
all such useless self-inflicted sufferings, and the very first 
y time that Trevelyan heard himself called by his new title 
it was by Augusta herself, when delivering some order to 
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a servant concerning him. It was no doubt quite right 
and proper she should thus designate him, for such was 
certainly now his name ; but as the sound proceeded from 
her lips Trevelyan involuntarily contracted his brow, and 
a vflgue, painful feeling of disappointment chilled his b^art. 
Tlie Poirhyns came, and all the neighbours followed, 
after a time, to pay their respects and of^r due ccMidolence 
and congratulations to the new Lord and Lady Launces- 
ton. Augusta received them all with proper courtesy, and 
returned all their visits at the proper time and in proper 
order. She continued also in the same exemplary man- 
ner to fulfil all her duties to her poorer neighbours, lec- 
turing her schoolmistress, ordering the children's hair to 
be cut and their faces washed, and doing that in the same 
manner, and with precisely the same feelings, with which 
she dispensed food to the hungry and clothes to the naked. 
In every thing that concerned the place and her domestic 
arrangements she scrupulously applied to her husband for 
his approbation and sanction, as to the lord and master 
of all, (however much in practice she might quietly ad- 
herejo W own original intention,) and moreover, in jus- 
tice to her it should be added, that, as far as her nature 
allowed, she testified her satisfaction in having a lord and 
master to whose supposed authority it was certainly no 
disgrace to submit. 

Thus quietly passed the remainder of the winter, un- 
marked by any peculiar joy or sorrow, for life ever 
moved quietly on with Augusta ; she was blessed with a 
most perfect equanimity of temper, no thoughtless word 
or action entailing perplexities and regrets ever ruffled its 
uniform placidity, no occasional exhiliration or depression 
of spirits ever varied her manners or conversation, so that 
if she imparted no charm to daily life, she at least never 
disturbed its peace. 

It was settled that Lord and Lady Launceston should 
repair to London aHer Elaster, in order that the former 
should take his seat in the House of Lords, and prepara- 
tions for their change of residence were accordingly 
made. Just before they lefl Cornwall, an event took 
place, which at the same time that it convulsed all Eu- 
rope, especially agitated Trevelyan. This event was 
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the sudden rupture of the peace of Anuens, and that 
lawless measure of vuadictiTe vengeance on the part of 
the First Consul, by which, in flagrant breach of the law 
of nations, he arrested all the English traveller found on 
the Continent at that moment. When Trevelyan read 
this intelligence in the public papers, his first thoughts 
were for Theresa. Where was she? and to what evil 
might this arbitrary pditical measure expose her 1" So 
sudden and so strong were the private apprehensions to 
which this piece of public news had given rise, that in his 
first alarm Trevelyan was on the point of betraying his 
jbelings to his wife, but on turning towards her, the calm 
countenance which then met his eyes immediately recall- 
ed him to his senses, reminding him that Augusta was 
certainly the last person to whom he could impart his 
present anxiety. 

Never once had Theresa been named, or even alluded 
to between them. On Trevelyan's first return to Corn- 
wall, after the Egyptian expedition, many inquiries were 
made both by his uncle and cousin a^r Miss Trevelyan, 
but with respect to his other former ops^panion, not a word 
had ever been said by either, except thai once, when the 
chance likeness to Theresa in Vandyke's portrait and the 
coincidence of surnames had suddenly recalled her both 
to Lord Lannceston's and his nephew*s recollection. 

Augusta had no doubt observed Trevelyan's admira* 
tion for his beautiful chcurge, during the visit which the 
trio had paid together at Trevelyan Castle three years 
before ; for having even then fixed her mind on her cou- 
sin as her future husband, her jealous feelings had ren- 
dered her more alive on that subject than she habitually 
was on others. But whether she had (or indeed could 
have) any idea of the extent of Trevelyan's feelings for 
his ward, and of the pangs which her loss inflicted, we 
caimot pretend to say, for Augusta was not of a commu- 
nicative disposition, and admitted no one into her confi- 
dence when she could possibly help doing so. That 
she never once pronounced Theresa's name, or in any 
manner alluded to her existence, is, however, certain, 
whatever may have been the feelings which dictated this 
reserve ; and Trevelyan on his part had no wish to start 
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« 

a subject, which, notwithstanding all his efforts, still agi- 
tated his soul. Therefore, as if by mutual consent The- 
resa Howard was to them as if she had not been. 

As we have already said, Trevelyan was soon aware 
that all attempts at similarity of sentiment between him 
and his wife were vain, and that it was therefore totally 
impossible to establish with her that union of heart and 
mind so necessary to the happiness of married life. • But 
his feelings of regret oh this their want of sympathy were 
now not unmingled with those of self-reproach ; for al- 
though he had certainly never been invited by Augusta 
to any thing like open confidence, and could therefore 
hitherto plead to himself her reserve as, id some degree, 
excusing his own, his conscience now told him he was 
decidedly the aggressor, as he was deliberately, systema- 
tically resolving on the concealment of .feelings which 
might reasonably be deemed treas(»iable towards a wife ; 
the object of this mystery bdng one whom he had adored 

—one who still . But it was a sul]^t on which 

Lady Launceston could not possibly understand him. So 
why torture himself by what might after all prove only a 
dangerous disclosure ! — ^For if he on principle did attempt 
to explain his present sentiments with regard to Theresa, 
Augusta would inevitably misconstrue them, and possi- 
bly be led by her jealous imagination even beyond the 
truth. Influenced therefore by these considerations, Tre- 
velyan at length resolved on overcoming what he now 
again deemed his overstrained scruples of conscience, and 
on persevering in that silence and reserve which seemed 
to have been established between them by Augusta her- 
self. A fatal wall of separation was thus at the very 
outset of their married life raised between Lord Launces- 
ton and his wife ; and the former persuading himself that 
the peculiarity of his situation exculpated him from all- 
blame, insensibly retreated into a sort of abstracted me- 
lancholy of soul, which, by separating his existence from 
that of others, seemed to himself to exalt it, and at last 
produced a sort of mysterious enjoyment. 

Immediately on their arrival in town. Lord and Lady 
Launceston drove down to Richmond to visit Miss Trevel- 
yan. She was overjoyed at seeing them, for she had ever 

1* 
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been partial to Augusta^ the best side of wix»e character 
had alcHie met her indulgent eyes ; and having in conae- 
quence not only done full justice to her good qualidesybut 
also given her credit for many more than she really pos- 
sessed, Miss Trevelyan fancied that under her brother's 
present circumstances she was the fittest person to con- 
tribute to his domestic haj^iness* Besid^ as they were 
noWy not only first cousins, but sisters-in-law, Lady Laun- 
ceston's manner was <^ course unusually kind and cor- 
dial, and Miss Trevelyan in consequence still more de- 
ceived with regard to her real disposition. 

How oflen is some mere deficiency in the character 
thus mistakej» for a positive perfection; want of feeling 
exalted into self-command, and the absence of all inter- 
esting warmth of disposition miscalled superior sense and 
prudence ! Hence the success and good name which the 
cold and indifferent obtain jn the world ; jfbr never offend- 
ing by zealous interference in any matters not strictly re- 
garding themselveSf they escape all those difficulties into 
whiclv persons of livetier feelings are hurried, *< they 
come into no misfortunes like other folks, they are not 
plagued like other men." 

Richmond always made Trevelyan thoughtful, and his 
spirits were the more depressed by observing the 'evident 
alteration in his sister's looks ; he more than once anx- 
iously inquired after her health, thinking she appeared, 
during the whole of their visit, as if enduring great bodily 
su^nng. But she only laughed at his inquiries, saying, 
she was never very stout and blooming, and was now of 
course growing old and infirm ; at last, however, seeing 
she could hardly raise herself from her couch without 
actucd pain, he returned to the charge, entreating her to 
speak to some medical person if she would not to him. 

'' Well, as you are so determined to pry into my se- 
crets," said she, smiling, " I will own I have not been 
very well of late, but I have put myself under Doctor 
Hume's care, and he will, I dare say, soon set me up 
again." And then, as if anxious to change the subject, 
" By the by, Frederick, are you yet established one of the 
pillars of the state 1 has the country yet benefited by 
your sage counsels? I am, I own, a litde inclined to be 
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suspicious of a soldier's peptics, as they are— -naturally I 
suppose — always advocates for war; but I really hope 
you," looking at his one arm, ^* have had enough of that 
pastime, and may be content." 

^' Indeed, I quite agree with you," said Augusta, '' I 
think Lord Launceston may rest satisfied ; he has done 
his duty to his country, at least in one way, and I hqpe 
he will now condescend to the quieter task of taking care 
of it at home; to-morrow, I believe, you are to take your 
seat," added she, to Trevelyan. 

Just then John came in to say the carriage was wait- 
ing, and Augusta soon after rose to depart. '* Do, before 
you go," said Miss Trevelyan to her brother, " give me a 
frank ;" and she drew him away to a table at ihe further 
end of the room for that purpose. When there — ^*< Tell 
me," she continued in a lowered voice, *' for, seeing no 
one, I hear no news; is it positive that we are going to 
begin again all the miseries of war? and what do you 
suppose will happen in consequence of this abomioable 
order of Buonaparte to stop all English travellers ? What 
will become of them ?" 

*' Grod knows!" said Trevelyan, with embarrassment, 
the colour rising in his fiuse ; but directly recollecting him- 
self, he added, with assumed gaiety, " It iis all too long a 
story to tell now, for I believe the carriage has been here 
this age, and it is raining hard ; but I shall ride down 
some day soon, to see what you and Doctor Hume are 
about, and then I will bring you all the news I can col- 
lect, since even you, it seems, are grown a politician!" 

Augusta took her leave, and left the room; Trevelyan 
followed her, but, just as he had reached the top of the 
stairs, he suddenly stopped and hurried back to his sister. 
" LouiiSa," said he, in a low agitated voice, " you know 
nothing* of the Leslies, do you ? Have you any notion 
where they are?" 

" No, none," she replied. " Indeed, I had hoped you 
might have given me information respecting them, which 
was the reason of my inquiring so anxiously about public 
news ; but as you said nothing, I did not like abruptly to 
name them to you ; although," added she, kindly press- 
ing her brother's hand ; ^' I hope all that is now quite 
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gone by." Tievelyan's blood again tinged his cheeky but 
he said nothing — and she continued, ** I have heard no- 
thing whatever of Theresa sinoe last September, when she 
wrote to me from Venice; it was a very short letter, and 
she did not even mention where they were going to next ; 
she made many inquiries after you, and said slis hoped, 
when they went to Naples, she might be lucky enough 
to fall in with you if you were still in the Mediterranean, 
for she was not then aware of your having returned to 
England.'' Trevelyan made no comment on all this, but 
again warmly pressing his sister's hand in his, hurried 
down stairs afler his wife. 

The next day, as we have already mentioned, was that 
fixed upon for Lord Launoeston's introduction into the 
House of Lords; and accordingly, in compliance with the 
usual forms on such occasions, attend^ by two peers of 
similar rank, he todc the solemn oath of allegiance to his 
sovereign. 

Having been nearly all his life engaged in active ser- 
vice abroad, Trevelyan was little known in the world of 
London, so that, as soon as he appeared, his tall com- 
manding figure and handsome countenance attracted 
general attention ; and the curiosity of his brother peers 
was immediately roused with regard to their new mem- 
ber. The circumstance of his one arm also, and the 
Egyptian medal on his breast, increased the general in- 
terest which he inspired, for in those days brav^ deeds in 
arms had not, as now, added so many heroes to the peer- 
age, and it was not then usual to see the venerable robes 
of that order covering the wounds and weapons of the 
soldier. 

A particularly interesting debate took place that night, 
and Trevelyan, to whom the whole scene was new, whose 
ardent character particularly fitted him for entering with 
enthusiasm into the weal and woe of his country, and who 
felt so keenly the want of some strong interest in his ex- 
istence, readily gave his whole mind to what he that 
night for the first time saw and heard, welcoming with 
joy the prospect of occupation to his life and feelings, 
which his duty as a member of that house seemed now 
to promise him. The debate turned on some transaction 
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at the termination of the war, which had occurred in the 
Mediterranean; and enoouragd by his next neighbour 
(who, from his conversation, found he could give the im- 
mediate information required,) Trevelyan ros^ to speak, 
and in a clear energetic manner, explained the subject 
then in discussion. A new speaker always meets with 
encouragement ,* besides. Lord Launceston's politics not 
being as yet quite ascertained, both parties vied in testi- 
fying most flattering approbation, and when the house 
broke up several distinguished members, both Whigs and 
Tories, begged to be made known to him. All this ex- 
citement was so different from the dull, heavy life which 
he had led of late, that Trevelyan's spirits were in a most 
agreeable manner afiected by the contrast, and he felt as 
if there was still a possibility of interest, at least, for him 
in this world, if not of happiness. 

Just as he was leaving the house, an old Egyptian 
friend. General Campbell, who had, below the bar, been 
attending to the debate, made his way up to him, most 
warmly congratulating him on the brilliant success which 
had attended his maiden speech, and on his well-deserved 
hereditary honours. " They really become you;" said 
he ; " I declare I could not at first believe my eyes when 
I saw you get up, though I thought it must be you 
when I learnt the name of the new speaker; but I 
should hardly have recognised you, for you are quite 
another man from what you were when I last saw you 
lying sick and wounded on the deck of the Undaunted. 
I was so glad, too, when you, in such a bold decided 
manner, put them all to rights, they were going on blun- 
dering at such a rate ; — but how can it be otherwise, 
when men sitting here fit their ease, will fancy they can 
settle and pass judgment on events which take place at 
the other end of the world, and which cannot be settled 
but by hard blows ? It is an excellent thing that there 
should be some members in this house who have, like 
you, gone through these hard blows, and know a little^- 
that planning is one thing, but doing another. Apropos^ 
talking of settling, I hear you are married, and to your 
cousin. Lady Augusta, who is, I am told, handsome and 
excellent, and ev«ry thing a brave man's wife should be/' 



X 
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And again the old general heartily shook Trevelyan 
by the huid, renewing his congratulations on all his good 
fortune; a well-meant compliment, no doubt, but which 
painfully checked Trevelyan's unusual exhilaration of 
spirits. ^' By the by,'* continued the general, as he and 
Trevelyan were together walking towards the lobby, '^ 1 
think you are somehow connect^ with the Leslie family 
(my neighbours in Scotland, you know.) Have you 
heiurd an3rthing positive about the very unpleasant 8tor>% 
which is, I hear, to-day reported in town, that, according 
to this shameful edict of that nifHon Buonaparte, Lord 
Herbert Leslie has been arrested near Nismes, and that 
in his attempt to escape he was mortally wounded ?** 

Trevelyan gave a violent start. " What do you say V^ 
he exclaimed, eagerly. " Mortally wounded ! — ^Where ! 
— ^By whom?*' — 

" Oh ! it IB supposed by the gendarmes, who were sent 
to seize him," continued General Campbell, *' and from 
whom not very wisely he attempted to make his escape. 
It is altogether a strange confused story ; for it is said 
the Leslies had assumed feigned names, and were travel- 
ling under the protection of Madame de Bricqiievllle, the 
French general's wife, whom another version of thesanne 
story names as eloping with Lord Herbert. In short, I 
could not very well make it all out; but I fear there must 
be some foundation for the report." 

The agitation which this intelligence produced upon 
Trevelyan, may be better imagined than described. A 
thousand painful images presented themselves in a minute 
to his mind. Theresa in danger — al<xie— in a foreign 
land— rexposed to every difficulty — ^to insult — and he un- 
able to defend and assist her! But, perhaps, the first, 
the last, the strongest, the overwhelming thought — one 
which would obtrude itself, notwithstanding his conscience 
severely reproached him for its culpable selfishness, wets 
— ^that Theresa was.perhaps n6w free — and himself irre- 
vocably bound to another! 

Trevelyan busied himself all next day, and the next and 
the next, in endeavouring to discover the truth, and obtain 
further particulars of this afi^r, but in vain. He traced 
the original story to a young man of respectable con- 
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nexions, who had through all sorts of dangers and dis« 
guises at last efiected his escape to Havre, and from 
thence reached England in an open boat. Ascertaining 
the residence of this gentleman, Trevelyan immediately 
hurried to him, but he could obtain no further or more 
positive information. He said he could not vouch for 
the accuracy of the story, but such was the account 
brought to Valenciennes by one who had lately been 
arrested in the south of France, and carried to that dep6t 
of detenus. Trevelyan next wrote to Lord Falkirk, but 
before his letter could have reached Scotland, he re^ 
ceived one from the unhappy father, who having also 
heard the fatal news, applied to Trevelyan for what fur- 
ther intelligence he might have gathered. Thus, there- 
fore, ended for the present all hopes of ascertaining t^e 
truth of the report; and the anxiety which this cruel state 
of doubt naturally occasioned, for a period engrossed 
Trevelyan's mind, to the exclusion of even that strong 
interest with which the afiairs of his country had of late 
so happily inspired him. 

As time, however, wore on, and nothing more was 
heard, the fever of his mind naturally abated. That the 
Leslies were among the ddtenus was very certain, if he 
indeed was still among the living; for several months 
now passed, and they never appeared, and still no letters 
from them reached England. The captain of a man-of- 
war, who had left the Mediterranean in June, said that 
he had seen Lord and Lady Herbert at Naples just before 
the breaking out of the war, but where they went' to on 
that event, or what became of them, he could not tell. 

Whether Augusta ever observed her husband's addi- 
tion gloom and abstraction at this period, and if she did, 
whether she ascertained the cause, is known to herself 
alone, for she never breathed a word on the subject to 
him or any one; and Trevelyan, on his part, was of 
course no less careful to conceal hie feelings from her; 
indeed, it was only when alone with his sister that he 
ever ventured to name the Leslies — ever even alluded to 
their existence ! 

In this state of ignorance, Trevelyan again lefl town. 
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but soon after his arrival in Ck>mwall he received the 
fdlowing letter from Lord Falkirk: 

" MY DEAB LORD, 

" Knowing the interest you take in the fate of my son 
Herbert, I hasten to inform you, that I have at last, 
through the means of the Admiralty, obtained news of 
his safety, and of his being at present among the detenus 
at Verdun. As yet this is all I know, but as private 
letters occasionally make their way to England, we may 
hope before long to obtain further intelligence from them- 
selves. Lady Herbert is not particularly named, but as 
I begged for all possible information respecting them both, 
we may conclude from this silence that she is certainly 
with her husband, and we will hope well. 

" Of course no exertions on my part shall be wanting 
to procure their release, but my friend Lord Melville 
gives me little encouragement for hoping that it can be 
easily el9ected, at least at present. 

" I am, my dear Lord, yours, 

" Falkikk." 

Trevelyan endeavoured to derive from this information 
the consolation which it seemed intended to give. The 
certainty of Lord Herbert's being still in existence, was 
no doubt a relief to his mind, as it quieted many a fear 
relative to Theresa's welfare, and also laid to rest certain 
vague 4)ainful feelings, which the possibility of her being 
now free had given rise to. 

But still, this account of their present situation was 
little calculated to end all anxiety respecting her. Her 
seemmgly hopeless unlimited residence in another coun- 
try — a country with which war had cut off nearly all 
communication, and where the manners and morals were 
so peculiarly dangerous to one so inexperienced, so young, 
so beautiful 1 All these considerations, naturally chang- 
ing the nature of his anxiety, rather than relieving it, he 
remained, if possiible, still more uneasy than before. 

After another month had elapsed, Trevelyan received 
a letter from his sister, and on opeaing it, every pulse in 
his frame beat, for his eyes fell on the once well-known 
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hand- writing of Theresa! The sight imparted a mo* 
mentary ray of delight to his heart, for it seemed for an 
instant as if he.was once again actually beholding her! — 
This letter, which was addressed to IVfiss Trevelyan, and 
dated jfrom Verdun, was very short; she merely scud that 
they had been arrested at Nismes, and conveyed from 
thence to Verdun, where they then were with many moie 
of their countrymen, but that they had some hopes, that 
through the medium of a friend, and in considera- 
tion of Lord Herbert not being a military person, they 
might before loag obtain permission to remove to Paris, 
which would be every way a more desirable residence 
for them. She apologised for the shortness of her letter, 
pleading the danger of entering into any details, and 
ended by lamenting bitterly the total ignorance in which 
she lived respecting her dear friends in England. — ^With 
this letter ended a^ news of the Leslies for many months. 

In the following winter, Trevelyan became a father. 
.This new and rousing interest could not fail to have full 
power over one of so afiectionate a disposition, and whose 
heart had so longed for an object on which to dispose of 
its tenderness. The birth of his son had also the happy 
efiect of exciting him to more active zeal in the discharge 
of his duties as an extensive proprietor, and member of 
the great senate of the kingdom ; for he now felt that 
there was one whose weal and woe was deeply involved 
not only in his own, but in that of his country^ and that 
by his active exertions for the public good he would be at 
the same time labouring for the future welfare of the new 
object of his affections. And this renewed energy of 
mind proved even still more beneficial to Trevelyan him- 
self than to the being who had inspired it, such important 
avocations preserving him from sinking into a state of 
gloom and depression, from which perhaps not even the 
duties of a parent, during the first years at least of his 
obtaining that endearing title, would have entirely rescued 
hhn. For he had a worm ever gnawing at his heart, the 
consequence as much of the bitter disappointment which 
had attended his married life, as of the loss of her whom 
he had adored. 

Additional years of habitual intercourse had not tended 
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in any greater degree to assimilate Lady Launoestcm's 
dispositions with l^s own ; on the contrary, having from 
the first pursued their separate solitary paths, they had in 
their progress in U£e necessarily wandered farther and 
farther from each other, until the distance seemed to be 
widened beyond all hope of recovery. Even their chil- 
dren became an additional cause of separation, instead of 
acting as sacred links to bind them to each other — ^for 
there, as in every tiling else, Augusta's dry formal no- 
tions of duty, which ever converted pleasures into toils, 
came in and spoiled all. There was such perpetual lec- 
turing and teaching of the elder boy, such doctoring and 
coddling of the yoimger, that Trevelyan was at last sick- 
ened of the whole business, and grew to hate the details 
of a nursery as much as naturally he would have taken 
interest in them. Augusta was ever the nurse and gover- 
ness rather than the mother ; and a» Trevelyan took up 
his parental duties in a far higher tone, the children gave 
rise to eternal disputes about trifles, notwithstanding his 
s3rstematic indulgence of his wife's wishes, and her ha- 
bitual placidity of temper. 

But in Lady Launoeston there was united with that 
placidity another quality, which not unfiequently accom- 
panies it, when proceedmg from temperament rather than 
principle, namely, a most unbending adherence to her 
own opinion,- founded on the comfortable conviction that, 
as she was always in the right, those who di^red from 
her must necessarily be always in the wrong. This de- 
fect in Augusta's character, which gradually developed 
itself in th©T)rogress of their married life, at first provoked 
her husband's smiles rather than his anger. But mar- 
riage is a sort of moral microscope, the test of whose mag- 
nifying powers few characters can stand; and although 
it may sometimes bring to view charms of heart and mind, 
which the diffidence of youth had hitherto concealed, it 
ofiener, alas, only exhibits in stronger lines the defects 
inherent in human nature — ^those defects, which, being at 
first scarcely visible, no way marred the fair picture that 
had captivated the eye, but which now, growing stronger 
and stronger on the sight, too^oflen end in alone arresting 
the attention. 
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The quiet self-satcsfaction, and placid posidveness of 
Augusta's disposition, acted in a peculiarly unfortunate 
manner on the more lively feelings of her husband, and, 
as even in the most hard-fought battle she ever retained 
her own immoveability of temper, her less phlegmatic op- 
ponent appeared in consequence always the one in fault, 
being irritated into a warmth of expression, which nevef 
escaped from her lips. Thus mutually provoking and 
provoked, they by degrees nearly ceased from all com- 
munication on those little circumstances of dai^y life, 
which, trifling as they are in themselves, have neverthe- 
less the power so mcKdi to destroy or add to its happiness; 
and, finding in consequence neither comfort, interest, nor 
sympathy at home, Lord Launceston was driven into 
scenes of worldly amusement, naturally little congenial 
either to his taste or feelings. Not that he found in them 
the happiness he longed for, but, while thus engaged, he 
at least experienced a temporary forgetAilness of his sor- 
rows, and a degree of occupation to his mind which he felt 
to.be absolutely necessary, in order to prevent it from 
preying on itself, and from ever recurring to that delight- 
ful vision of domestic felicity, in which he had once fondly 
indulged. And this degree of wholesome excitement, 
which intercourse with his fellow creature? sometimes 
produced, was never to be found at his own house ; for, 
even if Augusta did make any attempts towards society, 
having no ideas on the subject beyond .collecting together 
her relations and connexions, and such relatives happen- 
ing in their family to consist chiefly of elderly females, 
her patriarchal congregations of petticoats, far from at- 
tracting her husband, wearied him to d^^th, and induced 
him to seek elsewhere for amusement better suited to one 
of his mind and to the circumstances in which he was 
placed. ^ 

Many pitied Lady Launceston for being thus neglected 
by her husband. Many wondered what attractions he found 
in the world, when his grave face and reserved manner 
evinced so little interest in any thing around him. Many 
more wondered why he looked so grave, when every ad- 
vantage this world could give was his, and had even in a 
manner been forced upon him. It is thus that the thought- 
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less and uncharitable ever boldly decide on the conduct and 
trials of others, although in total ignorance of the circum- 
stances which may palliate or ag£;rayate either. Had the 
secret of Trevelyan's existence been known, who would 
not have commiserated his sorrows ! ibr he, like many, 
though he was surrounded by all the gayest trappings of 
life, carried into the world a mind benumbed by disap- 
pointment, and with him such feelings were the harder to 
bear, as not only was he denied the solace or confidence, 
but principle forbade his acknowledging them even U> 
himself. 

During all this time it was very ran^y that news of the 
Leslies reached England. Miss Trevelyan had occasion- 
ally heard from Theresa, but any communication be* 
tween this country and the Continent was at that time 
nearly impossible ; and when these much wished for let* 
ters did arrive they were necessarily so short that they 
told little beyond her being in existence, and served there* 
fore to keep painfully alive, rather than to allay, Trevel* 
yan's feelings of anxiety respecting her- A still longer 
period than usual having at length -elapsed without even 
such unsatisfactory intelligence, he wrote to Lord Fal* 
kirk, to request he would give him all the information he 
could; but his answer was so dry and laconic, and he 
professed such entire ignorance of their proceedings, that 
Trevelyan was not encouraged to seek for farther infor- 
mation in that quarter, and he in consequence remained 
in total ignorance respecting the fate of one who still oc- 
cupied but too prominent a place in his affections.. 
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PART III. 



CHAPTER I. 

Can I «steem thee no longer ? Oh, pain, 

That wrings ev'ry fibre, that t&ills ey'ry yein I 

Old Song. 

Owe night in the spring of 1808, when the House of 
Lords had broken up unusually early, Trevelyan, in his 

way home, accompanied a friend to H d House. He 

there found one of those crowded assemblies which seem 
to give pleasure to no one — ^to which every one professes 
a hatred, and yet to which every one flocks. Trevelyan 
remained for some time in the recess of a windoiJr, en* 
gaged in interesting political conversation relative to the 
recent debate, totally unheeding the crowd which buzzed 
around. His companion being at length called away, he 
was left alone, but feeling no particular interest to attract 
him further, he continued at the same spot, his eyes wan- 
dering carelessly over the moving mass, hardly conscious 
whom or what he saw. .At last Ms attention was caught 
by a group of persons at a little distance, who appeared 
to be collected round some object of peculiar interest, and 
for lack of other occupation he for some time watched 
the party, although unable to discover any particular 
cause for the seeming general attraction. 

As it was now getting late,' he was about to leave the 
room, when sudd^ly, by the moving of some of those 
who formed the crowd, he beheld a figure which imme- 
diately riveted his attention. 

She was dressed in the fashion of revolutionary France, 
a costume which, from the total separation of the coun- 
tries during the last five years, iiad been little seen, or at 
least was not then generally adopted in England. Her 
shoulders, of most dazzling beauty, were naked nearly to 
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the waist, and the lines of her graceful figure were scarce* 
ly concealed by the statue-like drapery which hung over 
it, and which appeared to be secured around her merely 
by the girdle that enclosed her waist. Long dark glossy 
ringlets hanging down on each side of her cheeks aiMl 
thioat, at the moment, entirely hid her features; but the 
general bontour of her head rivalling the beauty of a 
Grecian bust, gave full promise of perfection in the 
averted face. 

Trevelyan had beheld all this with mixed feelings of 
admiration and disgust; but— on a sudden — a strange, 
mysterious presentiment took possession of his soul — ^he 
again gazed at the figure before him breathless with fear, 
hope, and anxiety.— She at last moved — she turned to- 
wards him I — At once every pulse in his frame ceased to 
beat, and his senses became confused — he wildly looked 
again.. She now on a sudden caught his glance, and her 
eyes were instantly earnestly riveted upon him ! 

Those who have been separated by fate from the ob- 
ject of th^r romantic aflections^ and have, perhaps, for 
years dwelt on the dear recollection, until it has become 
a sort of dream of the imagination, will know, that when 
at last that visionary form is suddenly realised before the . 
eyes, it bursts upon the senses with the awfulness of a 
phantom. Such were Trevelyan's bewildered feelings, 
when, after a total separation of so many years, he thus 
unexpectedly again beheld Theresa ! 

On her part, to recognise him — ^to fly to his side — ^to 
seize his hand with rapture — ^to pour forth the most ve- 
hement expressions of delight, was the afi^r of a moment. 
But still Trevelyan continued to stare wildly at her, as 
if he had lost all power of speech or motion. 

Observing how much her abrupt appearance had agi- 
tated him, (for Theresa needed no one to assist her in 
reading the passions of the soul,) she, pressing his hand 
in her's, said, in a low voice, " Come with me into the 
next room — ^it seems nearly empty, and we may there 
talk more quietly, for this is no place for saying all we 
both have to ask and to tell ;" and putting her arm within 
hisvshe led him into the outward apartment. 

When there, seated on a couch by her side, his hand 
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Still pressed in her's, and onoe more actually hearing the 
accents of her beloved voice, Trevelyan in some d^;ree 
recovered firom his emotion. He then ventured again to 
raise his eyes towards her ; indeed, it was now only that 
he actually saw her, for all before had been confusion. 

At five and twenty, Theresa was still more beautiful 
thaii at eighteen ; her figure, the principal charm of which 
had before consdsted in. the slim airiness of youth, was 
now beautifiilly rounded into a woman's form ; her com- 
plexion was still more brilliant, her eyes still more spark- 
ling. But Trevelyan withdraw his firom their glance 
with a sort of mental shudder, for they had in them an 
expressicm which turned his very heart sick, although he 
could not — ^would not — have described it, they told him 
of scenes to which they had probably been witness, and 
which appeared to have left upon them a stamp of their 
lawlessness! 

" And is it really you. Colonel Trevelyan ?" said The- 
resa, looking at him with most unfeigned pleasure ; " I 
can hardly believe it is not all a dream ! for you can form 
no idea of the happiness of this meeting to me — ^to me 
who have been so long an exile, and who have lived in 
such total ignorance of the existence even of every crea- 
ture I loved, that I positively did not deure make inquiries 
afler any one. Judge therefore of my delight on seeing 
you so unexpectedly ! But I have so much to learn, I 
hardly know where to b^rin. First, however, tell me, 
may I venture to ask afler dear, dear Treevy'T' and The- 
resa looked with painful anxiety in her companion's face 
for his reply. 

" My sister still lives," said Trevelyan, who had now 
at last recovered the power of utterance ;" " but well, 1 
cannot say she is." ' 

" And do you still live with her ? — ^at Richmond ?" in- 
quired Theresa. 

"No," replied Trevelyan, with embarrassment — "I 
live — ^I — am married !" 

" Married! good Heavens! tell me quickly to whom," 
said Theresa, with increased eagerness. Trevelyan, with 
some hesitation of manner, named Augusta. 

" To Augusta! to your cousin the I^dy Augusta?" 
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It was evident that Theresa's first impulse had been to 
express surprise and disappointment, but, suddenly check- 
ing herself, " We did not somehow agree very well for- 
merly, you know," said she; "but now she is your 
wife, I am sure you have taught her to be every thing 
that is charming. — Excellent, she always was ; indeed, 
too excellent for me, which was, I fear, the true secret of 
our not suiting ; and if that were the bar to our friendship 
before, what will it be now ?"-— added she, with a some- 
thing between a smile and a sigh. " But I will be as 
h3rpocritical as I can, in order to win her regard, for your 
wife Imusi love, and your wife I am determined shall love 
me;" and as she uttered these words, she looked at him 
with an expression which, had he ever seen it in Augus- 
ta's countenance, he would have hailed as the promise of 
every future happiness. 

Theresa continued thus for some time, pursuing her 
eager inquiries, while Trevelyan, on his part, could not 
summon courage to ascertain by what miracle she now 
appeared bejR)re him; whence she came, with whom she 
was now in England, or had spent the last years of her 
life. For he felt, as he looked at her, and was again 
startled by the indelicacy of her dress and the free glance 
of her eye, that she had much to tell — ^too much perhaps 
— and he wished as long as possible to indulge in the 
delirium of happiness which, founded on ignorance of all 
that had befallen her since they had parted, and still 
more on the temporary forgetfulness of all that had be- 
fallen himself, had taken possession of his senses. 

It was now very late, and, for some time during the 
latter part of this tetC'a'tete conversation, figures had 
been gliding through the room wrapped in shawls and 
cloaks, until the greatest part oif the company was gone ; 
but Theresaj totally engrossed by her companion, seemed 
to have no thoughts of moving, and Trevelyan could not 
bring himself to dissolve the delightful dream by advert- 
ing to the hour^ or making the slightest motion towards 
leaving her — still Lord Herbert was never named by 
Theresa, and still Trevelyan had not resolution to make 
any inquiries concerning him. 

At length a person looking hastily in at the door. 
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which led from the'next apartment, in apparent search 
of some one, exclaimed, " Oh ! there you are !" and a 
very good-looking young man coming up to Theresa, 
said, in rather a tone of reproach, " I have been looking 
for you everywhere for this last hour, and could not Qon- 
ceive what was- become of you; Mrs. Lindsay bids me 
say she wishes to go home; — ^that is to say, if you can 
tear yourself away," he added;' with a supercilious smile, 
and then, examining Trevelyan with no very satisfied 
looks, his eyes appeared to take Theresa to task, for 
being thus occupied with another. 

" Whatl is it already so latel" said she, with a sigh; 
*^ what a pity 1 fetch me my cloak, Lascelles, and I will 
come directly." Then as her unknown friend left the 
room, turning again to Trevelyan, she said in a low 
voice : " You must come to me to-morrow morning, I 
have still so much to say, and to ask." Trevelyan, who 
had neither time nor inclination to refuse the appoint- 
ment, inquired where, and at what hour, he was to call 
on her. " There is my direction," said she, taking a 
card of address out of her bag," and come as early as 
you like, at twelve— at any hour in short, I shall be 
too happy to see yow." 

Her handsome young friend then returned with her 
cloak, and, as he assisted her in putting it on, " What in 
the world," said he, '^ is Leslie doing with hiinself, I have 
not set eyes on him to-day." 

" A pretty question to ask me," replied Theresa, " I, 
who have not seen him since our arrival; however, so far 
as I can give you information, that I believe he is gone with 
some fiiend, whom he unexpectedly fell in with, to Ascot 
races; but r^ly I am not sure, and I should have 
thought you%ould have known better by this time than 
to apply to me for news of my husband." 

Her friend laughed, and whispered something to The-^ 
resa, who also laughed, then holding out her hand to 
Trevelyan, with the sweetest expression possible, "a 
demain^'* she said in a low voice, " remember twelve," 
and left the room arm-and-arm with her companion. 

How much had Trevelyan learnt by those few words 
which he had overheard. They told him that Theresa 
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was still a wife, which, from her strange silence respect- 
ing Lord Herbert, he had almost begun to doubt; they 
told him that thtU love for which he had sacrificed h» 
own existence was gone! — and all he heard and s&w 
would tell him (although his blood curdled at the obtrud- 
ing suspicion) that Theresa was no longer the pure, spot- 
less being she once had been. Trevelyan remained for 
several minutes fixed to the spot where she had left him, 
engrossed by the most painful thoughts; at length, roused 
by the entrance of a servant, who came in to extinguish 
the lights, every one else being gone, he hastily rose from 
his seat and left the house. 

When in the open air, and when familiar objects met 
his eyes in his way home, all that had passed within the 
last two hours reassumed the semblance of a dream! 
Was it possible that he was again in a manner united to 
Theresa? that again next day he should see her — ^again 
hear the sounds of her voice— of that bewitching voice 
whose tones had still the freshness of innocence! Oh! if 
he could but have been deceived by his anxiety — ^if he 
might but be allowed still to give way to that confiding 
afi^tion which had once made his happiness! — ^fbr he 
felt as if every other trial would then be light in c<>m- 
parison. 

A night of feverish agitation followed the events of 
that evenings Trevelyan's passions were all in wild dis- 
.order — his conscience too, confusedly reproaching him 
for the existence of feelings which, far from attempting to 
control, he had not yet had courage to investigate. The 
next morning he (almost unconsciously to himself) de- 
layed as Icmg as possible encountering his wife at break- 
fast, for he felt as if she must read the secret of his soul 
in the very first glance of his countenance. ' The instant 
he appeared at the drawing-room door, his little boy ran 
up to him; U Oh, here's papa! dear, good papa!" and he 
presented his rosy face for the accustomed kiss. Trevel- 
yan took up the child in his arms, as a sort of skreen 
betw^n him and Augusta. " Oh! but, papa, I fear you 
have not been good — ^your face looks all I donH know 
how, as Freddy's does when he won't say his letters. 
Has mamma been scolding you? — have you been crying? 
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Oh, naughty papal" and the child playfully held up his 
finger at Trevelyan. 

^* Papa has a bad headache," said Trevelyan, in order 
to turn off the child's observation on his disordered looks 
into another channel, fearful that his remarks might 
attract those of his wife. 

*' A headache! Poor dear papa! I will kiss it and 
make it well," and the child began caressing him most 
fondly. 

'^ I suppose the House sat very late last night?" said 
Augusta, without ever raising her eyes towards her hus- 
band ; '^ for I think it must have been near three when 
you came home. Was there any thing particular?" 

*' No, nothing," said Trevelyan, conscious that he co- 
loured as he spoke; and he seated himself at the break- 
fast table, little St. Ives on his knee, who readily swallow* 
ed the food which Trevelyan, unable to eat himself, poured 
down the child's throat to avoid detection. 

** St. Ives! St. Ives!" said Augusta angrily, "don't 
you know I have forbidden you to eat eggs ? Lord Laun- 
ceston, I do wish you would not feed the child at this 
time, you will ruin his stomach : there is nothing so bad 
for children's digestion as being fed at irregular hours?" 

Little St. Ives, with a start and blush of alarm, laid 
down the piece of well yellowed toast he was just putting 
into his mouth ; and the rest- of his breakfast remained 
uneaten on Trevelyan's plate. 

'* I' was wishing to speak to you about the children's 
health,'^ continued Augusta : " Freddy is, I am sure, not 
well; and Dr. Nicholson says he cannot be well as long 
as he stays in London ; and he quite agrees with me that 
it is impossible for children to exist in town. Why, only 
consider how far they have to walk before they can get 
any thing like fresh air ! they are quite knocked up be- 
fore they get to the Park; and if I send them in the car- 
riage, they are so hurried; for you know Freddy ii^ not 
awake till twelve — ^indeed, sometimes not till full a quar- 
ter after I and then there is the servants' dinner at one — 
and it never answers breaking into regular family hours; 
so you see it is all quite impossible to arrange; and the 
fact is, if you must and will stay in town as long as Par* 
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liament sits, you should, in justice to the children, get 
some place near, to which we could send them, out of 
the horrid smoke of London, for it is really killing them 
hy inches keeping them shut up in a close street half the 
summer. Dr. Nicholson entirely agrees with me, and, 
in short, says they must go out of town without delay. 
He told me the other day of a very airy house which is 
now to be had at Cheshunt, with a good garden, and not 
above twelve mfles from town ; and that would be the 
very thing. I wish you would ride down and look at it?" 

" I cannot to-day," said Trevelyan, hoping thus to get 
rid of the matter. 

" Well, but will you to-morrow," continued Augusta, 
who never gave up any point on which she had once in- 
sisted. " Dr. Nicholson agrees with me there is not a 
moment to be lost on account of the children ; besides, 
the place may be gone. Freddy has not a proper appe- 
tite certainly, and does not get as strong on his legs as he 
should. Dr. Nicholson seems to think he may possibly 
have worms ; and indeed he says he should not be sur- 
prised if Louisa showed a tendency to determination of 
blood to the head, though she looks so well, for one can- 
not always judge by complexion." 

And thus Augusta went on in a most wearisome man- 
ner, discussing minutely the symptoms and possible 
causes of these possible complaints in her children. Tre- 
velyan the while making no comment, for in truth his 
thoughts were far away both from his children's heads 
and stomachs. Augusta, taking his silence for doubt of 
her assertions, continued, " I see you don't believe me, 
but only speak to Dr. Nicholson yourself; he will tell 
you precisely the same story, and, luckily, I expect him 
every minute." And to Trevelyan's dismay the Doctor's 
well-known chariot at that instant driving to the door, he 
was doQmed to hear a.rq)etition of the whole story of 
worms, digestion, fulness of the vessels, bad air, and the 
absolute necessity of regular hours, diet, and exercise for 
children. . 

Trevelyan listened to all this, add to Augusta's long 
comments on the Doctor's opinions, with as much pa- 
tience as he could command ; and being in no humour 
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to dispute the matter, Ai^UBta and the Doctw easily car* 
ried their point. It was aooordingly settled that the house 
at Cheshunt should be inquired after witheut delay ; and 
Trevelyan, glad to have thus got rid of the sul^t, the 
minute he could extricate himself from these Boedical dis- 
cussions lepeiml to his own room. Mae than once, 
during hreak&st, he had resolved on mentioning his 
meeting with Theresa, but was each time lestimned by 
vague appfehenaioiis with r^ard to the manner in which 
Augusta might receive the intelligence, and still more by 
those he could- not hdp* entertaining respecting Theresa 
herself. He, beeddes, persuaded himself that any disclo* 
sure on the sulject had been rendered imposable by Lady 
LaUnoeston*8 long medical disquisitiotis* and that it was 
too late to commence the subject now, when it wanted 
but half an hour of the time at which Theresa had ap* 
pointed him. Thus solencing any qualms of conscience 
wMch might kxeo^ themselves upcn him, Trevelyan passed 
that half hour restlessly, pacing up. and down his apart- 
ment ; and the instant the clock struck twdve, darting 
out of the house, he hurried to Mivart^s hotel. 

On his arrival, he was shown, up two pair of stairs, 
where he was accosted by a very smart little Frenchwo- 
man, who smiling and curtseying, said she would conduct 
him to ^* miladi,'' and apemag a dotfr at the further end 
of the passage, she at once announced. 

" Lord Lftunceston !" he heard Theresa exclaim ; 
^' Mon dieu, Marianne ! k quoi done pensez vous de le 
conduire ici !" and observing it was a bed-room, Trevel- 
yan was hastily retreating, when Theresa, who now 
caught a glimpse of his figure, called out, " Oh ! is it you? 
then it is all right, come in; I had quite forgotten your 
new appdlation, and really thought your much-respected 
aristocratic uncle was doing me the honour of a visit. 
But I hate this new title of your's, so you must really 
condescend to be always Colonel Trevelyan to me, for 
that name is associated in my mind with too much kind- 
ness, too much happiness, for me ever to oonsait to ad- 
dress you by any other." 

The momentary alarm occasioned by her mistake 
had brought the most beautiful colour into Theresa's 
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cheeks ; and as she said these last words, and took Tre* 
vdyan's hand, a look of such bewitching sweetness sof- 
tened her eyesi superceding that free glance so revoltmg 
to his feelings, that again his confidence in her unaltered 
character revived. 

'* C<Mne, sit down," omtinued Tharesa, ^^ here is a^u- 
teuil for you. — ^By the bye, I dare say you are shocked 
at my receiving you in my bed-room ; and I am now so 
used to that foreign custom — ^habit, you know, being a 
second nature — ^that it never once occurred to me even 
to apologise to you for treating ^ou so tant drimome ; 
and I desired Marianne to bring you up here, as I thought 
we should be so much more quiet, and less exposed to 
tiresome interruptions." 

Theresa was dressed in a loose wrapping-gown, her 
glossy black ringlets were concealed beneath a quantity 
of lace, which, hanging over her face, gave to it a pecu- 
liar look of delicacy and softness. A French novel lay 
open on the table before her, which was covered with 
flowers, perfumes, books, and jewels, all in strange cc«- 
fusion. 

The maid, afler having been told to let no one in, with 
a sort of arch smile, and bow oicLgaeerie to Trevelyan, 
departed, and a pause of a minute ensued ; for when thus 
left tete-ii'tStej the past circumstances of their intercourse 
seemed to come back awkwardly to them both, and nei^ 
ther appeared very well to know with what subject first 
to break the silenoel 

At length Trevelyan overcoming his emotion, and 
without looking at Theresa said, " Is Lord Herbert at 
home?" 

"Oh, no! I believe not," she replied carelessly ;%" 1 
do not think he has ever returned from Ascott ; but 1 
really know nothing about his movements since our ar- 
rival the night before last ;" then laughing, she added, 
"probably, you, with your English domestic notions, 
may be as mush shocked at this total ignorance of mine 
concerning my husband's proceedings, as at my receiv- 
ing you in my bed-room; but here again habit has 
become nature— one gets used to every thing," said 
she with a sigh, and a tear starting into her eye. 
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" A strange report reached England about five years 
ago," ocmtinued Trevelyan, with his eyes still averted 
from Theresa, ''that Lord Herbert had been killed at 
Nismesy when endeavouring to make his escape from 
those who arrested him.'' 

"Yes — since my arrival in England, I have heard that 
the world was so good as to convert me into a widow," 
replied Theresa ; " but it was not quite so bad as that — 
the real truth of the story was, that being at Naples 
wh^A war again broke out, we daudled on there much 
too long, as Herbert could not bring himself to leave his 
ckere ande^ Madame de Bricqueville, who persuaded him 
that under her protection he had nothing to fear — at last 
quarrelling with her quondam tpoto^ on account of his 
chere ande^ Madame de Bricqueville determined on leav« 
ing Naples in search of better fortune elsewhere, and it 
was settled that we should travel homewards under her 
escort, Lorcif Herbert and myself passing for a French 
gentleman and lady, friends of Madame de Bricqueville : 
perhaps you wiU acain wonder at this sociable arrange- 
ment," continued Theresa, " and I can't say I liked it 
much myself at the time, but I soon found quHl faui 
hurler avec les Untps^ and so on we proceeded most lov- 
ingly and without molestation till we reached Nismes. 
Unfortunately, the conunandant of that place had seen us 
before, and as bad luck would have it, owing General 
Bricqueville a grudge on account of some military appoint- 
ment of which he thought he had deprived him, he in re- 
venge (concluding the G^ieral privy to our escape) im- 
mediately arrested us. Madame de Bricqueville inter- 
posed — ^but the commandant using some strong language 
with regard to the fair mediator, Herbert of course, en 
preux chewdier^ resented the insult. A scuffle ensued, 
in which he was slightly wounded — however, it proved 
to be nothing, only rendering him for a time the more 
interesting in the eyes of Madame de Bricqueville. All 
this story was reported at head-quarters by the com- 
mandant, and we were in consequence regularly detained. 
In due course of time, Madame de Bricqueville deserted 
her cavalier sirvente^ and soon after we were removed 
to Verdun. That was a detestable place, as it contauied . 
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every possible temptation to evil, without poesessiiig one 
redeeming attraction (in my eyes at least;)— «Dd as i 
also had oomtmed to make friends among those then in 
power," continued Theresa, with an arch smile, *' I 
managed to turn my influence to better account than 
Herbert had his, and we were in consequ^ice, through 
the interest and exertions of General St* Clair, allowed 
to remove to Paris, where we have remained ever sinoe.'^ 

Theresa paused, as if uncertain whether to proceed 
with her narrative ; but after a minute of apparost recol- 
kctimi, she continued. '' No residoKse could be every 
way more agreeaUe timn Paris— at least while money 
Insied^ and, by some means or other, Hek*bert contrived to 
keep matters g<»ng : — ^whether the life we led, and the 
society in which we lived, were exactly such as dear 
Treevy would have approved of, I am not so sure ; — but 
it was full of pleasures of some soti; and Hierbert and I, 
each in our different ways, partook of them most freely. 
During all this time, I heard nothing from you or Treevy. 
I suspect few of the letters written cm ekher side ever 
reached their destination ; and it is difficult to continue 
writing when in a stale of such total ignorance as that in 
which we then were respecting all our fiiends in England* 
Month after month therefore pa&sed without my having 
courage to make any attempt towards the renewal of an 
intercourse ^ich I sometimes fancied you wished should 
die away ; — perhaps, also," continued Theresa, mourn- 
fully, " I felt I had no good to say of myself, and that 
we had better both of us be forgotten." 

Theresa again suddenly stopped, drawing a long 
breath, as if to suppress a nervous sob that was rising to 
her throat, but soon overcoming the feeling which had 
appeared to occasion it, she proceeded. 

" Herbert's good fortune at last forsook him; all remit- 
tances from his father had long since ceased, and grow- 
ing desperate, he eagerly caught at Lascelles' ofiers to 
assist him in eflecting our escape. But I foi^,— you 
don't know about Leslies. He was, with ourselves 
among the dStenus at Verdun, and had also obtained 
leave to remove to Paris. For some time he continued 
to advance money to Heri[)ert, but, as his means were also 
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* 

begimiiiig to fail, that compact could not condaue ,* and at 
length boih beooming weary of so uncertain an existence, 
they turned all their thoughts towards England. In what 
manner our escape was effected, I am not at liberty to 
tell — ^nor wilM tell you upon what conditions Lascelles 
agreed to our sharing his fortunes." 

Theresa was silent, — a crimson blush sufiused her 
face, and she fixed her eyes on the ground ; while Tre- 
velyan, trembling in every limb, looked at her aghast. 

'' I see what is passing in your mind," said s|ie, after 
a minute, and with a wild quickness of manner. ' '' I read 
your suspicions — but, thank Heaven! I can still look you 
— still look the world in the &ce. Although slighted — 
scorned — althoii^ my doating auction has been repaid 
by neglect, I loved him, — I loved myself too well to re- 
seat my injuries as I might have done ;-*ay, and fool 
that I am, to you I will acknowledge that I sHll love 
Herbert too well to ." 

Here Theresa's vcnce became quite choked with her 
emotion, and after one or two vain attempts at repressing 
her feelings, she burst into an agony of tears. 

Trevelyan, shocked beyond the power of words, sat 
motionless. In a minute, however, Theresa to a degree 
recovered herself. <<You know," she continued, with 
the tone and manner of violent excitement, " you know 
how' devoted my heart was to him. Heaven knows how 
devoted it would ever have continued — ^I. had lavished on 
him every faculty of toy soul — ^I loved him with an en- 
thusiasm that made me see nothing in the world but him ! 
It was a short delirium of happiness dearly purchased by 
years of pain and disappointment. It was long before I 
would — ^before I could open my eyes to the truth ; — 
when at last it forced itself upon me — when I at last saw 
the deception of which I had been the dupe — or, perhaps, 
rather which I had practised on myself— when I saw, 
past all possibility of doubt, the misery of my situation." 

^Theresa's voice again faltered, and as if too much 

overpowered by her feelings to proceed, she abruptly rose 
from her seat, and hurrying to the window, threw up the 
sash, eagerly welcoming tl« fresh air which blew on her 
agitated face. 
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Ailer remaining tlms a minute,' she turned towaids 
Trevdyan, and with a smile said, '^ Don't let me alann 
you— -the fit will soon he over ; such acce$ do not visit 
me oflen now--*indeed, I had flattered myself I was quite 
hardened to it all; hut seeing you again, and the reool* 
lections which the sight of you has revived, are all too 
much— and have quite overpowered me :" than covering 
her face, she sohbed aloud. 

Tievelyan could endure it no longer — ^he darted to- 
wards her^— he seized her hand-— he called her by the 
most endearing names--*he fidteredout the kindest words 
of comfort* 

Just then, a knock was heard at the door* and Marian- 
ne, without allowing time for aa admitting reply, appear- 
ed. Theresa made sign to Tievelyan not to leave her ; 
and composing herself with a quickness that was quite 
astonishing to him, she demanded of Marianne what she 
wanted. 

" Monsieur est ka," said she, '* et demande s'il ne peut 
pas ^tre admis.'* 

''.Ah! dites lui que je ne peux pas le v(»r dans le mo* 
ment," replied Theresa, in an hesitating tone. 

'' Je le lui ai dejk dit, et que Miladi est tres particu' 
lUrement oecup^," said the soubrette, with a sly glance 
at Trevelyan. '' Mais, Molisieur veut savoir ce qui Poc* 
cupe, car il est venu tout expr^ pour se devouer au ser- 
vice de Miladi." 

'' Dites lui," said Theresa, assuming a calm look and 
maimer, as if the presence of Trevelyan had inspired her 
with the dignity and boldnes of rectitude. ''.Dites k Mr* 
Lascelles, de ma part, que je. le prie de revenir dans deux 
heures, que la voiture est ordonn^, et que j'esp^re qu'il 
m'aocompegnera chez Madame Ldndsay. Mais que dans 
le moment un ami que je n'ai vu de six ansj un ami de 
ma jeunesse est id, et que nous parlons d'ai&ires." 

" Ah! il est question d'affaires avec un ami de la jeun- 
esse !" repeated Marianne, as with a look of pert incre- 
dulity she again stared impudently at Trevelyan. " Je 
ne me doubtais pas de cela ; bien, je dirai tout k monsieur, 
et il faut bien qu'il soit content." 

" Attends, attends," said Theresa, and hastily writing 
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a few woids with her pencil oq a scrap of paper, ^< La,'' 
said she, " danne lui ceLa ; et ce que j'ai ^cns suffinu" 

As Mananne pertly spun out of the room with her dis- 
patch, she muttered to herself, although loud enough for 
both Trevelyan and her mistress to l^ar her, **^ fin ! 
ce serait bien mieux de lui dire tout bonnement que qui 
va k la chasse, perd sa place." 

*' Petite impertinente, tais toi," said Theresa, sharply, 
although e¥idi^tly amused n^r than indignant at her 
excessive insolence. 

** The truth is," added she, turning to Trevdyan, in 
whose countenance she plainly, read surprise and displea- 
sure; **Manamie is, I susqpect, just now in high favour 
with Lord Herbert, which is the real secret of her imper- 
tinence to me." 

This intrusion of Marianne's and the nature of her er- 
rand, were, perhaps, on the whole, fortunate circum- 
stances .at that moment, as the lawless levity of all he 
saw and heard, awakened Trevelyan from a dream of 
tenderness and pity, which had for the tune made him 
forget everything but Theresa, and Theresa unhappy ! 
He had gradually retired to a distance from her, and re- 
sumed )m former seat, while she remained at the win- 
dow, her head leaning on her hand. 

*' Lady Herbert," he at length said, ^^ may I speak to 
you as a friend ? Will you let me still exercise my former 
office of guardian !" 

<* Most willingly, most gratefully !" exclaimed Theresa 
with fervour; " Imt on one condition, that you still call 
me Theresa, as in days of yore ; unless, indeed, you think 
(as I suspect you do) that I have forfeited all right to such 
endearments of friendship." 

" Whol" continued Trevelyan, in a grave firm voice, 
and no way noticing what she had just said, ^* who is 
this Mr. Lascelles ? What are his rights over your time 
— ^your actions ? How come you to be living on terms of 
such extraordinary intimacy with him — and whai are the 
conditions to which you alluded f' he added, in a lower 
voice. 

Theresa coloured. " Really," said she gaily, " vous 
abusez uti peu du privilege de tuteur. You cannot ex- 
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pect I will tell you off my secrets at once; and surely I 
have told enough for (me day — ^far toomuch,*^ added she, 
after a moments pause, and in an altered tone ; '* J h^ve 
told you a tale, which you little could have thought, when 
we parted on my wed(hng-day, ever to have heard firom 
me." — ^And again hig tears rolled down her flushed 
cheeks. *'It is strange how low and nervous I am 
this morning," she continued. " I don't know what has 
come over me," and ieavipg her seat at the window, she 
for some time walked up and down the room, endeavour- 
ing to oxnpoee herself. 

At last she went up to Treyelyan. '^ I will finish my 
confessions to you another time," said she, ^' but I can- 
not now — ^for I am somehow a fool to^ay — tired and not 
well, I suppose. — So let us talk about yourself — about 
dear Treevy ; I do so long to see her 1 when can I go to 
her?" 

^^That is ju9t what I was going to ask you," said Tie- 
velyan, for he too longed that Theresa should find a re- 
fuge for her wild undisciplined feelings in the edifying 
influence of his sister's society. 

" To-morrQw ?" said Theresa. 

" Yes, the sooner the better," replied Trevelyan, eager- 
ly; and then as if some thought had on a sudden chang- 
ed his first impulse, he added, after a minute, " I will see 
if Lady Launceston will like to go with us to-morrow." 

" Lady Launceston!" exclaimed Theresa, "oh no, for 
Heaven's sake, do not propose to her to be en tiers with 
us. I have not made myself up for her yet," said she, 
laughing, " for I must not venture to present myself be- 
fore the all-perfect Lady Augusta with all my blushing 
imperfections on my head — and surely, evai your stiff 
English propriety cannot think there would be any harm 
in you and me driving down together to Richmond to see 
your sister!" 

Trevelyan did not reply immediately, for in truth he 
knew not what to say — ^he more than agreed with The- 
resa, in thinking that Augusta would be in every way de- 
ptacde, and very much de trop in such an expedition ; 
but, perhaps, it was for that very reason — ^it was because 
he already looked with delight to those hours which he 
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was to spend with Theresa, tete*it4Ste, that he felt it was 
absolutely necessary at once to put an end to the present 
mystery about her. He was fully aware that his former 
system d'omcealment ocmld not — ^indeed, ought not—* 
now to continue ; fi>r instinct told him that Augusta, calm 
and passionless as she appeared, might be capable of the 
most suspicious jealousy* 

" Well, then," said he, after a pause of a minute or 
two, " will you call on Lady Launceston to-day?" 

" Why — yes — ^perhaps I will," said Theresa, " But 
should she not first call on me ?" 

Trevelyan's face crimsoned up to his forehead* ^ She 
does not yet know of your arrival," said he, in a low 
voice, and with much embarra^meiit. 

There was again a pause. Theresa fixed her eyes for 
an instant on Treyelyan, and then said, '' Well, I suppose 
if I go late this aflemoon, I may be sure Lady Launces- 
ton will be out, and I can leave my card as a first intro- 
duction; for to tell you the truth, I rather dread encoun- 
tering her alone. Conscience makes cowards of us all, 
you know ; and yet," added she, after a minute's reflec- 
tion, '' perhaps, on the whole, it will be better that our 
first meeting should be without you." — ^For that height- 
ened colour in Trevelyan's fece had already let Theresa 
into the secret of his married life : a secret which appear- 
ed to be at once not only fully comprehended by her, but 
to excite no surprise. 

Trevelyan rose to depart. " At what time to-morrow 
shall we go?" said Theresa : " will one suit you?" 

" Yes," he replied in rather an uncertain voice. 

" Well, then, I shall expect you here at one, and I will 
have the barouche ready to take us to Richmond." 

So saying, she held out her hand to Trevelyan. ** Good 
bye, then, for to day, I suppose," continuied she with a 
mournful smile, " and thanks for all your kindness, even 
for your lectures. I assure you, they have done me 
good-^and, alas ! I require much good to be done to me— 
in every way, I fear." 
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QHAPTER n. 



Youth ! brilliant thing, that, like the vummer fiy^ 

Hast but a day to wanton in, and die; 

Unlike, (thouffh stale the simile,) in this. 

The day may lack the sunshine gilding his, 

May flit as rapidly, yet ere it close 

Feel somewhat of the burthen years impose; 

For me thou madest double haste away, 

And little of enjoyment mark'd thy stay !— Oitf Song. 

TsEyBLTAir was engaged to a political dinner the 
evening of that day on which he had visited Theresa, and 
as he afterwards went to the House of Lords, where he 
was kept unusually late, he and Lady Launoeston did not 
meet till the following morning at bxeak&st. Again on 
appearing he was greeted by the joyful caresses of his 
children, and again Augusta returned to the subject of the 
villa in Hertfoi^hire. 

<' I have been thinking,*' said she, ** as you are scHooe- 
how always so busy, that I might as well myself drive 
down and look at this house Dr. Nichdson recommends, 
and so give the children a run in the country ; I can take 
Griffiths with me to see whetU^r it is in good repair, and 
that the offices are convenient ; and with regani to the 
place itself, I dare say I shall be just as good a judge of 
what will suit us as you can be; indeed better, for you 
never will take the trouble to look into little details ; and 
what, in this case, I must say does surprise me, you don't 
seem to care a bit about the matter !'* 

Trevelyan certainly in his own mind could but plead 
guilty to the truth of this latter accusation, the whole af- 
fsdi of the house in the country, and the unwholesome- 
ness of London for children having gone entirely out of 
his head. So that, on Augusta's recurring to the subject, 
he was not a little discomposed, as his firat thought was, 
that this, his totally forgotten promise, would interfere 
most disagreeably with Us appointment with Theresa ; 
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for he well knew his wife's persevering adhesion to any 
thing which she had once undertaken, and therefore did 
not very well see how to get rid of the engagement he 
had inadvertently made with her. His satisfaction at 
this proposal of her's was therefore proportionahly great; 
and in a most approving tone he commended her excel- 
lent arrangement, and advised her by all means to drive 
down to Cheshunt without delay. Then, after a moment's 
thought, he added, " You may leave St. Ives under my 
charge, for if you go into Hertfordshire, (and I quite 
agree that you will settle the business about the house ten 
times better than I should,) I think — ^I shall — go to see 
my sister — and — ^I will take him with me." 

Augusta made all sorts of objections — ^that she was 
sure 1^ would keep him out too late, that he would let 
him eat too much fruit, or get his feet wet, or catch 
cold falling asleep coming home. But Trevelyan having 
given way to his wife's wis]ies in one point, now kept 
steadily to his own in this, so that she was at last, (for a 
wonder,) obliged to yield. 

As it was a long drive to Cheshunt and back, post- 
horses were order^ for the landau at twelve, at which 
hour Lady Launoeston, the two younger children, nurses, 
and Griffiths, were to set out on their expedition. ^^ And 
then," said Augusta, (who had a peculiar propensity for 
all the details of arrangement,) " you can take what car- 
riage you please to Richmond, only j^member I shall 
want a pair of horses to-night, for I am to chaperon Miss 

Penrhyn to the ball at D House, you know; to 

which, of course, I suppose you mean also to go 7" 

Trevelyan made no reply, for just then a servant en- 
tering, placed before Augusta the visiting cards which had 
been left the evening before, and as his eyes rapidly 
glanced over them, his attention was immediately arrested 
by discovering Theresa's, which was Ijdng at the bottom 
of the parcel. His heart beat quick, and again making 
use of his boy as a sort of defence fVom his wife's obser- 
vation, he took little St. Ives on his knee, and occupied 
himself in twisting the curls of his hair round his fingers 
while Augusta was looking over her numerous visiters. 
" Lady Herbert Leslie, Mivart's Hotel ! Who in 
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the worid can that bel" said she, exaniining Theresa's 
card. 

Trevelyan pretended not to hear her, and continued 
playing with the child's ringlets. Whether Augusta ob- 
served the agitati<Mi but too visiUe on his countenance, 
and if she did, what private commits she may have 
made therecm, is not known ; but after a minute she vrith 
a peculiar dryness of tone and manner said, " Is that the 
person whom I met with formerly as Miss Howard V^ 

" Yes," replied Trevelyan, thinking himself now called 
upon to make some answer, and ccmimanding bis voice 
as well as he could ; '* Miss Howard, you know, raarried 
your brother's friend, Lord Herbert Leslie." 

Augusta did not immediately reply, but after a minute 
resumed, in the same cM repulsive tone ; ^' I thought 
they were abroad, and that no one knew any thing of 
than ?" 

<' They are (mly just returned to England," said Tre- 
velyan; ''I do not believe they have be^ in L(»iudoQ 
above a couple of days." 

" Have you seen Lord Herbert ?" inquired Augusta ; 
" for as I do not see his card I suppose yq^ were at heme 
when Ae called?" 

" No, I have not seen him yet, only Lady Herbert," 
replied Trevelyan ; *^ and indeed it was by mere chance 
that I knew they were arrived." Then, after a moment's 
pause, he added, '• Lady Hubert will, I dare say, be very 
glad if you call upon her; for she is, of course, a total 
stranger in London, and any civility will therefore be a 
real kindness." 

Augusta made ,jio reply ; and there was a something 
so little encouraging in her loc^, that Trevelyan had not 
resolution to proceed to inform her that he was that very 
day going to accompany the apparently obnoxious The- 
resa to Richmond. s 

A silence therefore ensued, which it became every mo- 
ment more difficult to break; and which was at last only 
terminated by the entrance of Gnfiiths, to whom Ai^usta 
had some orders to give. She ther^ore inusiediately leA 
the room to speak to him, and thus ended the conversa- 
tion on the subject oi Lady Herbert Leslie. 
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As soon as Lady Launceston was fairly off for Ches- 
hunt, Trevelyan bent his steps towards Brook street, lit- 
tle St. Ives capering at his side in an ecstasy of delight 
at the prospect of passing the day with papa and Aunt 
Treevy. On reaching Mivart's Hotel, he was again led 
up two pair of stairs, and again ushered into Theresa's 
bed-room. She was now ready dressed to receive him ; 
every trace of tears and sorrow had disappeared from her 
face, which shone forth in all its dazzling loveliness. As 
he entered with his boy, her attention was directly at- 
tracted towards him, and she eagerly inquired whose 
child he was. 

" Mine," said Trevelyan. 

" Your's I why you never told me you had a child?" 
and running up to little St. Ives, she caught him in her 
arms, and placing him on the table before her, began 
caressing him most fondly. 

" Dear boy !" said Theresa, after gazing on him for a 
minute or two, " how like he is to you ! Come, you 
little monkey, don't be afraid of me, but put your arms 
round my neck and kiss me and love me ;" and so saying 
she clasped his little hands round her beautiful throat. 

The sight of these kind caresses lavished on his child, 
revived too many contending feelings in Trevelyan's bo- 
som for him to trust himself to witness them, and he has- 
tily walked towards the window. " Will you allow him 
to be of our party to Richmond to-day?" said he, after a 
a moment's pause ; ** for Lady Launceston is gone out of 
town, and he is left in my charge ?" 

" Most willingly ; I am sure I shall be too happy to 
have his dear little company. Really, Colonel Trevel- 
yan," continued she, again kissing St. Ives' round fresh 
cheeks, I envy you this child to love. It would have 
been much better for me, I dare say, if I had had chil- 
dren to occupy me, and make me steady ; that is to say» 
tiresome, and twaddling, as all fond mothers are, and then 
I suppose I should have been thought a pattern of every 
virtue. By the bye, I do suspect," added she laughing, 
" that, after all, this is a ruse of propriety of your's, and 
that this little personage is brought en tiers to act the 
part of chaperon, for I verUy believe you are afraid ot 
Vol. n. 4 
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being seen alone with me:'' and again Theresa laughed 
heartily at Trevelyan's supposed scruples. " Well, as 
you like, for I am sure, I can have no objection to his 
company, and we shall soon be friends — shall we not, 
little man 1" 

" I friends with all pretty ladies," scdd St. Ives. 

" Quite right," saidTherfesa, again laughing; "there's 
a wise little boy." 

Theresa's carriage was now announced. " Oh ! how 
I like this expedition," she exclaimed with energy; 
" come, quick — Marianne, give me my cloak and sac ;" 
and then taking Trevelyan's arm, and holding little St. 
Ives by the other hand, she lightly bounded down the 
stairs, and the trio set off for Richmond. 

When thus leaving Liondon, Augusta, and all his cares 
behind him, Trevelyan, at Theresa's side, and on a deli- 
cious day in June, flew through the perfumed air, it seem- 
ed to him as if he had suddenly been transported into 
another world, and was surrounded by the delights of Pa- 
radise itself. No one of any feeling can be insensible to 
the fresh charms of the country, after a long confinement 
in town; for the sight of Nature in all the gaudy gaiety 
of spring, seems to renovate the very heart and spirits by- 
greeting us on every side with sights and sounds of en- 
joyment. And if such are the effects produced on the 
calmest minds by the exhilarating scene, what feelings 
must it have excited in Trevelyan's on that delightful day, 
when she then at his side, and who was in such lovely 
imison with all around, was the being who had for so 
long been the key-stone of his existence ! The cheerless 
blank of which he had hitherto been so painfully sensible, 
amid all the pursuits and pleasures of life, seemed now on 
a sudden filled up; and in the delirium of the moment, 
recklessly giving way to a temporary forgetfulness of the 
double bar of separation which fate had raised betw^-' 
him and his fauscinating companion, he boldly repel - 
those whispers of conscience which would have wan 
him that what was so delightful could not possibly 
safe. 

Theresa was in the gayest spirits — all her sorrows, i . 
her injuries^ seemed to be forgotten ; and as she pla} • ' 
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^d talked the wiM/^ot ^ 

almost doubted^SXr r°* "^ 5^*''''^*'' T^velyan 

Jehad been witaS^tt a f^ hn'"^*^^ ^ ^^«h 

*«d left so painful an iln.f l^*'"'".K'»e. and which 

all a dreamUo IMe TIT''^ °° ^ ™n<l' '^ere not 

the light-hearted Stv of J?f ^^^' " ~°°«^°° ^ith 

panion. ^^ '''^ ^ ^^ming thoughtless com- 

graduauf suSSe^r* T?S!^ w' ^°''"^"^' ♦''^^ gaiety 
on entering the town she sW,tTT ^^^^ «»^°t' a^d 
the carriage, as if fearful n?l ''^ 1°'*' *« <=°™er of 

necessarilfbroughtT^uch "n""'^"'^ "^^"^ ^Wch 
velyan, who could bm t^^^n ^^' '^^oUection. Tre- 
her abstraction, spoke iS^^'^f comprehend the cause of 
and unheeded, 'pSi'^Ll'''*f*^""^" St. Ives alone 

They thus arri;K1heZ,r^*'"g.°° ^' ^^ ^aw. 

Trevelyan alighted fet Sd „fJ^ ^'"'r'^'^'^ house. 

to help her out, he StTre^.i' • **?^ ^^eresa's hand 

brai^ of the lait time 11^^^^'° ^- ^^e remem- 
he had pressed thatZrhand K"^ *'^**' ^^'T^POt, 
ing her to the love aS ca^ of ^S.,"" ^"'"^ «''«£'- > 
on his mind, and seemed ^vL „n ^f' ^^^ed forcibly 
agomzmg moment. TheS M^-'^S'^^fthat 
much on leaving the canS^fi,!^'*^?" increased so 

changed,"'"SdE"aCTli^ 't -7 sister much 
staira which led to the Itale d™^' ^ ^^^ "^^nded the 
" mS^ for this wS» '^^'^"g-"^™ J " I fear she is 

jng frame, TrevewT hL^^^^"'' ^ ^^^ ^'^^ siil 
before, to inform W of rr'"^" *** ^^' *^ ^'^-^ 
J^ England, and of ^^r ^J^Sl^Z^^,,:^, 

little verandah, Ae cS^T^-V''? «P«°7^do^ of her 
ing nearly intoThf ^ ^^ich clustered over it hang- 
withvS,f flLL"^'"' ^h^ had surrounded he^lf 

«n air^ %fe i5 T?' "^ "^**' «^^« *** her .apartment 
'^ ««/«fe, and had evidently also taken ^inusual 
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pains with her dress, although Utile was visible of her 
Wson^a large shawl covering her 8h««J<J?"' '^°«^,^!". 
E being Srown over her feet. ^Je >^ Je^ 
reached tlte door, Theresa flew forward, and the n*"* 
was locked in her friend's arms, sobbing I'^e a child. 

This meeting was just then ^.f'^fJZJT^.I^hl 
nerves to stand, and catching hold of httle St. Ives, he 
hastily descended with him into the garden. 

It was some time before either Miss Trevelyan or Ihe- 
resa had sufficiently recovered from their em^on to 
speak: the latter ga^i°g ^^^h tearfuUeyes on ^^le 
eW^^ated countenance of her fnend. " I f^J^^^JP'] 
find me much changed, Theresa," she at le'^J ^f ■ 
« six years will tell upon us all,— though I cannot sa> 
th^y h^e on you, m/love," (for Miss Tr^velyan's eyes 
were fixed in admiration on Theresa's dazzling beauty), 
» and I trust that in spite of your long residence abroad, 
vou are restored to us pure and fresh in mind as m person. 
You know I was old-fashioned and narrow-minded enough 
not to approve of your foreign expedition, when it wa. 
onlv to have been for two years, as I thought it at besi 
ZL dangerous experiment; so judge what my anxious 
f^rs for vou have been;-but I really think my ev.l 
S^ hive not been fulfilled, and that you are r.- 
turned to us the same Theresa you ever were. • 

Theresa averted her face. « I was never worthy o. 
your kindness," said she; "you always thought tot- 

hiffhlv of me. ,„ . 

. « Well, at all events," replied Miss Trevelyan, m a 

light tone, " you are not grown conceited, and I am not 

sure that humility was one of the quahUes for which you 

were most famous formerly-hey ! Thei^l Do you 

remember all our quarrels on that subject r'-andagan 

smiling on her as she drew her towards her, "Dear, deai 

Sre^!" added Miss Trevelyan, « what good it does me 

beholding your young face once more; and it does mv 

S gcld^lso to f eld in your eyes that you too a.^ 

haDoyatsee= " •> -.r poor Treevy again-that you still 

S for uTa 1 " i . 'easure in being at last restored to 

your old hom H U nmond." , 

Theresa's ...u • r ..ff lips alone answered this appeal to 
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her feelings. "I have so much to leam about you," 
continued Miss Trevelyan, " so much I want to ask, I 
hardly know where to commence my queries; but first 
tell me, where is your husband? why did he not come 
with you to-day ?" 

" He is gone out of town with a friend," replied The- 
resa. 

"He is quite well, I hope — still handsome? — and of 
course still desperately in love," added Miss Trevelyan, 
smiling gaily in Theresa's face. 

Theresa drew away — her colour deepened in her 
cheeks, a^d there was a pause. At last, Miss Trevelyan 
taking her hand in both hers, as she fixed her eyes stead- 
fastly on her — ^" Theresa !" said she, " are you happy ?" 

" Happy !" repeated Theresa, quickly, in a strange 
uncertain tone, (for that is a startling word when the 
heart does not readily echo to its sound)—*' yes, to be 
sure I am ! Happy as the world goes," she added, with 
assumed gaiety; "we must all have our cares, you 
know. Why you, yourself, dear Treevy, were always 
telling me this world was not the place in which to seek, or 
hope for happiness. I did not believe your words then," 
said she, with a melancholy smile; "I knew nothing 
of the world in those days beyond this kind sheltering 
roof. I chose to leave the * happy valley,' and of course 
met with the ills of life like others ; but really, afler all, 
during these last five years, mine has been such a strange 
unsettled existence, I have hardly had leisure to think 
whether I was happy — still less, perhaps, whether I was 
good." 

Miss Trevelyan looked earnestly in Theresa's face, at 
a loss to guess from her odd flighty manner, whether 
there was any foundation for the quick suspicions to which 
her suddenly altered tone and countenance had given rise. 
She therefore forbore to press the matter any farther just 
then — ^but again taking her hand, she kindly said, " We 
must by degrees tell each other everjrthing that has hap- 
pened to us since we parted. — My story will be soon told, 
Heaven knows 1" she added with a sigh. 

" It is your story, however, which I wish to hear," 
said Theresa, eagerly catching at her friend's words, in 
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order to turn the discourse from herself; although I fear 
I can but too well guess what it has been. You have 
sufi^red — you stilly I am afraid, sufier much." 

" God^ my child, proportions our strength to the evils 
He wisely inflicts! Had it been shown me all I was 
destined to endure, I fear weak human nature would have 
shrunk from the sight in dismay ; and yet, 3rear after year 
of constant suffering has passed over me, and my poor 
worn-out frame still struggles on ; indeed, I am now so 
used to pain, I l^ave nearly lost all recollection of the 
enjo3rment of ease and health, and am, therefore, spared 
those aggravations to my sufierings which such compari- 
risons always occasion — such mere bodily discomforts, 
particularly those of a body so exhausted as mine now 
is, cannot last long, and are therefore easy trials to our 
faith and fortitude, compared to those to which this world's 
happiness exposes us. Oh, Theresa ! I wish your task 
in life may be as easy as mine has now become,'* 
continued Miss Trevelyan, gazing in her young friend's 
face with the tenderest expression of interest; " I wish I 
felt sure you were as happy in your lot as I am ^n mine ; 
but still you can be sustained by that same Almighty 
Power which has strengthened me; it is through that 
divine assisting Power alone that I have been enabled to 
submit to tortures from which my human nature would 
have shrunk ; it is that Power which now opens to me a 
happiness beyond the imagination of man to conceive ! — 
for I look to it with certainty, as I know that He in whom 
I have trusted is faithful — that what I could not have done 
for myself, has been done for me — and that I may there- 
fore die in the sure hope of a blessed immortality. How, 
therefore, with such prospects before me, can I complain, 
if a few more hours or days must still be passed in sick- 
ness here below ; for this world, with its joys and sorrows, 
has become so little to me, — ^indeed, I had no idea I still 
clung so much to any one earthly thing as I now feel I 
do to you, Theresa, and I bless God for his goodness in 
granting me this one more earthly pleasure." 

While she spoke. Miss Trevelyan's countenance had 
assumed a degree of animation which rendered its ex- 
pression almost celestial. Theresa gazed on her in mute 
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astonishinent. ^' I have so long prayed," she continued, 
*^ to be allowed to see you again before I die ! — and my 
prayer at last seemed so hopeless, that as I now look on 
your dear face, I could almost fancy you were a blessed 
messenger sent from Heaven to tell me that my hour of 
release was come, and that I am soon to be admitted into 
that world where there will be no more pain nor sorrow, 
and where we shall be again united for ever in happiness." 
It was so long since such words — since the voice of 
religion had sounded in Theresa's ears, that its accents 
awed and overpowered her, and gazing on her friend as 
on a being of some superior order, she involuntarily sunk 
on her knees. " If you knew," said she, in a passion of 
grief and contrition, " the weak erring creature at your 
side, you would not t^ik of meeting her in that happy 
world to which you are hastening. Oh ! if I had but 
"^N;,;. your consolations !" she continued, clasping her hands to- 
^g^er in fervour, " if those hopes — those feelings, which 
make you look even upon death with a smile, could but 
quiet the fever of my mind — but it is impossible— impos- 
sible." * 

" Dearest Theresa, do not talk so strangely," said Miss 
Trevelyan with eagerness,— -for in the exalted rectitude 
of her own mind, she conceived Theresa's words to mean 
no more than the contrite sorrows of a pious heart ;• — 
' «' do not so injure yourself— do npt so injure your God 
as to think he will not listen to the praj^r of faith, al- 
though it proceeds from a troubled soul." 

Just then, Trevelyan, hoping the first agitation of the 
meeting was over, returned. On seeing Miss Trevelyan's 
unusually flushed cheeks and tearful eyes, and Theresa 
on her knees by her side, he hardly knew whether to ad- 
vance or retire. " We are at our confessions," said 
Miss Trevelyan, smiling ; and holding out her hand to- 
wards her brother, " I am trying to reconcile our poor 
wanderer to herself." 

Theresa, well aware that Trevelyan might but too well 
guess at the real cause of her self-accusations, did not 
dare to meet his eyes, but hid her face on Miss Trevel- 
yan's pillow. " Calm yourself, dear Theresa," said she, 
" it is I who have agitated you by talking in a mimner 
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which} perhaps, is not iair, for I am conscious I must 
see death and all connected with it, in a very different 
light from those who are still in the heyday of life; for 
having so long looked it in the face, it has really beccmie 
^ mine own familiar friend :^ hut we will talk no more of 
these things now ; and here is poor Frederick, to whom 
I have not yet spoken." 

Still Theresa wept on ;— Trevelyan approached her — 
Sanctioned by the presence of his sister, he ventured to 
press her hand to his lips, to hold it clasped in his ; and 
Miss Trevelyan, whose pure mind saw in his caresses to 
her weeping friend, no more than the commiserating kind- 
ness of pity, thanked heaven that the poor exile was again 
restored to his care. 

How long they continued thus, Trevelyan certainly 
could not have told ; for those delightful moments, during 
which he felt as if his heart was imited to Theresa's, 
passed by. too quickly for him to be able to take any 
cognizance of their flight. At last, little St* Ives running 
in, put an end to this general feeling of sadness and senti- 
ment. " Pretty lady crying," said he ; is the pretty lady 
naughty 1 Papa, what has she done !" 

" Tell the pretty lady, St. Ives," said Miss Trevelyan, 
smiling, " that I will forgive her, if she will behave bet- 
ter in future." 

" If you good, you may get up," said the child, in v^ 
coaxing tone, as he put his little arms round Theresa's 
neck. Theresa raised her head, and fondly kissing the 
boy, " Come," said she, " you and I will go and play to- 
gether in the garden," and quickly rising from her knees, 
as she seized his hand, she was out of the room and down 
the veranda steps in a minute. 

When thus left tete-a-tete^ their hearts both full of 
Theresa, Trevelyan felt almost bound to impart to his 
sister his doubts and fears respecting her; but he shrunk 
from the task, for it seemed to him that, in giving ex- 
pression to those fears, he should embody them into 
reality, and it was too sweet to his ears to listen to her 
kind expressions with regard to their prodigal child, for him 
voluntarily to throw out hints respecting her, which would 
necessarily disturb the affectionate interest she inspired. 
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Before long, Jofin appeared with the luncheon, and 
little St. Ives' repast. " Go and fetch your child," said 
Miss Trevelyan to her brother, " for I am sure it is al- 
ready full late for his dinner, and his companion also had 
much better take something." 

Trevelyan was nothing loth to obey his sister's orders, 
and soon joined Theresa in the garden. Her cheeks were 
still wet with tears, and although she was talking gaily to 
tn^ child, her eyes were fixed with an abstracted melan- 
choly* gaze on those scenes which recalled so much to her 
stricken mind. " I am sent to summon you to luncheon," 
said Trevelyan ; " for my sister thinks that botn the play- 
fellows will be much the better for a little refreshment. 

" Send in St. Ives," said Theresa in a low voice to 
Trevelyan, as she took his arm, " and stay here a min- 
ute or two with me, for I am not yet fit to encounter 
your sister. 

The boy ran into the hoifee, and they were left alone. 
Theresa walked slowly towards the parapet-wall, and 
then stopped. " How much does that beautiful Thames, 
so calmly gliding by, say to me !" she mournfully ex- 
claimed, after a moment's pause. 

" And to me too, Theresa," said Trevelyan, " do you 
think it says nothing ?" 

It was the first time that he had, notwithstanding her 
injunction, called her Theresa, and the sound, as it es- 
caped his lips, gave a strange thrill to his heart. 

?* This time seven years," she continued, as if she had 
not noticed his words, " you were rowing me and poor 
Treevy on that same lovely Thames. — What a happy 
being I then was ! — I would seek for greater happiness 
— -and I found — ^what those must find, who seek for that 
which does not exist." 

Theysa, quite overpowered by her feelings, covered 
her fa^ ynth her handkerchief, and wept so bitterly, that 
Treyelyan, supporting her with his arm, led her to the 
bendi under the Catalpa tree. To that well-known spot, 
whera she had so oflen in days of yore listened (alas ! 
' t09 carelessly) to the counsels and pious exhortations of 
' her friend. They sat for some time in silence. All 
around them spoke of change and decay ; for the garden, 
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unvisited by its owner, was totally aeglected, and a few 
persevering roses alone still made thwr way through the 
grass and nettles which had overgrown, the parterres. 

" Poor Treevy !" Theresa at length- exclaimed, *' I 
s^ it is many a day since she has been here ! Oh ! 
what a wretch I am to murmur at my lot, when I see 
her enduring so patiently such tortures ! — and how un- 
reasonable we are I for, would you believe it," she con- 
tinued — ^"miserably suffering as she is, I envy your 
sister — ^I envy her those strange feelings of enthusiasm . 
which support her so wonderfully through all her trials, 
although I must own lean neither enter into, nor indeed, 
comprehend them ; for she appears to me to live in a 
perfect dream ; and yet — ^I cannot help feeling reverence 
for her delusion." 

" Delusion I do you call it ?" inquired Trevelyan. 

" Yes, surely," replied Theresa quickly ; " why none 
but the fanatical martyrs of old, or some half mad devo- 
tee, ever looked upon bodily torture, and death, in the 
light she does ; and I must confess, if it is religion which 
does all that for her, it is a religion of which I can form 
no idea ? — cela me passe /" 

Trevelyan sighed. "Allow my sister, dear, dear 
Lady Herbert," said he, " to let you into the secrets of 
that extraordinary religion, the effects of which you ac- 
knowledge you admire, and even envy. Oh I let her — 
as I am sure she can — speak peace to your wounded 
mind." Trevelyan had taken Theresa's hand in his, 
and looked earnestly in her face. 

" Well, we will see what can be done," said she, witJi 
a most^bewitching smile ; " I will try and be what you 
^h— it least try and be better than I am now, which I 
fear will not be difficult," — and resuming a look of gaiety 
— " but we will talk no more about these things at pre- 
sent, for we should return to Treevy ; I think I feel more 
equal to encountering her now, and I promise I will not 
again behave so like a fool, nor treat you with any more 
of my childish nonsense." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Think not temptation comes i'th' form of sorrow, 
In that of pain, or sickness, or misfortune : 
'Tis long since Satan tried them all on Job, 
And better learn'd to understand his trade 
From being baffled. Wealth, prosperity. 
The smiles, the witching pleasures of the world, 
These are instruments to work with — ^these 
Will put thee to the proof . Old Play, 

Little were Theresa and her companions aware, 
while they were thus engrossed, the one by her sorrows, 
and the other by the interest of the moment, of the many 
eyes which had, during the last half hour, been fixed 
upon them from the window of the neighbouring house. 

Miss Brown happened to be just stepping into Mrs. 
Hopkins's, when they drove up to Miss Trevelyan's 
door, and she entered open-mouthed on the subject. 

" For goodness sake, my dear ma'am," she exclaim- 
ed, in a prodigious bustle, on reaching her friend's draw- 
ing-room, "can you tell me whose carriage that is which 
is just arrived at Miss Trevelyan's, with a lady and gen- 
tleman, and a sweet little boy ?" 

" Carriage !" exclaimed Mrs. Hopkins, starting from 
her seat and hurrying to the window, while every feeling 
of her soul was instantly roused into expectation and 
wonder, 

" I saw them get out," continued Miss Brown, " and I 
thought the gentleman looked like Lord Launceston." 

" Oh, no 1" said Mrs. Hopkins, significantly shaking 
her head ; " that is not Lord Launceston's carriage. 
Why, there are no arms upon it — ^no crest, nor coronet." 

"No, indeed — no more there are," said her friend, 
ashamed of her own extraordinary dulness in having 
overlooked such important circumstances: "and yet I 
am pretty certain it was Lord Launceston who came in 
it, though I could not distinguish whether it was Lady 
Launceston who accompanied him." 
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" Their carriage may be repairing,*' said Mrs. Hoji- 
kins, thoughtfully ; " and tliey may have hired one du- 
rinir the time, but that is not Lord Launceston's baroucht- 
— that I can swear to — and, bless me! see ! the coach- 
man is a common job, without a livery !" 

" Very true, indeed," said Miss Brown, again shocked 
at her want of observation. " How very strange !" 

"Very unaccountable indeed!" said Mrs. Hopkin&: 
" for Miss Trevelyan has so few visiters — in fact, I nia\ 
say n ne — none now at least who come in carriages.'' 

'* I hear she is very, ill," said Miss Brown. 

" Oh, dear, yes I quite dying," replied Mrs. Hopkins. 
" Dr. Hume says she cannot possibly last many months. 
It is some dreadful inward complaint, 1 believe, but I 
have never inquired, for such sort of tilings really mak^ 
one sick. I am sure I have not an idea what she does 
with herself, for I see nothing of her, although I am her 
next-door neighbour. I am not good enough for her, 1 
suppose," continued Mrs. Hopkins, drawing herself \\y. 
" for I hear she is more sanctified than ever, and ha^ 
struck up a great friendship with that new clergyman. 
Mr. Rivers, who makes every body cry, and give up go- 
ing to the play. He is quite one of the high-flown, sn 
they suit to perfection. I know it is all very well to U 
rehgious, and that sort of thing, particularly when in Mis< 
Trevelyan's situation ; but I can't help thinking it wouki 
be much better if she were to collect her neighbour^ 
around her to enliven her a little, and have now and then 
a cheerful rubber at cribbage or piquet. A very nice 
quiet game is piquet — and there is a great deal of play in 
it, I assure you. Now, would not that sort of thing bf 
much better for her than moping all alone ? " Of course," 
continued Mrs. Hopkins, " we all must die, that every 
body knows without a clergyman to come and tell one ; 
but I cannot see any use in holding one's nose over it, as 
one may say, which it seems to me Miss Trevelyan 
does." 

Little did Mrs. Hopkins know of the " peace, hope, and 
joy," of that being to whom, as a solace when on the 
brink of the grave, she would have recommended a cheer- 
ful rubber at cribbage, or a quiet game at piquet ! Miss 
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Trevelyan needed no cheering, for she had that inward 
"joy which passeth show," and " with which the world 
intermeddleth not." 

Her character, in its progress towards the Christian 
perfection to which she had now attained, had gradually 
thrown off the languid melancholy which had for a time 
clouded her path in life and shaded her best qualities. 
She was then struggling with human infirmity, she had 
now obtained the mastery ; and her purified spirit issued 
from the conflict bright and strong. The cheering sun 
of religion now shone on every thing around her, both in 
the moral and material world ; and as she lay on her 
couch at her window, and from it beheld God's handy- 
works in the lovely face of Nature, she blessed Him for 
having so decked out her prison-house, and for giving her 
a heart to value His bounties. She still indeed " found 
tongues in trees, books in the running stream, and ser- 
mons in stones," but saW good in every thing. 

She now even welcomed society, not perhaps that of 
Mrs. Hopkins ; for the first requisite in social intercourse 
is a mutual understanding of each other's speech, and 
those two individuals, (although next-door neighbours,) 
certainly did not speak the same moral language ; but 
Miss Trevelyan joyfully availed herself of the proflfered 
friendship and visits of Mr. Rivers and his family, and they 
as readily contributed all in their power to her daily com- 
fort. She was no now longer a solitary being. Her dwelling 
was no longer silent and deserted, and she felt the change 
with pious gratitude. Oflen, when the younger part of 
this excellent family had been thus cheering her solitude 
by their music or conversation, her thoughts reverted 
anxiously to her much-loved Theresa ; and ever disposed 
to self-accusation, she now lamented over those former 
solitary hab' .o, which had not only prevented her deriv- 
ing all the comfort and pleasure which she might from 
the society of her young friend, but had also so much cir- 
cumscribed her own powers of being of use to her. When 
visited by these, now useless regrets, many a fervent 
prayer did she put up to heaven for the absent object of 
her solicitude — for that misguided Theresa, who the while, 
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careless of herself, yva» madly courting those very dan- 
gers which her anxious frieud was deprecating for her* 

It was during t&e agitating meeting between this long- 
lost Theresa and her dying friend that Mrs. Hopkins' 
conversation with Miss Brown relative to her neighbour's 
mental resources took place ; and they were still descant- 
ing on the merits of piquet as a preparation fbr death, 
when the appearance (^ Trevelyan in his sister's garden 
put a -stop to the discussion, by instantly attracting the 
attention of the lynx-eyed Mrs. Hopkins. 

'^ Why I do declare, there is a gentleman walking down 
Miss Trevelyan's lawn," said she ; ^^ and sure eneugh, 
as you say, it is Lord Launoeston himself.'' 

The two friends immediately left their seats, and hur- 
ried to the window, that they might not lose the most 
trivial circumstance which could throw any light on the 
job coachman and mystmous carnage. 

"See, see!" exclaimed Miss Brown, after having 
watched Trevelyan for some time in sUence, as he stood 
gazing on the view b^re him j " there now is the very 
person who came with Lord Launceston standing by him 
— ^but I am sure it is not Lady Launceston.'' 

" Oh, dear no, it is not at all like her!" said Mrs. Hop- 
kins, evidently at fault ; " but wait till I get my opera 
glass, and then I'll tell you. Why, bless me! — I de- 
cla|e ! — ^I do believe that it is Miss Howard ! Lady Her- 
bert Leslie as is ! Why, I thought she had been laken 
prisoner by Buonaparte, fbr intriguing with his generals ; 
but I am quite certain it is Miss Howard. And so it 
seems Lord Launceston and she came down together 
cheek by jowl !" — and the friends looked eagerly in each 
other's faces for the mutual corroboration of their scan- 
dalous suspicions. ^ 

" Very extraordinary, an't it ? — and pray notice how 
they are standing together arm in arm in such a strange 
familiar manner. There, now she is crying ! — ^what ri- 
diculous affectation !" said Miss Brown, shrugging up her 
shoulders. " And I do declare he is actually talang her 
round the waist^-and only look how close he is sitting to 
her on the bench, staring her full in the fece ; I never saw 
any thing like it I why it is quite ^Jisaffreeable, and really 
one hardly knows which way to look!" 
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Mrs* Hopkins, however, soon settled the point as to 
the direction in which to turn her offended eyes, by iixi]% 
them still more effectually, through the medium of her 
glass, on the objects of her curiosity. — ^** Now do observe 
how impudently she looks at him," said she, '' and what 
a strange, flaunting, Frenchified figure she is, with her 
long greasy ringlets and her reticule ; and there they are 
off together again arm-in-arm ! Well, it is all vastly 
pretty, really, and mighty creditable to Miss Trevelyan 
countenancing such doings. I have oflen heard," con- 
tinued Mrs. Hopkins, " that my Lady Herbert was no 
better than she should be ; for you know when Lord Her- 
bert, poor man, was killed abroad, she went off with^ tfle 
French General who had run him through the body. 
Don't you remember hearing all about that affair, which 
happened, I thmk, about five or six years ago? What she 
has been doing with herself since, I don't know, but no 
good probably ; and I certainly had no idea that the Laun- 
ceston hmily ever would, or indeed couM^ have counte- 
nanced her again. — ^Miss Trevelyan too with her prodi- 
gious sanctity 1" 

** Oh, but that is always the way with those saints," 
rejoined Miss Brown ; " they positively prefer the society 
of women of bad character, because, I suppose, they have 
something to preach to them about, and hope for the 
honour of their conversion ; but dear preserve me I all 
the world knew formerly that Colonel Trevelyan and 
Miss Howard flirted together at a great rate, — only, as he 
was not then a Lord, nor had any prospect of being one 
at that time, probably she thought she had better not let 
a Marquis's son slip through her fingers." 

" Bye the bye !" exclaimed Mrs. Hopkins with a look 
of ecstacy, such as might be imagined to illumine the 
countenance of a discoverer of the longitude ! ^' this is the 
history of the carriage without arms or livery ! Pretty 
doings indeed ! and I am sure I pity poor dear Lady Laim- 
ceston from my heart; she is, I understand, a most excel- 
lent exemplary person, and poor woman, cannot, I am 
sure, be a very happy one !" 

How lucky it is Uiat there are such good thick walls 
of separation between neighbours ! between those who are 
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mstructed " to love each other as brethreii ! to prefer one 
aHother in honour." 

On the other side of this very necessary partition which 
divided Mrs. Hopkins from Miss Trevelyan, the latter 
was from her couch watching with a smile of affection 
her nephew, little St. Ives, as with a most voracious ap- 
petite he was devouring his roast chicken and currant tart 
— old deaf John waiting in due form behind his little 
lordship's chakr; afler having, in consideration of his 
clean frock-iand trousers, bound him up in his napkin, till 
he could scareely breathe or move. 
" " Oh, here comes the pretty lady and papa," said St- 
Iv^ " and here's some good tart for the pretty lady." 

" No, dear boy, no tart for me, I cannot eat," said 
Theresa; then suddenly observing John, she hastened 
up to him, and kindly shaking the old man by the hand, 
said, " How do you do, John ? . I am very glad to see you 
looking so well ;. why you are as young as fever." 

" I am sure, my Lady, I may return the compliment^ ^ 
retorted old John, most gallantly, and grinning from ear 
to ear, " for really your Ladyship looks quite buxom-like 
^I can't say as much for m«," he added in a lower voice, 
shaking his head, and looking mournfully towards his 
emaciated mistress ; " and I hope my Lord is well, and 
all the little lords and ladies, if so be there is any." 

" Qnite well, thank you, we are all quite well," replied 
Theresa hastily, in or^r to put an end to his queries. 

" Ay, and I dare say none of you, sorry to be home 
again," continued John, " for England is the only Chris- 
tian-like place to live in after all, and I dare say your 
Ladyship was sadly put about in them French countries, 
having nothing set comfortable for you ; indeed I have 
heard, (but whether it is true I don't know, and I really 
can 4iardly credit the story,) that they never rub down 
their tables in France, and that they have no such thing . 
as livery servants.." 

" Yes indeed, John," replied Theresa, emiSayouring 
to check a laugh, " both these reports are but too true.** 

John threw up his eyes to heaven — " Lord help us 1 
what will this world come to !" — ^then observing St. Ives 
had finished hts repast, he, postponing for the moment 
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the jremaiiider of his reflectictfis on revolations, and livery 
servants, set to work to wash his little master's face and 
hands, while Theresa wandered round the room, looking 
eameistly on every wdl-remembered object c<Hmected with 
her past life. 

** Ah, there is my old friend the guitar, I see," said 
she, taking it up from the piano forte, << and all gone 'to 
wreck and ruin like its former owner ; for its strings now 
seem only to jar, and can give pleasure to no one," — she 
paused and gave a deep sigh. But in a minute, making 
an eSRxpt to cast off the melancholy reflections to which 
the sight of the broken instrument had given rise, she re- 
sumed in a more cheerM tone, *' The guitar, however, 
can at all events be put to rights, so I will take it away 
with me and new string it, and the next time I come and 
see you, dear Treevy, I will sing all your old favourites." 

During the remainder of her visit, Theresa was to all 
appearance, the light-hearted being of former days, and 
these assumed spirits again reassuring Miss Trevelyan, 
she gazed on her with tb^ tenderest feelings of afl^ction, 
in blissful ignorance of the many sad changes which'had 
tetken place in her young friend. 

There was, in short, a mysterious attraction about 
Theresa which no one with any heart could resist. The 
very circumstance of her varying, uncertain spirits, and 
the wikt ebullitions of feeling or tluHightlessness to which 
she alternately gave way, increased the interest which 
she could not fail to inspire by the addition of doubt and 
anxiety. A doubt, however, unmixed with any suspicion 
of intended deception on her part, for her mind was like 
her complexion, perfectly transparent; and indeed it was 
this very artlessness of character which gave rise to the 
feeling of uncertainty about her; as, in utter carelessness 
of consequences or interpretations, she yielded to every 
passing sensation, and thus frequently betrayed feelings, 
whic^h Goe less guileless, and possessing more of this 
world's wisdom, would have Carefully concealed. 

It was now time to begin to think of departure, al- 
though every one concerned contemplated with reluctance 
the end of a visit which had in (j^rent ways been so 
agreeable to them all. As for Theresa, she felt as if, 
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during the last few hours, she had breathed a purer moral 
air; and the degree of innate rectitude which still clung 
to her, made her welcome its refreshing influence on her 
soul, although she had not courage to act up to the bet- 
ter feelings which it had for the moment inspired, or to 
extricate herself from the life (^unprincipled thoughtless- 
ness in which she had now been so long entangled. 

" God bless and preserve you, my dearest Theresa !" 
said Miss Trevelyan at parting, *' and let me see you soon 
again, tHe sight of you does me so much good." 
" As Theres£i returned her friend's kind embraces, and 
looked at the s]im transparent hand which held her's, she 
was but too well ftware that if she wished again to be* 
hold her the visit must not be long deferred, and carried 
away by the feelings which the sight of the patient suf- 
ferer had excited, she at the minute fancied she would 
willingly have devoted her whole existence to her afflict- 
ed protectress, and thus endeavour to expiate her past 
fellies by a life of piety and seclusion. 

The party entered the carriage, -and drove from the 
door in silence. For Trevelyan noticed with too much 
pleasure the present emotions of Theresa's heart, to wish 
to disturb the reverie in which he saw she was absorbed, 
and being himself also depressed and pre-occupied, he 
willingly left her to her own reflections. Before long St. 
Ives' little head began to nod with sleep, and Trevelyan 
fearful he might fall, endeavoured, but in vain, to prop 
him up with the cushions of the carriage. 

" Let him come and sit by me," said Theresa, whose 
attention was at last attracted towards her companion, 
" and I will wrap him up in my cloak that he may not 
catch cold." 

The drowsy child was placed at her side, she put her 
arm roimd him, and thus carefully screened from the air 
he soon fell into a profound sleep on her shoulder. She 
gazed on him fer some time in silence, and then wiping 
away a tear which had fallen on his rosy cheek from 
her's — ^" Poor child !" said she, " how happy ! how peace- 
ful he looks !" — long may that peaceful happiness last !" 
Trevelyan, much al^ted, did not speak, and not another 
word was uttered by either of them until the rattling noise 
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of the carriage on the stones of London, disagreeably 
broke the trance into which they had both fallen« 

There is a silence between those of congenial minds, 
still more delightful perhaps than the intercourse of con- 
versation. Not the most evanescent impulse of Theresa's 
mutable soul escaped Trevelyan's observation, and she 
— ^when not wholly engrossed by her own — read instinc- 
tively his every feeling. In short there seemed to be still 
some mysterious link between them, which fate herself 
could not break, although she had for a time appeared to 
counteract her own design by separating two beings so 
formed for each other, and who appeared to have been 
thrown together, purposely to secure the good and hap- 
piness of both. This unnatural contention seemed how- 
ever now at an end, and each weary heart to be permitted 
to find in the other that repose of which it had been so long 
in search. And when thus, once again enjo3ring the 
luxury of sympathy, Trevelyan believed he could so dis- 
cipline his mind as to raise his afiections for Theresa 
above all selfish considerations, and be content to make 
her good and happiness his first object in life,1tidependettt 
of his own. 

Emboldened by this self-deceiving thought, he now 
ventured to gaze on his abstracted companion, and as he 
fancied that he read in the softened expression of her 
eyes, and the sadness visible in her eloquent countenance, 
indications of altered feelings, he gave way to the most 
flattering hopes for the- future, when he should behold the 
object of his solicitude again restored to peace and happi- 
ness, and have tutored himself into content. In the vir- 
tuous enthusiasm of the moment, Trevelyan possibly gave 
himself credit for much more philosophy than he in fact 
possessed — but his very mistake was to his honour ; and 
strangely palsied must be the heart of that m€ui, who can 
look on his favourite child nursed in the arms of the wo- 
man he has loved, and remained unmoved. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



*' Should thoM fofid hoped e'er forsake thee 

Whteh now so sweetly thy heart employ ; 
ShoQid &e eold world eome to wake thee 

From all thy TieooBB of youth and joy ; 
Oh 'tis then-^he thoa hast slighted 

Would come to cheer thee when all seem'd o'er ; 
l!heik the Truanfi lost and blighted, 

Would to his bosom be taken once more." 

EvEBY one has surely Mt that there haire be^ mo- 
ments in their existence— not moments of pecvtliar impor- 
tant events, but on the contrary, of comparative insignifi- 
cance — which have neverthelei^i lefl unaccountably strong 
impressions on the mind. Such moments may have been 
marked merely by some accidental enjoyment of the 
beauties of nature, or attended solely by some other out- 
ward circumstance of apparently as trifling interest. But 
such delicious recoHections wluch have so strangely 
struck our imaginations, have always had, (though often 
unknown to ourselves,) some mysterious connexion with 
our destiny or (fisposition, by the means of which they 
are thus fixed in the mind, and obtain their undymg 
charm. So triffing are sometimes the outward features 
of these recollections, that they may be forgotten even by 
ourselves, until some as insignificant passing event touch- 
ing the same string in our hearts, that former br^ht spot 
suddenly -shines forth to our mind's eye in all its original 
fascination. 

Such were to Trevelyan the impressions of this day 
spent at Richmond, of which, happiness and joy had cer- 
tainly not been the prominent features ; yet, ever during 
the remainder of his life that day was marked in his 
memory as one of those peculiar moments, wjiich our 
imagination consecrates. 

When the carriage Tsitopped at the door of Mivatt's 
Hotel, it was with difficulty that little St. Ives could be 
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roused from his sleep, and persuaded to leave his resting- 
place. " Blessings on thee, dear hioy !" said Theresa, as 
she fondly kissed his half-stupified face, and resigned him 
to the care of his- father; then holding out her hand to 
Trevelyan, "I do not ask you in," she said, "for intruth 
I am in every way tired, and must go and rest both body 
and mind." 

It was now late, and as the Penrhyns and some of the 
female family connexions were to dine with him, Trevel- 
yan hurried to Cavendish Square as fast as his child's' 
pace would allow. On reaching home, he found that 
Augusta was already gone to dress for dinner; he there- 
fore directly deposited little St. Ives in the nursery, and 
in his way down stairs stopped at his wife's dressing- 
room. He found her in unusual spirits and good hu- 
mour, being in a perfect ecstacy with the house at Ches- 
hunt, and at ther success of her inquiries and negotiations. 
" It was so airy and clean ! such an excellent nursery I" 
with. a room opening to the right and another opening to 
the lefl — and all so convenient ! Then she found there 
was a very clever apothecary, particularly used to child- 
ren's complaints, within half a mile : " In short," added 
Augusta, " there is but one objection which you can pos- 
sibly make to the place, which is, that I fear you will 
thiii the rent rather high." 

Trevelyan too happy to find Lady Launceston in so 
agreeable a mood, and feeling that he certainly owed her 
some compensation for the manner in which he had spent 
that, day, made no difficulties. Augusta was in raptures. 
" Griffiths can go down to-morrow and settle it all," said 
she " and there is a regular carrier three times a week, 
so we can send some of our things next Friday," and can 
so arrange that the children shall go one of the carrier 
days, and then their beds can be taken down that morn- 
ing,, and be all ready for them at Cheshunt by the even- 
ing; nothing can be more convenient. So, you see, it 
only required taking a little trouble, and all was soon set- 
tled." 

Augusta was dressing for the ball, and as at this mo- 
ment the maid was busily employed decorating her mis- 
tress's hair, and thereby entirely intercepted Trevelyan 
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fjTom her view, he thought there could not altogether be a 
more favourable Qioment for the breakiiig of that ice of 
GODcealment which had hitherto ensted b^een them oo 
the subject of Theresa, particularly as he was convinced 
that St. Ives would soon betray in whose company he had 
passed the day« Aware, therefore, that it would be wise 
to have the first word of the story, and at once boldly tell 
the truth, he with his hand on the lock of the door, and 
having already half <^ned it, said, ^^ Both carriages may 
be used to-night, if necessary, and if it should be any 
convenience to the Penrhyns to have ours: for,*'— -and 
he drew a long breath,^-^*' for Lady Herbert heahe also 
went to see my sister to-day, and so I went to Richmond 
with her^'* 

Augusta said nothing, and as Trevelyan did not see 
her face, he could not tell what language her counte- 
nance might have spoken on hearing this piece of intelli- 
gence ^ and inexpressibly rdieved at having thus got over 
the dreaded confession, he immediately left hra wife's 
apartment and hurried to his own. 

When he entered the drawing-room before dinner he 
found Augusta and the children were there already, as 
well as the Penrhyns and some of their other guests. Mr. 
Penrhyn, who was particularly partial to little St. Ives, 
had him on his knee, and as Trevelyan went up to him, 
addressed him with, ** What is all this long story your 
boy is trying to tell me about a pretty lady and a cur- 
rant tart?" 

The deepened coloiu: in Trevelyan's face might iutye 
betrayed to his friend his full consciousness of the subject 
of the child's conversation, but Mr. Penrhyn, occupied 
with his 'companion did not observe him. '' Come St. 
Ivesi" said he, kindly encouraging the narrator, ''try 
again : what is it you want to say ?" 

u Why St. Ives say," continued the child, '' that me 
went with papa to see a pretty lady up-stairs in her own 
room, and then we went to Richmond to see aunt Treevy , 
and papa and the pretty lady were such favourites to- 
gether!— *and she said she would be St. Ives' mamma if 
me would be her little boy — and me would like v^ry 
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much to be pretty ktdy's little boy, but then St* Ives ki 
mamma's boy.'' 

*'St. Ives is a very foolish little chatterbox," said 
Trevelyan, passing his hand over tbe child's mouth as if 
in play, in order to stop his story. 

^^ St. Ives, don't make such a noise," said Augusta, 
** or I shall send you away." 

The boy coloured up, and was for a few minutes 
siknt, but soon encouraged by Mr* Penrhyn's notice, he 
returned to the events of the momiqg. " Poor pretty 
lady cried sol" resumed the little narrator: ^' but aunt 
Treevy said if she would be good she might play with 
St. Ives, and so we had such fun in the gard^ and 
such a nice currant tart, but the pretty lady could not 
eat any of it," and he shook his little head in com- 
miseration. 

Lady Launce^ton here, with a look and manner of 
unusual displeasure, got up and rang the bell. *' Send 
Hitchcock here for £e children diiectly," said she, as 
soon as the servants appeared — and in a minute-the for- 
midable Hitchcock earned off poor little St. Ives in the 
beau milieu of his story. He did not dare remonstrate, 
no more did Trevelyan, and for more reasons than one 
he had not himself particularly enjoyed the subject which 
his boy had chosen to comment upon; and besides, the 
presence of the children in the drawing-room Was one of 
the disputed points between him and his wife, as he, with 
perhaps more fondness than wisdom, was always anxious 
to have them with him when he was there, and Lady 
Launceston on her part strongly objected to an indul- 
gence which did not at all suit her strict system of 
education. 

As soon €U3 the female part of her guests had that 

evening departed. Lady Launceston set off for D e 

House with her young charge, leaving Trevelyan to 
follow with Mr. Penrhyn. By the time these two latter 
reached the scene of action, the ball-room was quite full, 
and dancing had begun. Waltzes and quadrilles were 
not then introduced into England, so that the world of 
fashion was still labouring through the endless avenues 
of country dances. 
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Trevelyan, having no pjurticular object of interest for 
which to brave the heat and buffeting of the crowd, re- 
mained alone near the door at which he had entered the 
dancing-room, while Mr. Penrhyn went on in search of 
his daughter. The monotonous drone of the music having 
soon thrown him into a reverie, his thoughts had of 
course reverted to Richmond and Theresa; and, recur- 
ing with satisfaction to the impression evidently made 
upon her mind by his sister's exemplary goodness, he 
gave way to the hope that she might still be checked in 
her thoughtless career before it was too late, and saved 
from the dangers by which she seemed to be threatened. 
While still wholly occupied with these reflections, the un- 
varying wearisome tune at last ceased — ^the crowd of 
dancers dispersed — and as they cleared off, he, to his 
astonishment, beheld on the opposite side of the room, in 
the full blaze of beauj:y and decoration, and the evident 
object of general attention, — ^Theresa herself! — On one 
side of her was a person whom he did not know, and on 
the other Mr. Lascelles, on whose arm she was leaning. 

Trevelyan could hardly believe his eyes! for she had 
said nothing to him about being at the ball ; and although 
several hours had passed since they had parted, and 
there had consequently been full time for the great change 
in her dress and appearance, yet he could hardly believe 
it was the same, sad, subdued, sensitive Theresa, whom 
he had so lately quitted. The free glance of her eyes, 
which had so painfully struck him before, again replaced 
the softened expression of tenderness and sentiment which 
had left so delightful an impression on his heart. Again, 
as on that night when he had first seen her, her beautiful 
neck and shoulders were indelicately exposed ; and again 
her whole appearance was calculated to excite astonish- 
ment rather than interest — ^admiration rather than respect. 

Trevelyan's first- impulse was instantly to join her, — 
but he checked himself: he was aware he must not give 
way to the all-engrossing and increasing interest of her 
society ; he remembered that Lady Launceston herse: / 
was now present ; and (what perhaps influenced him still 
more powerfully than any of these considerations) he was 
too much disheartened and piqued by Theresa's present 
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appearance even to wish to attract her attention ; he there- 
fore continued, as if spell-bound^ at his place, watching 
her every look and g^iture, which, to his alarmed imagi- 
naticxi, spoke but too plaiiUy the allowed familiarity be- 
tween her and Lascelles. 

While thus engaged, he saddsoly beheld his wif^ ap- 
proach the spot where they were, and an instinctive feel- 
ing of dread made him hold his breath, m painful antici- 
pation of what was likely to follow. Theresa immedi- 
ately recollected Lady Launceston, cmd instantly, with 
her hand extended, she advanced towards her. Augusta 
stopped, and for a minute stared steadfastly in her 
face; — the profiered hand was not taken, — and a cold, 
formal, distant curtsey was all the recognition which she 
vouchsafed. Trevelyan bit' his lips in vexation, scarcely 
able to restrain the ^aculation of anger which trembled 
on them. 

Theresa still stood beside Lady Launceston, with a 
smile on her face, and it was evident by the expression 
of her countenance, that she was addressing something 
kind and flattering to her. Augusta's lips did not move 
in reply — ^there was another formal curtsey, — and she 
passed on. 

Trevelyan's heart sunk within him at the wretched 
prospect for future domestic comfort which . the short 
scene just enacted before him foretold. All his prophetic 
fears seemed thus verified, and irritated and disappointed 
by the conduct of all those with whom he was connected, 
as well by the ties of afiection as those of irrevocable duty, 
he sat ruminating on his perplexing situation, hardly con- 
scious where he was, or what was passing around him. At 
length Theresa's name pronounced close to him, instantly, 
and painfully, roused him from his abstraction. 

" What a beautiful creature that Lady Herbert Leslie 
is !" exclaimed a distinguished-looking young man ; " I 
declare it is impossible to keep one's eyes from her, and 
I have been staring at her till I am really ashamed." 

" I dare say she has no objection," said his companion, 
with a sneering smile ; " at least her eyes and dress both 
invite observation tod much for her to have any right to 
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resent it: her beauty is perfect certainly, but I cannpt say 
as much for her style and inanners«" 

'' Who in the world was she ?'' resumed his neighbour. 

'^ Oh, I do not know exactly who, as to name and 
family. Leslie picked her up in one of his knight-errant 
love-freaks. DonH you remember, a few years ago, in 
one of our Funny Club expeditions to Richmond, his 
attention being extraordinarily attracted by some ballad- 
singer on the river ? Well, she is the self-same person. 
He was so desperately smitten that evening that he went, 
like a fool, and took a lod^ng at Richmond ; and at last 
succeeded in winning the fair songstress* I believe she 
is somebody's natural daughter, and, in one way, Leslie 
had. more luck than he deserved, for it seems she had not 
only a beautiful voice, but money into the bargain." 

" And where have they been ever since ?" continued 
Theresa's admirer, his eyes still fixed upon her, " for I 
never saw or heard of her before." 

'' Oh, they have been abroad, and I understand have 
only just effected their escape from Paris, where they 
have been for some years among the ditenus* Lascelles 
came with them, and it is very plain in what capcuntyy I 
think, as he and Lady Herbert seem inseparable. She 
appears to be here to-night under the patronage of Mrs. 
Lindsay, who is one of the greatest jades that ever 
breathed, so that altogether it is a fine mess ! As for 
Leslie himself, who was always a sad dissipated fellow, 
he is, I find, now become a regular gambler. I^w him 
yesterday at Ascot betting in high style, as if he knew 
perfectly well what he was about, and he carried ofi* a 
great deal of money." 

It may easily be supposed what were Trevelyan's 
feelings during this conversation ; for he was himself too 
well aware of many corroborating facts to doubt the gene- 
ral truth of the statement ; and although his first impulse, 
on hearing Theresa so lightly spoken of, might have been 
to resent such aspersions on her character, he could not 
but allow that her appearance and ton in society were but 
too well calculated to give rise to the most unfavourable 
conjectures, and he could not, therefore, venture to con- 
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tradict that of whioh he was himself again painfully 
doubtful. What he had now overheard, however, roused 
him from the state of vague passive anxiety which had 
hitherto oppressed him, and he .resolved, at all hazards, 
to endeavour to rescue her from that self»destruction to 
which she seemed hastening. Theresa's honour, repu- 
tation, her very existence, seemed now at stake. The 
greater her danger, the more he was bound to protect 
her, and) as her father's friend, boldly to avow himself 
to be her's. If he could but prevail on Augusta to 
countenance her, all would \)e well; for not only her 
friendship would directly place Theresa in a totally dif- 
ferent situation in the world from that into which she was 
now by unfortunate circumstances thrown, but by sanc- 
ticHiing his own, it would enable him to exert over her 
that influ^ice which his heart told him he still possessed. 
Lady Launceston had good sense and principle, if not 
tenderness of feeling, and he thought it impossible, that 
when the whole was fidrly explained to her, she could 
refuse to take by the hand a misguided, neglected being, 
who seemed to have no real friend but himself, and to 
whom he was bound by a solemn promise to her dying 
father. 

All these considerations decided Trevelyan as to the 
line of conduct he should pursue, and he now only felt 
impatient to put it into execution. Agaiii he fixed his 
eyes on, the object of his anxiety, and at* last saw her with 
her two companions leave the ball-room by the door 
which led into the opposite suite of apartments. As it 
was now late, he concluded he should see no more of her 
that night, nor indeed did he wish it ; for he felt he could 
not now -freely open his mind to her, and to speak to 
Theresa on common-place, uninteresting subjects, was 
always with him impossible : he therefore remained fixed 
to the spot, revolving in his mind in what manner to pro- 
pitiate Augusta in her favour. 

It was not long before Lady Launceston joined him, 
announcing her readiness to go home whenever he liked, 
as Mr. Penrhyn was willing to stay with his daughter. 
She did not say a word respecting her meeting with The- 
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resEi but Trevelyan fanded (it might however be cwcily 
fancy) that her manner was even more than usually chilli 
and dry ; but Augusta was ao habitually reserved, that 
it was not always easy to judge by her mere manner of 
what was passing in her mind. Trevelyan immediately 
rose from his seat, and followed his wife, but the crowd 
in the outward room being excessive, they made but i^ow 
progress. ~ ' 

Every one who has frequented London assemblies 
must surely be well acquainted with the sort of stupefied 
trance into which the mind is thrown, by the confused 
chorus of uninteresting voices, when it is strwigly occu- 
pied by some object totally unconnected with the scene 
around. Thus entranced, Trevelyan moved mechani-^ 
cally along, making absent replies to the conmion-place 
remarks occasionally addresised to him, when suddenly a 
voice and laugh which always vibrated to his heart, struck 
on his ears, and quickly turning in the direction whence 
the sounds came, he beheld Theresa seated at a little dis- 
tance, surrounded by a crowd of admiring young meny 
and the eternal Lascelles still at her side. 

Trevelyan groaned in spirit, for all he saw and heard 
' served only to confirm his fears, and render his hopes 
hopeless. Whether the laugh had also attracted Lady 
Launceston's attention towards her from whom it pro- 
ceeded, cannot be ascertained ; but she appeared to him 
to quicken her progress, and soon disappeared through 
the door- way which led to the top of the stairs. TreveK 
yan cast one more anxious look back at Theresa, and her 
eyes then met his. She coloured, and starting from her 
seat, came hastily up to him. 

" I have seen Lady Launceston," said she, " and I saw 
you in the ball-room, and I can plainly perceive that you 
are displeased with me — ^though for what I hardly know ;" 
but, as she uttered these last words, a still deeper blush 
betrayed her full consciousness of the offence — ^* however, . 
we cannot-tliscuss these matters now — ^but will you come 
to me to-moiTow morning ? I really want to speak to 
you, — to consult you." 

On uttering th^ words, the expression 6f Theresa's 
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countenance strangely changed, and Tievelyan felt the 
nervous tremble of the hand which she had laid on his 
arm. — " You will come, will you not?" — said she, looking 
earnestly in his face, and then added in a lower tone, 
while an arch smile again suddenly illumined her fea- 
tures, " that is to say, if you dare ; and pray come early, 
for I have much to say to you." 

Trevelyan had no time to refbct on liis answer, as he 
was fearful of irritating Augusta's possible jealousy by 
any further delay, and he therefore hastily agreed to the 
appointment. 

*' Thanks, thanks," said Theresa, again pressing his 
arm, ^^ and you shall scold me as much as you please ;'' 
then casting on him a look of innocent, almost childish 
contrition, she again returned to her companions. During 
this short conversation Lascelles' eyes had been fixed 
upon her and Trevelyan; and with an expression which 
plainly told that the story of lea affaires with Vand de la 
jeunesse had not gone down with him any better than with 
Maricuine* 

Trevelyan immediately hurried after Lady Launceston, 
and found her already in the hall. He had not courage 
that night to commence his i^ieditated appeal to her feel- 
ings in favour of Theresa ; little therefore passed between 
them during their drive home, for although both were 
evidently occupied by the same engrossing subject, Au- 
gusta still pertinaciously maintained an impenetrable re- 
serve with regard to her supposed rival, and Trevelyan 
wising to postpone the dreaded moment of breaking the 
ice until he had determined upon,the best mode of attack, 
was also silent. 

The matrimonial tete'd-tete breakfast in Cavendish 
Square was next morning even more than unusually 
cheerless. As soon as it was over, and the servants 
and children had all disappeared, Trevelyan, instead of 
repairing to his own room, according to his usual habit, 
. followed his wife into the inner drawing-ropm, and sat 
down by the table at which she was then writing a note. 
The note was finished, delivered to the servant, and 

the door closed. Trevelyan then summcMiing all his 

7* 
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ccoirage, at once addressed Augusta on the subjeet next 
his heart. 

" Did you see Lady Herbert Leslie at D— e House, 
last night?" said he. 

<' Yes," relied Augusta, with evident astonishment in 
her countenance at his venturing to name or even cdlude 
to Theresa. " I by chance fell in with her, and she vo- 
lunteered to come up and introduce heradf to me ; I am 
sure if she had not, I should never have known her, for 
I never saw such an extraordinary figure as she is be- 
come." 

" Are you going to call upon her ?" continued Trevel- 
yan, after a moment's pause, and in as composed a tone 
as he could assume. 

^' Yes, perhaps I may just once call upon her," said 
Lady Launcest(»i, ** that is to say if I find any one ^se 
has done so, because she was formerly at Trevelyan 
Castle, and because Lord Herbert was a friend of my 
poor brother's ; but I cannot of course be expected to do 
more than leave my name, nor can even you wish I 
should." 

" Yes, indeed I do," rejoined Trevelyan with eagerness, 
" I not only wish, but earnestly request of you to show 
,her every kindness in your power." 

Augusta, with an expression of astonishment mingled 
with anger, hastily said — ^**You really surprise me by 
such a request ! and I can pnly suppose that you are 
totally ignorant of the very light manner in which Lady 
Herbert is talked of; although I should have thought her 
mere appearance might have given rise to some suspi- 
cions to her disadvantage. At all events, however, 
whatever your opinion of her may be, -mine is quite set- 
tled, and you must allow me in this instance to be the 
best judge of my Own conduct, for I know what is due, 
not only to myself, but to society." 

Trevelyan felt his temper rising, but he commanded 
himself. " I will allow," said he, still subduing his voice 
and manner to the utmost, " that Lady Herbert's dress 
and appearance are against her, but remember that such 
probably is the fashion of those with whom of necessity 
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she has been associating in France, and the same cause 
may have operated on her manners, which naturally 
have caught somewhat of the ton of the society in which 
she has unfortunately been thrown, and which, although 
certainly objectionable, may strike us the more, from &e 
total cessation of all intercourse between the countries; 
but these little peculiarities would, I am sure, be soon cor- 
rected in your society, and your countenance would of 
course at once silence all ill-natured prejudices against 
her. I need h§rdly add that I am perfectly satisfied that 
beyond a little want of prudence and judgment in such 
trifles. Lady Herbert's conduct is quite irreproachable, 
although she has been placed in very trying situations.'' 

** I am very glad, for your sake," said Augusta with 
an unusual shortness of manner, '' that you are so satis- 
fied ; but as I am not, I must beg to decline the honour of 
Lady Herbert's acquaintance." ' 

Trevelyan did not immediately answer, for he felt his 
face had reddened with anger, and was fearful lest by an 
unguarded word he might irritate, where his object was 
only to propitiate ; in a minute or two, however, agfln 
overcoming his feelings, he continued. *' This, how- 
ever, is hardly a question of opinion, for it is one of 
duty." 

** Of duty 1" exclaimed Augusta hastily ; " I must say 
I cannot see how, or why, I am in duty bound to asso- 
ciate with a person of whom I think very un&vourably, 
merely because some years ago she chanced to pass a 
week or two under the same roof with me." 

" You mistake me," said Trevelyan ; " the duty to 
which I allude refers to myself, and I must entreat you 
will cahnly listen to me. You know I was guardian to 
Theresa — ^to Lady Herbert Leslie," said he with impa- 
tience, and hastUy correcting himself. — " Her father be- 
queathed her to my ccune, my protection. She is an or- 
phan — she has no connecticms — ^not a friend in the world 
but myself, and therefore — ^" 

. ** She seems to have no lack of friends," said Augusta 
interrupting him, and with a most provoking smile on her 
face, " and as they do not happen to be to my fency, I 
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must on my part again beg you will excuite tne from 
having any further intercourse with Lady Herbert Leslie 
than that of the commonest civility, and even that will be 
for your sake,'' said she, pointedly; <' for had she not 
been a friend of yoiirj, I certainly should not even have 
gone so far as to call upon h^,— -and few in my situation, 
^-and under ^l circumstances, — ^would have done as 
mu<5h-*' 

*^ Augusta !" said Trevelyan with a firmness of man» 
ner he rarely assumed, '* I have never required any 
thing of you as a husband; I have seldom even contra- 
dicted your slightest wishes-^I now ask a jToDottr of you 
— ^I ad( you to befriend one to whom I am bound by the 
sacred ties of a dying friend's wishes:— do not force me 
to demand of your duty, what I would wish to owe en- 
tirely to your affection." 

'* Ask any thing of me but <ibis," said Augusta, with 
most provoking composure, <' for on this subject my mind 
is quite made up." 

«* And so is mine," said Trevelyan with warmth, 
'^ therefore think <^wfaat I have said; for I give you no- 
tice, that as soon as Lord Herbert Leslie returns to town, 
I shall most certainly ask them both to the house." 

Trevelyan hastily rose from his seat ; for he felt that 
his temper, naturally none of the calmest, was irritated 
^ beyond his control, and he dared not therefore trust him- 
self to longer parley; particularly as at that moment it 
seemed perfectly useless to push the matter any farther 
with Lady Launceston. He therefore, without utterii^ 
another word, abruptly lefl the room, and the outward 
door was heard to close with a bang as he hurried down 
stairs to his own apartment. This was the first down- 
right quarrel which had ever taken place between Tre- 
velyan and his wife ; and notwithstanding the total ab- 
sence of all sympathy and sentiment between them, still 
his kind affectionate heart felt it much ; and as his pas- 
sion cooled, and conscience resumed her power, his feel- 
ings were the more acute from not being totally free 
from those of self-reproach. Besides, he did not very 
well see how he should extricate himself from the diffi- 



culties in which he was placed on Theresa's account ; 
being too well aware of the inflexible nature of his wife's 
disposition to flatter himself with any hopes of her relent- 
ing in her favour. 

This obduracy, so peculiar to Augusta, prepared him 
but too well for yielding to the charm of contrast in The- 
resa's ever interesting character and bewitching man- 
ners ; and afler passing a full hour in the vain hope that 
every nunute would bring Lady Launceston to him in a 
more conciliatory mood, he at last in despair of any ex- 
planation taking place between them just then, set out for 
his promised visit to Mivart's Hotel. 

^' How late you are !" said Theresa as she welcomed 
him with one of her sweetest smiles; " I was afraid you 
had foigotten me, and were not coming : sit down, for I 
have much to say to you." 

Theresa was pale, and appeared depressed. " There 
is no use in having any concealments from you," said 
she, '^ so I am going at once boldly to inform you of all 
my distresses — %ut first tell me how is my dear little 
chaperon of yesterday; I hope he did not catch cold, and 
that you were not scolded for keeping him so late — ^And 
by the bye, why were you angry with me -last night? for 

I am sure you were 1 suppose,' however, I may 

guess," she added colouring, " and that you were not 
pleased at seeing Lascelles with me; but really you give 
too much importance to that afiair." 

" It is impossible to give too much importance to what 
concerns the fair fame of a woman— of a wife," said 
Trevelyan with much seriousness of manner. "You 
have never lived in the world of England, Lady Herbert; 
you have been, alas ! long used to the licence of manners 
at present adopted on the continent, and as your guardian 
I really feel bound to warn you of your danger." 

*» Well, really," said Tlieresa laughing, " your English 
world appears to be a little imfair ; it says nothing to a 
man who, without any restraint, any excuse, amuses 
hmiself as he pleases ; but a woman, it seems, is not al« 
loWed the most harmless recreation." 

" Harmless ! do you call it ?' said Trevelyan. 
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^^Yes, surriy harmless,'^ she oontiiiued, with eager* 
ne^ <^ where no feeting of the heart is en^^aged-^when, 
indeed, every feelings every thought, is engrossed by*—** 
Her voice faltered, and she stopped. 

'^ Th^i, 48ac Lady Herb^, if there is no feeling in 
the case, why risk your reputation— why invcJve your- 
self in difficulties for which &ere can be no compensation I 
— indeed, allow me to add, no e3(cuse. Why permit- a 
young man, no way i^nnected with yon, to be alwayB at 
your side?*' * *-' ...:'. . • . ; ». 

" Merely ^mtr jfo«ier le tems,^' replied llieresa in a 
careless tone — ^^ for, brieve me," she continued, but in a 
totally altered manner ; — ^' believe me I have that withiii 
me which will ever secure me from all such dangers as I 
see you apprehend for me. A woman never loves twice 
— ^not at least as I have loved— as for my torment I still 
loye — and such an afl^tion makes her whole soul revolt 
at the bare idea of that which would not only demde 
herself, but the sentiment on which she exists. And that 
solitary sentiment is all that is now left to me.-*-Oh ! 
Colonel Trevelyan, even you do not know me ! Even you 
are still not aware that, when you see me thus playing 
the part of a gay, hardened, worldly flirt, I am then most 
wretched ; — and that at the very instant that you are con- 
demnihg me for my unprincipled levity, I am merely 
endeavouring, by a momentary intoxicati<m of spirits, to 
banish from my mind feelings and recollections which, if 
given way to, might drive me, in desperation, to be^ — 
what you suspect I am — ^but at which my very nature 
shudders. Leusoelles is nothing more to me," she con* 
tinued, with a wild vehemence of manner, *' than a tool 
whidi may be of use in at last rousing my husband's feel- 
ings towards me— if indeed there are still any left. I 
have tried kindness— { have tried forbearance-^meanness 
even — ^I will now try what effect the dread of injured 
honour may produce." "* 

" Theresa, beware !" cried Trevelyan ; " it is a danger- 

' ous game to play. Many have tried it, but have always 

been worsted in the attempt. And if your own feelings 

are so much under ccmtrol, how can you answer for those 



of anotlier? How can you be sure you will ever com- 
mand respect from one to whom you give every encou- 
ragement?" 

^ Leave that to me," said Theresa, with quickness ; 
*^ Lascelles no more dare goJjeyondJhaLliQe.9£j d em areft g ' 
tion which I have in my own mind laid down, than he 
dare^. make love to jpur pattern wife. And, T)y the bye," 
she continued, her eyes nashing fire, " I spoke to her last 
night — ^I went up to her with the most cordial prefers c^ 
renewed friendship— but I saw the proud look of con- 
scious superior virtue in -her cold countenance. — ^I saw 
plainly that she felt there would be contamination even in 
my touch. But I laugh at all that — I can look an un- 
just, suspicious world ais boldly in the face as Lady Laun- 
cestoQ herself. My honour is as unsullied, as spotless*— 
and I care no more for her insulting treatment than for 
the world's condemnation — ^fbr I merit neither. It was 
for your sake, Colonel Trevelyan, that I last night made 
those advances to her. For your sake I bore with the 
affironting, repulsive rudeness of her manner. I even 
went so far as to pay court to her, I talked to her of you 
—of her children — of our former intimacy — ^but nothing 
would move her-— and I can do no more ; if we are to be 
foes, it is not my fault ; I have done my part, and any 
future advances must now come from her — for I cannot 
lower myself so far as to sue for the protection of one 
who, after all, does not stand one inch higher in the scale 
of moral rectitude than myself. — No, not even so high," 
she added, with an exulting smile ; " for what have been 
her trials, compared to mine ? What has she had to bear, , 
in comparison with what I have endured ?" 

In thus giving vent to her feelings, Theresa had been 
betrayed into a violence of manner which Trevelyan had 
never before witn^sed in her, but, suddenly composing 
herself, she resumed. " This, however, is not the sub- 
ject on which I hfi^d meant to have talked to you ; and I 
have been wrong in giving way to such foolish irritation. 
If I have expre^ed myself too strongly, or improperly, 
pray forgive me," said she, in a softened voice, and with 
a subdued look. " I am sure I should be the most un- 
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grateful of wretches, if I ever voluntarily, or knowingly, 
said, or did, a thing to hurt you. But your wife, thus 
rejecting — scorning me ! it was that I could not bear," — 
and tears^ forced themselves into her eyes. " But I will 
try and forget it all," she added, '* for really such things 
are not worth my anger — and now listen to my story : — 

" Herbert came home yesterday evening from Ascot 
in high spirits, having, it seems, won a great deal of mo- 
ney : he directly discharged an awkward debt we had in- 
curred; and that done, he said he had resolved on direct- 
ly setting off for his father's in Scotlcmd. I could but 
approve of his intention ; indeed felt that he should not, 
perhaps, have delayed his journey so long. — ^Well — ^I had 
returned from Richmond quite good, as your little boy 
says. The sight of dear Treevy had somehow revivcSd 
in me all my long-forgotten better feelings, and I resolv- 
ed to bury the past in oblivion, and to endeavour to com- 
mence a new life of domestic cordiality, if not of such 
happiness as I had once fondly flattered myself might be 
mine. I accordingly proposed to Herbert to accompany 
him to Scotland. He directly made all sorts of difficul- 
ties ; but I patiently obviated every one of them, and said 
I was willing to set out that very minute; that I would 
travel as he pleased, if he would only agree to my going 
with him. He still objected, saying nothing would be^ 
more ill-judged than our attacking his father en mas9e ; ' 
that I must be well aware that we had for long been in 
disgrace, and that the utmost prudence would, conse- 
quently be necessary. 

" I reminded him how particularly kind Lord Falldrk 
had ever been to me (which was true;) how much better 
I suited him than he did himself, and that, as I had not 
been the culprit in those offences respecting money-mat- 
ters which had been the cause of his displeasure, I should 
be the best negotiator in the afiair. Herbert, however, 
only laughed at my proposal, and persisted in his deter- 
mination to face lus father alone, as he well knew, he 
said, that my thoughtless imprudence would only make 
matters worse. I then suggested that I might be left at 
the nearest inn for a time. I represented in the strongest 
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terms my friendless, solitary situation here. I entreated 
— implored, I might remain under his protection. He 
coarsely ridiculed my sudd^i affectation of propriety ; 
wondered what new whim I had in my head, and bade 
me not tease him with such nonsense* Again and 
again I returned to the chai^, till at last wearied, I sup- 
pose, by my importunities, he gave full vent to his pas- 
sion, and fiercely pushing toe from him--darted out of 
the room. — I saw him no more — and he is gone — alone 
—to Scotland." 

As Theresa uttered these last words she started from 
her seat, as if to end€bvour by bo(£ly motion to check 
the agitation of her mind. In so doing, the guitar, which 
she had a^^rently been new stringing, and which was 
hanging oa the back of her chair, was thrown down and 
vibrated on the ground — ^its soufids seemed to make her 
shudder. Trevelyan, who well knew the feelings which 
they must have excited, instantly rose from his seat to 
lift up the fallen instrument ; as he approached her for 
that purpose, she held out her hand to him — " Forgive 
me" said she, in a low broken voice ; "I shall soon, have 
done with my tiresome story, and when I have once told 
you all, I promise you not again to torment you in this 
m€Uiner. I know it is not fair ; but I have not a friend 
on earth but you." — These last words were scarcely 
audible through her sobs. 

" Compose yourself, dearest Theresa," said Trevelyan 
— himself scarcely less agitated-^^— and fetching her a glass 
of %water from her dressing-table, he with a trembling 
hand held it towards her. As she extended her's to take 
it the loose sleeve of her wrapping»-gown fell back, and 
he recognised on her arm the gold bracelet which he had 
given her the morning of. her wedding-day. The orna- 
ment instantly caught his attention, and as she returned, 
him the glass, his eyes were involuntarily again riveted 
upon it, while the recollection of the feelings with which 
he had placed it there on that ^al day, rushed on his 
soul with overwhelming force. 

Theresa soon observed the object which had attracted 
his attention, and looking in his face with a melancholy 
Vol.. II. 7 
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smile which went to his heart^^" Ah, do you remember 
that bracelet I" said she ; " that was your wedding present 
to me! You put it there yourself the day I was married 
<-— and there it has ransuned ever since. — ^You don't know 
what a valuable gifl it has proved to me, for it has really 
acted the part of a talisman ; the sight of it often check- 
ing me in the midst of my follies, by recalling all the ex« 
cellences of the kind donor: in short, I have .quite a su- 
perstitious feeling about this bracelet, and should be sure 
some dreadful misfortune was hanging over me were I 
ever to lose it." 

How rapidly did those words make poor Trevelyan's 
heart beat; and how ardently did he long to press to it 
that lovely hand and arm which seemed to be thus in .a 
manner marked as his own property. He stood for a 
minute entranced; then, making a violent efibrt over his 
feelings, he hastily retreated to his former seat on the op- 
posite of the writing-table. 

" Well now," said Theresa drying her eyes, " if you 
have still patience'to listen to me, I will go <hi with my 
sad tale, promising to make it as brief as possible. 

" When we first arrived here we had not a farthings 
indeed we could not have reached London had it not been 
for Lascelles." 

" Good God !" exclaimed Trevelyan in an agony of 
alarm, " why did you not tell me this before ?" 

" Be quiet," said Theresa, smiling at his vehemence ; 
" all that is settled. Herbert immediately on his return 
n.j.r. \ - ''•,:•! .,bt paid that, and other former debts, 
ta ]jt>^( , iip.; • . I ist thankful I am he did so — and he 
]-i'^ ill 1 1 < !i lu^r ...t uis winnings left to take him to Scot- 
[ id : of thi . .J. - • rtain, as it was on heaiing the flour- 
ishing state of his purse that I directly formed the plan of 
accompanying him. I was in such a state of irritation 
after he had thus cruelly left me, — so entirely engrossed 
by that one feeling, — that I thought of nothing else, and 
it was not till he was actually gone, that my helpless — 
destitute — situation struck me ; for," said she, taking her 
purse out of her bag, and playfully tossing it in the air— 
" I have not, you see, one sous left." 
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" This is a ridiculous, artificial sort of distress," added 
she laughing, '* being of course merely owing to the pe- 
culiar circumstances in which we have been, and are still, 
placed; but nevertheless cela ne laisse pas cTStre very 
awkward and disagreeable for the moment. I know that 
Herbert went the instant we arrived in London to Lord 
Falkirk's banker, bi^ of course he could get nothing 
there, as strict orders had long since been given that none 
of his drafls should be answered. 

^ As for my own money," she continued, " I really do 
not know what has become of it, except that I suspect the 
interest it should produce has long been forestalled; in 
short the truth is, since Herbert took to this unfortimate 
amusement of gaming, he is one day rich, and pennyless 
the next, having scarcely ever any thmg he can call his 
own; and how we live the Lord knows! — Now I have 
two favours to ask of you : one is, that you will speak to 
the man of the hotel, and try and make some bargain for 
me while I remain here ; for neither Herbert nor I ever 
thought of anything of the sort, and I suspect he is charg- 
ing us at a most unconscionable rate. Then could you 
try and find out for me the state of afiairs with regard to 
the interest of my own money? I have no scruple in 
asking all this ^ you," said she with a most winning 
smile; " I have received so many favours at your hands 
that one more or less makes little difference in the 
enormous debt of gratitude I owe you. Nor do I any 
more scruple in accepting from you any immediate 
pecuniary assistance, — which will of course be but a 
loan, — ^for Herbert seems quite satisfied that, as soon as 
he has seen his father, has begged pardon, and promised 
to be good in future, his former allowance will be renew- 
ed, and then all will do well." 

'' And are you then going to remain here, alone, while 
your husband is away?" enquired Trevelyan with pain- 
ful anxiety. "^ 

" Why yes, to be sure, for where can I go ?" said 
Theresa in a melancholy tone; — " I assure you I feel 
sorely the desertion, and awkwardness, of my situation ; 
friendless, and I may say a total stranger, here in Lon- 
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don ; and, oh ! how joyftdly would I have risked any in- 
convenience, any fatigue, anything in short, if Herbert 
would have agreed to my accompanying him — BuV — 
and again tears started into her eyes,. — ^*^ I verily believe 
ray society is become hateful to him ; or at least so in- 
di^rent,. that he does not care what becomes of me.'' 

She paused a minute, and then looking reproachfully 
in Trevelyan's face, — ^*' Now that you know all this, 
judge whether it was the love of pleasure that took me 

last night to D House; it was, on the amtrary, 

despair! — ^I felt that any thing would be better — safer, in- 
deed, for me, than my own thoughts 1 — ^I could not get 
Richmond, and all the iBcollecti(»Qs to which the sight of 
that my first happy home had given rise, out of my head, 
and willing to prcjong such delightful feelings, I, as soon 
as we had parted, set to work to new string this gukar, 
and was still endeavouring to' recall all our old &vourite 
Richmond songs, when Herbert arrrived : my whole heart 
was in these former days of happiness !" 

She stopped for a moment, big tears rolling almost 
unconsciously to herself, down her cheeks. 

"You know what followed," she continued wildly; 
" the contrast between the past and the present was too 
much to bear. — Oh, why was that peaceful happiness 
ever dist«rt)edt— Why for my misery did Herbert and 1 
ever meet ?— -and why was I then so fiitally blinded to 
what would have been my real happiness! — for you 
would have been ever kind to me. — You would ever have 
been at least a friend, a counsellor, to the poQr deserted 
Theresa, — and Heaven knows how much she now stands 
in need of both." 

As Theresa uttered these words, her head sunk en the 
table before her, and extending her arm towards Tre« 
velyauj she convulsively grasped his hand« 
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CHAPTER V. 



Oh ! that what once I was-in name, 

I now in act could be ! 
The guardian of thy peace, thy fame, 

Thy faith and purity ! 

That I had still the right to urge 

What might awake a fear ! 
Tlnr bark is on ike whirlpool's yerge'-' 

I must not— dare not steer. Old Song. 

A MAN at forty may be considered past tKe age of 
those sudden ebullitions of passion which for the time 
overthrow the reason; of 

•* Hasty love soon blown to fiye." 

But it is, ^rhaps, the very period in his life at which the 
strong sentiment of long-tried afl^ction exercises most 
power over his soul. When Trevelyan felt his hand 
thus pressed by hef who had been so long tSl' ^xlSiaht, 
though unacknowledged idol of his heart, it became as if 
palsied in her grasp. His whole frame shook with violent 
and contending emotions ! — ^He dared not move— he dared 
not speak — ^and, for a minute^ he nearly forgot those 
sacred ties by which they were each lx)und to another. 
In this mental conflict, his hand still trembling within 
Theresa's, he applied for a strength greater than his own 
— and his prayer was' heard. 

" Theresa," said he at length, in a solemn voice, " I 

am still that friend — ^that counsellor; look on me as 

your fether ! — ;and in that sacred name and character 
allow me to claim an.authority over you, which may still 
save you from destruction and despair. There is no 
use," he continued, with much agitation, " in now recur- 
ring to the past; Heaven knows, such recollections are as 

7* 
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torturing to me as to yourself; but if you will be guided 
by one whose happiness is but too much invcdved in 
yours, I will still insure you peace and ccmtent. Time, 
reflection, and the disappointment in which such pursuits 
as those to which your husband is now devoted never fail ' 
to end, will again restore him to you ; but you, on your 
part, must take care to deserve his returning afiections, 
and not vainly seek to reclaim him by means which can 
only involve yourself in ruin. He will not now be long 
absent ; I need not say that I will during that time be of 
all the use and comfort to you I can ; and I have a plan 
to propose, which will at once extricate you fnm all your 
present difficulties. Spend the time of Lord Herbert's 
absence in Scotland, with my sister at Richmond. I am 
sure her reception of you yesterday cannot have left a 
doubt on your mind as to her feelings towards you, and 
her fnore than willingness to receive you again under her 
roof. — Oh, Theresa, I implore you, return again to that 
home where you say you were once so happy !" 

Trevelyan now again ventured to lock earnestly in her 
face, and to return the pressure of thai dear hand which 
had still remained locked in his. Theresa sat for an in- 
stant silent, her eyes fixed on the ground; at length, in a 
dejected tone, she said, " I dare say,<^— I allow, your ad- 
vice- ib ^»^; and at all events your proposal is most 
kind. Buf* — and she hesitated — " but — I fear, at this 
moment— I have engagements.*' 

" Engagements I" repeated Treyelyan with eagerness^ 
;' and with whom?" 

^^ Don't be alarmed," said Theresa, smiling through 
. ler still remaining tears; ^' only with Mrs. Lindsay." 

" And who is this Mrs. Ldndsay," said Trevelyan, 
; with whom you seem to have so much intercourse?" 

" Why, really, as to toho she is, I can hardly teU ; we 
> dl in with her and her husband at Naples, among many 
. thers, all travellers like ourselves; but they were mere 

pky than we were, for they reached home in time, and 
« ;>lonel Lindsay is now again abroad with our army ; 
, >wever, I really cannot pretend to much knowledge of 

y friend, nor should I say that I altogether like or ap. 
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prove of her-— mai^^jfue oou2e2 vous; there is not another 
h&ng in the whole world of London who has shown me 
the smallest kindness; not another who has held out to 
me the hand of friendship, or even of common civility. 
Besides," she continued, sifler a moment's pause, ^ as to 
going to {lichmond, I fear I am not good enough for 
your sister ; she was most kind to me during the short 
time I was with her, because she knew not what a differ- 
ent being I am from herself; and then the sight of her 
extraordinary goodness and piety had such an effect upon * 
me, that I was myself for the moment a different person, 
and really felt ready to become a saint also — a 8€Bur de 
la charitd — ^in short, a pattern of all that is right — ^but i 
fear the good fit is gone off," said she with a sigh; ^* and 
I shrink from the idea of the excellent, pious Tf^ey 
seeing me de pius pris* But I will drive down agiiin to 
her some morning very soon, and there is no saying," 
added she, smiling, *^ what a second visit may dafbr me; 
in the mean time, however, I will really be guided by 
you, if you will undertake, so troublesome a charge. 
Your bracelet shall still be a check to my follies, and I 
will amuse myself here with my guitar, and my old 
Richmond recollections, and keep out of mischief as much 
as I can." So saying, she took the instrument from the 
back of the chair, and throwing the ribbon across her 
shoulders, she swept her hand over the strings, and began 
that same Neapolitan barcarola which h€ui acted so im- 
portant a part in her history 1 »f ' 
There is nothing which possesses to such a degree as '' 
music the mysterious power of recalling former scenes. - 
While Trevelyan sat entranced on once again heating 
that rich melodious voice whose tones had so often lulled 
his soul in rapture, the past all rushed on his mind; again 
he felt the sofl air of those babny summer evenings dur- 
ing which he had.skimmed along the Thamkes with The- 
resa at his side ; the splash of his oar seemed to his ima- 
gination to unite with the notes of the guitar, and Yie again 
thought he beheld her innocent sparkling comvtenance 
and heard her joyous laugh ; but after a few bats t^ve 
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voice of the gay songstress became uncertain ; — ^it suddenly 
ceased entirely, and Theresa burst into tears ! 

Trevelyan sat for some time, his face covered with his 
hfllnd, a dead pause ensuing. At last he abruptly rose 
from his seat. **Iiady Herbert,*' said he, purposely 
avoiding looking at her — ^ I will leave you now, and 
endeavour to do all you wish. I will make the necessary 
arrangements with the master of the hotel, and will 
directly inquire into the state of your afiairs at the bank- 
er's ; in the mean time here is some of your oum money 
in advance," and he laid before her a 'draught for two 
hundred pounds; "and be of good cheer," he added; 
" all will yet be well." — ^Poor Trevelyan's countenance, 
however, at the moment ill seconded his words, and his 
assumed cheerfulness reached not the heart of her whom 
it was intended to encourage. He stood a minute by 
Theresa — ^he took her hand — and then, relinquishing it 
even more quickly than he had seized it, he hastily left 
the room. 

Trevelyan spent the whole of that morning busily en- 
gaged in Theresa's aflairs, and feeling himself under 
present circumstances to be totally unequal to encounter- 
ing his wife in a tete-^^te^ he wrote her a note, begging 
she would not wait dinner for him, as he found he should 
be oblighed to be early at the House, and would there- 
fore dine at his club. From that same club he wrote 
Theresa a detailed account of the state of her afiairs, as 
he thought it most prudent to discuss these domestic mat- 
ters in that manner, and not expose himself to the dangers 
of another such interview. Many a plan did he during 
that day form for her future good and comfort, but as in 
each of them Augusta's co-operation was necessary, the 
conviction of her immoveable obstinacy obliged him to 
relinquish them one after another as soon as conceived, 
and lefl him in the same state of doubt and apprehension. 

When Lord and Lady Launceston met at breakfast 
the following day, not a word was said by either with 
reference to their conversation on the preceding. Thei^ 
was perhaps an additional chill of reserve in Augusta's 
manner, but it was a something which Trevelyan felt 
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rather than could have defined, and to an indif&ient ob- 
server she would probably have appeared precisely the 
same as usual. The children were fortunately that 
mormng in peculiarly high spirits, and Augusta luckily 
did-not as usual check their mirth. 

At last, when the servants had left the room, she said, 
in a most decided tone, '*As to-day is Friday — which 
you may have forgot— I am gmng to send most of the 
things to Cheshunt, and as Hitchcock says she can ma- 
nage very well here for one night without Louisa and 
Freddy's beds, I shall send them also to-day, and intend 
to go with the children myself to-morrow, — ^to remain." 

Trevelyan looked quickly into his wife's face, for he di- 
rectly guessed at the true reason for this sudden departure 
into the country ; feelii^ certain that she had resolved 
upon it in order to avoid the possibility of any further 
intercourse with Theresa. Expostulation would however, 
he knew, be vain, and peremptory commands pretty 
nearly as useless, besides being what he never wished to 
have recourse to ; he could, therefore, only acquiesce in 
her determinatioD, hoping that time and reflection would 
bring her to better feelings on the subject. 

Before the conclusion of breakfast, a note was delivered 
to Trevelyan, which instantly brought all the blood into 
his face as he recognized Theresa's well-known hand. 
On opening it he read as follows ;~ 

" This is so delicious a day, I am going to drive down 

(aZoTie) to Richmond — have you any commands'? You 

see the power of the bracelet ! I intend to return early, 

for I dine with MrsI Uhdsay at five, as we are going to 

the Play. I suppose you would not do so frisky a thing 

as join us there. 

"Yours, T. L." 

Trevelyan read this note over several times, for strong 
was the temptation to accede to Theresa's proposal for 
the evening; still stronger, perhaps, that of accompany- • 
ing her to Richmond. But he resisted both ;. wad regret- 
ting it was not in his power to accept her mvitation to 
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the Play, he merely thanked her for her oflfery-and for her 
intended visit to his sister. When he put this answer 
into the servant's hand he felt hetter satisfied with himself 
than for several days past ; and when, on the following 
morning, he accompanied Lady Launcestbn to her car- 
riage on her departure for Cheshunt, he looked her more 
boldly in the face, and embraced his children, in par- 
ticular the dear little St. Ives, with freer feelings of ten- 
derness. 

Although thus lefl master of the field, Trevelyan was 
so well aware of the danger of frequent intercourse with 
one who he could not disguise to himself stiU retained too 
much of her former power over his afi^tions, that he felt 
he could not venture to turn his liberty to any account in 
the protection of the deserted Theresa. Yet how avoid 
the trial altogether without abandoning to her fate the 
helpless being whom he had sworn to protect, and who 
had no friend on earth but himsjelf ? 

During this period of voluntary banishm^it, he twioe 
accidentally fell in with her. Each time she was in Mrs. 
Lindsay's company ; each time Lasoelles was in attend- 
ance, and each time the blush which tinged her &ce 
avowed the consciousness of deserving her guardian's 
censure. He however said nothing to her with regard 
to her conduct. It was vain to bid her choose her society 
better, when she in feet had no choice. It was equally 
vain to expect she would consent to live in total solitude. 
She was banished from hia home, which might have besn 
to her a safe asylum, and principle forbad him offering 
to supply the place of those from whom he wished her to 
separate. Whenever chance thus threw them together, 
her pleasure at seeing him tvas most unfeigned, and when- 
ever her eyes met his they still seemed to speak the l€ui- 
guage of rectitude and sincerity, as if the sight of him 
immediately recalled the better feelings of her heart. 
How hard to be forced to repulse one who appeared to 
cling to him as her only refuge from evil ; and whose 
well-being was dearer to him than his own existence ! 

The Whitsuntide holidays soon afler followed, and as 
Trevelyan could not— even to himself-— plead his attend- 
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ance on the House as a pretext for remaining in town, 
and had no other possible excuse for absenting himself 
from home, he joineid his family at Cheshunt. 

The domestic happiness of Lord«nd Lady Launceston 
had never in its best days been such as his warm heart 
had once pictured to himself, or such as to allow of any 
diminution ; and the events of the last fortnight had not 
certainly tended to increase their enjoyment pf each other*s 
society. The small degree of confidence which had ever 
existed between them-^even on matters least connected 
with the heart and feelings — seemed to be now totally 
destroyed ; for there was not a subject, however trifling, 
however matter-of-fact, which did not somehow appear 
to be connected with, and to end in, Theresa. An addi- 
tional silence and reserve on both sides, was therefore the 
natural result of this state of affairs ; and the very pla- 
cidity of temper which with the one was the consequence 
of her inflexible obstinacy, and with the other the effect 
of principle and self-contr5l, added to their estrangement, 
by establishing a sort oi false intercourse between them. 

Lady Launceston had, during the Whitsun-week, in* 
vited some of the family connexions to the house ; and 
for the first time Trevelyan hailed their presence with 
joy, as an interruption to a most irksome Ute^-Ute; nor 
was it without real additional pleasure that he learned 
from the " clever apothecary j"** when enumerating his 
patients, that Cheshunt was not above eight or nine miles 
distant from the present residence of his friend Sir Henry 
Williams. Immediately on making this joyful discovery, 
Trevelyan mounted his horse, and set oSf in search of his 
Twickenham acquaintance, whom he had not seen for 
above a twelvemonth. In the course of conversation, he 
naturally informed Sir Henry of Theresa's return to 
England, and the warm-hearted old General, quite de- 
lighted to hear of her safety afler all the alarms on her 
account, said he would, the very first 'time he was in 
town, make a point of calling on his friend's daughter ; 
and only regr^ed that the present very delicate state of ^ 
Lady WiUiams's health made it equally out of the ques- 
tion that she should visit Lady Herbert in London, or 
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invite her and her husband to their house in the country' 

'* Are matters going on pretty well in t^t nUnage?^ 
said Sir Henry — ^for Trevelyan's manner, when taking 
of Theresa, had unconsciously and unintentionally be- 
trayed a degree of anxiety about her, which had dii^I y 
awakened Sir Henry's suspicions. 

"Oh! yes— certainly — ^I hope so," say Trevelyan 
quickly. " But Lord Herbert is just now in Scotland, 
and Lady Herbert, from knowing no one in London, 
naturally feels herself in a very uncomfortable and soli- 
tary situation*" 

" Why in the wdWd, then, don't she joint you at Ches- 
huntr 

Trevelyan did not answer. 

" Do the ladies not take to each other, hey ?" said the 

^juming old soldier. " I suppose Lady Launceston smells 

, rat — ^for women are so deuced jealous, that they are not 

content with our esteem, admiration, approbation* and all 

chat sort of thing, at the present time, but require us to 

have kept our hearts and eyes locked up in cages all the 

former part of our lives, waiting for them» forsooth !— 

And so this is the truth of the story! — a little jealousy, 

i»y7" 

Sir Henry said this in a light tone of raillery, hut on 

looking at Trevelyan he soon saw by the expreHon of 

{. his countenance that it was no jesting matter. « Poor 

fellow !" said he, as he kindly put hi^ hand on Trevelyan's 

shoulder, " that guardianship of his daughter was a bad 

hit of my friend Howard's. Well do I remember that 

dreadful wedding-day at Richmond! — I assure you it 

, was long before I could get you out of m3rhead; but 

, still, so many years having gone by, I had hoped you — 

I like other men — ^had quite got over that affairt Is she 

still handsome^?" 

Trevelyan did not reply to that question, but, recurring 

■io what Sir Henry had before said, again expressed his 

hope that he would call upon Lady Herbert ; and having 

obtained Sir Henry's promise on that point, he directly 

' changed the conversation. 

Ten hBg days had now elapsed, since Trevelyan had 
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seen Theresa, when Sir Henry Williams, who came to 
dine and sleep at Cheshunt, proposed thfit they should the 
next morning ride into town together, that he might pay 
his intended visit at Mivart's HoteL The old Baronet 
was luckily, for once, too prud^it to make his proposal in 
public, and Trevelyan unfortunately not prudent enough 
to object to it. They accordingly set off the following 
day after breakfast, but Sir William rode so slowly, and 
talked so much the whole way, that they did not reach 
Brook street till past two o'clock. 

" Not at home," sedd the pert waiter, in answer to 
Trevelyan's inquiries after Lady Herbert Leslie; "her 
ladyship drove from the door not five minutes ago." 

",Was she alone ?" inquired Trevelyan : " and have 
you any idea where she went to ?" 

" No, my Lord, none," continued the provoking waiter, 
who^ appeared to have an ill-natured pleasure in being as 
disagreeable in his answers as possible ; but upon inquir- 
ing of Theresa's servant, who was standing in the hall, 
Trevelyan learnt that she had gone out with Mrs. Lind- 
say, and it was believed to Kensington Gardens. 

" Shall we walk our horses that way ?" said Sir Henry ; 
** I shall be deuced sorry not to have a look at her to- 
^^y 1 ^jA £Ls it is full sixteen miles from our house to 
town»-<^H|y*ather too long a ride for such an old fellow 
as I a^^lbwn, I shall not soon have another oppor- 
tunity." 

Treyelyan joyfully catching at the possibility of still 
seeing Theresa, readily agreed to this proposal, and they 
proceeded to the grove entrance into the gardens. There 
were several carriages and horses waiting outside, and, 
f€Uicying he recognised Mrs. Lindsay's among them, 
Trevelyan proposed to Sir Henry to leave their horses 
there, and to take a turn in the gardens. 

The beauty of the day appeared to have enticed all 
London to the spot; the principal walk was thronged 
with pedestrians, while the riders, drawn up in rows out- 
side, were showing off their horses and persons, and 
flirting with their gaily bonneted acquaintances within ; 
every creature, m short, seemed to be there, except the 
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one whom they sought, and they reached the next en* 
trance into the gardens without having seen or heard 
anything of her, although Trevelyan anxiously inquired 
of every acquaintance he met, whether Lady Herbert 
Leslie had been seen in that direction. 

^'Let ^ go back by some quieter walk," said Sir 
Henry, " for I declare the crowd and the pretty ladies 
have made my old head quite giddy." 

They accordingly struck down a less frequented and 
more shady part of the garden, and had again nearly 
reached the gate at which they had first entered, when 
Trevelyan's eagerly seavching eye discovered two per- 
sons on a seat at some little distance, apparently engaged 
in very interesting conversation, for the eyes of the one 
were fixed on the ground, while those of the other were 
riveted on the countenance of his fair companion. Tre- 
velyan's fears instantly told him it was Theresa ! — and 
Lascelles ! — and they told him but too truly. 

So painful a feeling of apprehension shot through his 
heart at this sight, that he shrank from immediately 
pointing out to Sir Henry the object of their hitherto 
anxious search ; but keeping his eyos fixed upon her, he 
directed their steps towards the e^t. On a sudden he 
saw Theresa start from her seat, and look eage^^j^pund 
her, evidently wishing for the approach of j^^Hbther 
pers(Hi. As her eyes quickly darted in eve|(|BRction, 
they at last fell upon Trevelyan, and instantly recognis- 
ing him, sprang towards him with an almost audible 
exclamation of joy. Her face was unusually sufRised 
with colour, but whether owing to any extraordinary 
agitation, or to the quick pace at which she had joined 
them, and pleeisure at thus unexpectedly meeting her fa- 
ther's old friend, Trevelyan could not tell ; but he gazed 
on her expressive countenance with even more than usual 
interest. 

Her reception of Sir Henry was most cordial. She 
made the kindest inquiries after Lady Williams ; recalled 
to his memory their former 'jokes, and talked with such 
feeling of " dear Richmond," that the warm-hearted old 
soldier was in raptures. But still to Trevelyan, who read 
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her every look and feeling, there was such a degree of 
strange agitation in her manner, that he felt sure some- 
thing unusual had happened to discompose her. 

As soon as these first expressions of pleasure at meet- 
ing were over, Theresa, after casting an anxions look to- 
wards the bench she had lately quitted — and which was 
now empty — went close up to Trevelyan, and putting her 
arm withiJa his, she said in a low voice, " Let me remain 
with you till I find Mrs. Lindsay ; she cannot, I am sure, 
be far off." 

Trevelyan again looked anxiously in her face, as if 
wishing to make those inquiries with his eyes, which he 
could hardly venture upon with his tongue. Again a 
crimson blush covered her cheeks, which had a minute 
before been deadly p€de. 

" Lady Herbert," said he to her, in a low voice ; " are 
you not well ? has any thing particular distressed you ?" 

"Oh, no, nothing,** said she, endeavouring, though in 
vain, to assume a careless manner. " Nothing — a mere 
triflo, but," — ^and she hesitated — ^" but Lascelles was talk- 
iijg nonsense to me just now — and at the moment I was 
rather out of sorts with him. But it is not worth men- 
tioning — and I shall take care to let him know such per- 
^fiage does not please me^ whatever it may others — and 
that it is never to be repeated." 

Trevelyan again looked at her with increased distress 
and alarm. 

" Don't scold me just now," said she, in a still more 
agitated voice, " for I am at this minute so nervous, I 
don't know what effect a word— or even a look, from 
you, m^ht have upon me; only for heaven's sake do not 
leave me till I have found Mrs. Lindsay. And don't be so 
frightened, for, see," added she with a strange wild smile 
on her face, " you need be in no alarm about me ; there 
is my talisman safe," and she pointed to his bracelet on 
her wrist. 

Just then, luckily. Sir Henry met with an acquaintance 
with whom he stopped for a minute, and Theresa instant- 
ly taking advantage of the circumstance, hastily said, 
" Do you in truth believe. Lord Launceston, that your 
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sister would be willing to have me with her for a short 
time? If I were to write to her by this evenijig's poet, da 
you think I could venture to follow my letter next day ? 
— ^for I suppose I cannot receive an answer to it till to* 
morrow evening. ' I should not trespass on her kindness 
any farther than by asking for a few dkys^ shelter under 
her roof; for you know I daily expect to hear of Her- 
bert's return. Not that he has yet vouchsafed me one 
word," added she, indignantly,.^* although I have twice 
written to him." 

This proposal of going to Richmond imparted a ray of 
hope to poor Trevelyan's mind, which was at the minute 
oppressed with the most alarming apprehensions. He 
was strongly tempted to remain in town the whole of that 
day : in short, whatever might be the consequences to 
himself, not to lose sight of Theresa until he saw her safe 
under his sbter's protection. But he was in every way 
hampered. Sir Henry was his guest— they were both 
expected home to dinner, where other visiters were to 
join them — ^he could plead no unexpected duty at the 
House^ no recollected engagement to account for such a 
sudden change of intention, and in short, he altc^ether 
felt his remaining in London that day was impossible. 

He therefore turned his whole attention towards The- 
resa herself; he said every thing most encouraging to 
her with regard to his sister's reception; assured her she 
would be delighted at having her again as an inmate, and 
he concluded by promising to ride down to Richmond and 
see them on the following Thursday — ^it then being Tues- 
day. 

** And to make your mind quite easy," added he, a sud- 
den thought having struck hun, " as I have a horse and 
groom in town doing nothing, I will stop in Cavendish- 
square^ now, on my way to Cheshunt, and send to apprise 
my sister of your intention for to-morrow ; you will 
thereby receive her answer this very evening, so that you 
may go to her as soon as you please." 

Theresa seemed much delighted at this airai^ment, 
which also relieved Trevelyan from a load of anxiety 
about her, for he could not but feel that her safety de- 
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pended upon the immediate execution of this plan; and 
such was therefore his eagerness on the subject, that had 
it not been for his engagement with his companion, he 
would have put spurs to his horse that very minute, and 
himself galloped down to Richmond. 

They now walked. on in silence for some time, Tre- 
velyan being tea much occupied picturing to himself a 
thousand probable and possible dangers to Theresa, to be 
able to talk upon indi^rent subjects ; and she, on her past, 
seemed to have totally lost that power of rallying her 
spirits, which she iisually possessed to such an extraor- 
dinary degree, even in the midst of the most violent emo- 
tions. 

Just as they reached the gate which led into the park, 
Mrs. Lindsay, in company with the same young man who 

had expressed such admiration for her friend at D *• 

House, appeared. * 

" I am very tired," said Theresa, immediately hasten- 
ing to her, " and my head aches so dreadfully, that I 
should really b^ much obliged if you would allow your 
carnage to take me home now, and I ynll send it back 
directly for you." Mrs. Lindsay said she would prefer 
accompanying her, and declaring her perfect readiness to 
leave the gardens, they all proceeded together towards 
the carriage. 

" I shall not go with you- to .the Opera to night," said 
Theresa to Mrs. Lindsay, in an audible voice, as if on 
purpose that Trevelyan should hear her. " I am not 
well, acid shall stay at home alone, and nurse myself, 
that I may be quite stout to-morrow, when I intend to go 
into the country." 

Mrs. Lindsay remonstrated on her whims, and rallied 
her upon her vapeurs, but Theresa was firm, and with 
mingled feelings of pleasure arid anxiety, hope and fear, 
Trevelyan placed her in her friend's barouche. 

*< You will not forget to write directly to your sister?" 
said she to him at parting; " alid I may tell her you will 
positively be at Richmond on Thursday?" 

" Certainly," said Trevelyan. 

Theresa held out her hand to him, giving his an addi- 
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tional pressure on relinquiahing it, to assure him that he 
might entirely depend upon her. 

Notwithstanding this* implied promise of prudence, 
Trevelyan remained for several minutes after Theresa's 
departure with his eyes still fixed upon h^ in anxious 
solicitude ; and so engrossed by his thoughts, that he be- 
came totally unconscious of the pres^oice of every one 
else, and was only roused from his trance by feeling some» 
body touch his arm; he turned hastily round, and b^ield 
Sir Henry Williams, who laughing heartily exclaimed — 
*' Faith, my good friend, it is not necessary that my Lady 
Launceston should possess any very peculiar sagacity, or 
keenness of nose, in order to smell the rot I hinted at ; 
and I really cannot quite wonder at her Ladyship's jeal- 
ousy. El^d, our Theresa is more beautifid than ever, 
and in no way Frenchified or spoilt, but the same plea- 
sant, hearty, unafl^ted creature she ever was — I must 
say, she is a woman to turn any man^s head — and I de- 
clare, I coiild ahnost fall in love with her myself." 

The truth was> Sir Henry had not fallen at all in love 
with -Augusta, whose cold, formal manners no way 
suited or amalgamated with his blunt-heartiness, and she 
had been perhaps even more than usually reserved to- 
wards him, on learning, as she did from his open com' 
municativeness, that Theresa had, in a manner, been the 
original link between himself and her husband. 

Trevelyan longed to give Sir Hairy a hint to say 
nothing about this rencontre with Theresa on their return 
to Cheshunt, but he did not dare, for fear his very prohi- 
bition should provoke him to tell what he wished should 
be suppressed ; and indeed he hardly liked to own to him- 
self that there was any thing to conceal. 

They mounted their horses, Trevelyan begging leave 
to stop for five minutes in Cavendisli Square, in order to 
write a note to his sister. 

On reaching the house, they saw a man on horseback, 
who appeared to be just arrived, and who had evidently 
ridden in great haste ; the hall-door was open, and ti:^ 
porter, who was parleying with the messenger, instantly 
observing Trevelyan, hurried up to him. 



"A letter, my Lord, come express from Doctor Hume 
at Richmond ; it wais lucky I saw your iKurdship, for I 
was just going to send the man on to Cheshuitt, for he 
says it is of importance." 

A sad presentiment of ill news directly took possession 
of Trevdyan's mind ; he hurried into the house, and with 
a trembling hand opened the Doctor's letter. His fears 
were but too well founded; — his sister was still alive, but, 
sudden mc/tification having taken place, it was feared she 
could not survive many hours. She was perfectly aware 
of her immediate danger, and expressed a strong wish to 
see Lord Launceston. 

" Good God !" exclaiined Trevelyan, quite overpower- 
ed by this accumulation of painful feelings and anxieties — 
" My poor sister I — what shall I do?" — and holding out 
the letter to Sir Henry, he walked up and down the room 
in the greatest perturbation, hastily brushing away the 
tears which stole down his manly cheeks ; then suddenly 
recollecting there was no time to be lost, he rang the bell, 
and ordered a hack-chaise to be immediately procured. 

" Compose yoursdf, dear Lord Launceston," said Sir 
Henry, much moved at his distress; " is therQ any thing 
I can do for you? Of course I will make all the haste 
I can back to Cheshunt, and tell Lady Launceston what 
has happened." 

"What will become of her!" exclaimed Trevelyan 
again to himself, as he still walked to and fro with 
hurried steps, unconscious even that Sir Henry had 
spoken to him — ^" What shall I dol" and then suddenly 
recollecting himself—" Oh yes, you will tell Lady Laun- 
ceston ; and would you also— but no— I will myself — I 
will write." 

" / can write — ^I can, and will do any thing to serve 
you," repeated Sir Henry with still more earnestness, "if 
you wH^ only tell me what, and to whom, I am to write?" 

" Nothing — ^nobody," said Trevelyan hastily — ■" for- 
give me, but this sudden shock has totally overpowered 

me." 

" The chaise is quite ready, my Lord," said a servant, 
just then entering. Trevelyan held out his hand to Sir 
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Henry. — ^^ God bless and comfort you," said the kind old 
' man, as heaccc»npanied him to the carriage, ^^ and make 
yourself quite easy, for I will myself break this sad news 
to Lady Launoeston." 

Trevelyan hurried into the chaise— 4t set off at full 
speed, and in less than an hour he was at his sister's door. 

But — ^he arrived too late !-— as he drove up to the house, 
he saw the windows were all closed — ^that melancholy 
signal which announces that the light of life within is 
gone! 

. Her pure spirit had already fied — ^freed from its suf- 
fering companion in the flesh, it had joyfully returned to 
Him who gave it — ^to Him in whom she had trusted ! 

Trevelyan felt his sister's death most keenly. She 
was the last of his family ; the only being with whom his 
mind could hold converse ; and more thaxk all perhaps, — 
she was a hallowed link between him and Theresa — 
Theresa! what would now become of her? 

Trevelyan shuddered as his thoughts thus involuntary 
reverted to the object of his solicitude, and* he contrasted 
the evils by which she was surrounded with the image of 
peace then before him. For, while he knelt by the life- 
less remains of his sister and gazed on her calm counte- 
nance, he fancied he could still trace on her lips the 
almost unearthly expression of joy with which, in the 
moment of dissolution, she had looked in firm faith to her 
' welcoming Saviour — and such were his bewildered feel- 
ings, that he was almost tempted superstitiously to invoke 
for the desolate Theresa the protecting care of that saint- 
ed being who while on earth had loved her with a mo- 
ther's tenderness. 

Trevelyan was still engrossed by these thoughts, when 
he was warned that it was necessary for him to leave the 
chamber of death, in order to make way for the heart- 
rending preparations for interment; he repaired to his 
sister's sitting-room — ^to that room wherein he had ex- 
perienced so much of happiness and sorrow f where he 
fancied he still saw her mild countenance smiling on 
him — still heard her gentle voice. He sat down at her 
table. He opened her writing-book. He took the pen 
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Still tinged with the ink she had, used — and thus arnied, 
he ventured to address Theresa in the language of affec- 
tion. He first informed her of what had happened ; told 
her that he had arrived too late to receive his sister's 
parting words, or that they would, no doubt, have breath- 
ed blessings on her Theresa. 

The painful details of business which now necessarily 
devolved upon Trevelyan, detained him for two days at 
Richmond. On Thursday, (that very Thursday on 
whiph he had fondly hoped to have visited his sister and 
Theresa safe under her protecting care,) he returned to 
Cheshunt, having fixed on the following Saturday for the 
funeral, at which he was of course to be present. On his 
way through town into Hertfordshire, he stopped at M i- 
vart's Hotel, where he was welcoftied by the unpleasant 
intelligence that Lady Herbert Leslie was very unwell, 
and could see no one* ' 

Much alarmed, he sent immediately for Marianne, and 
learned from her that '^ Miladi ayant re^u la nouvellede 
la mort d'une amie bien cherie, elle en avait ^t^ tant 
aiiligee, qu'a force de plurer elle soufi&ait maintenant d'un 
acces de fievre; que le medicin lui avait defendu de se 
lever, mais que dejk elle se sentait mi^ix, et m^me dor- 
mait dans le moment. Malgr^ sa maladie elle serait 
asi^ur^ment charm^e de recevoir une visite de Milord, 
mais n'ayant pas ferm I'ceil les deux nuits pass^es ce 
serait dommage peut-dtre de la reveiller." 

Trevelyan's fears were in some degree relieved by this 
report of Marianne's, and asking for writing materials, 
he addressed every thing most kind and soothing to The- 
resa. He informed her that he was to return to Rich- 
mond on Saturday morning for thcj funeral, but would, 
without fail, stop to see her that aflemoon on his return 
to Cheshunt, and that on the Monday following he in- 
tended again to take up his residence in town for some 
time. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



*^ The mve is closing; ttton may'st qait the fane ; 
.Bat let the rite in memory remain : 
The world can do without thee for a space, 
And some &w tears will not deform thy face. 
Bear hence the volume, ^ouhly hallow'd now : 
She would hare bound its precepts on thy brow, 
And if it was her cross, her trial here. 
To mourn the failure of a hope so dear, 
Amends may yet be made — ^the means employ — 
Repent— and Uiou shalt give an angel joy.'' 

It may easily be imagined what Trevelyan*s feelings 
were on that melancholy Saturday when he beheld the 
lugubrious pomp of death collected round the door of diat 
house which had once been to him a terrestrial paradise, 
and finally saw removed from it the mortal remains of 
her who had been to hiip the best, and to the poor de- 
serted Theresa almost the only friend on earth. 

The coffin was soon deposited in the hearse ; Trevel- 
yan, accompanied by Dr. Hume, entered the first mourn- 
ing coach, Miss Trevelyan's faithful attendant Hum- 
phries, with old John and the two other domestics, fol- 
lowed in another, and Lord Launceston's carriage, with 
the blinds all closed, completed the mournful procession. 

It has been oflen remarked how rarely among the at- 
tendants upon a funeral one sorrowing countenance be- 
trays any feeling for the fellow creature, — ^possibly even 
a near relative or companion, — ^who is then borne to lus 
last home. But no one who chanced to see those follow- 
ing Miss Trevelyan to the grave could have received that 
impression, nor, indeed, could they have beheld " the 
mourners who then filled the streets," and have remained 
themselves unmoved. Even her next door neighbour, 
Mrs. Hopkins, who during her life-time had certainly felt 
little sympathy .towards her, hastily retreated from the 
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window, (whither she had taken her usual place of ob- 
servation,) as the procession moved past her house, re- 
marking, " How very unpleasant it was to have a fune- 
ral next door, as it forced such dismal thoughts upon 
one." How far it was kindliness of feeling towards her 
who had so long breathed the same air with herself 
which prompted this speech, or displeasure at Miss Tre- 
velyan's want of consideration in thus by her own death 
obtruding so disagreeable a subject on the attention of her 
neighbours, may be doubtful, but by the tone in which 
the observation was made, it seemed as if the latter feel- 
ing was predominant. 

When the slow funeral procession had reached the end, 
of the paved alley, which leads from the street to the 
church, it was met by the clergyman — ^that same Mr. 
Rivers who had so kindly soothed the last days of the 
poor suflferer; — ^the coffin was removed from the hearse, 
and, followed by the sorrowing party, (old John sobbing 
aloud,) proceeded to the church, the clergyman reading 
those impressive sentences which open the solemn service 
of the dead. The body was then for a time deposited near 
the altar, while the appointed form of prayer proceeded. 
It was in that very church— on that very spot where 
Trevelyan now gazed on the sable pall which covered his 
sister's lifeless remains — that he had seven years before 
beheld the white veiled form of Theresa Howard, when 
she plighted her faith to another ; and to his powerfully 
struck imagination those years now seeming but as 
minutes, the two solemn scenes became blended in his 
mind into one' of over-powering agony ! Agitated, be- 
wildered, and hardly ccmscious of what was passing 
around him, he mechanically followed the clergyman to 
the churchyard, where the awful burial service was finally 
terminated. 

Many persons were, as usual, collected round the spot 
prepared for the interment, most of whom had benefited 
by the kindness or liberality of the deceased. Trevelyan 
heeded them not — he saw them not — ^his eyes Toeing 
moumfalUy riveted on the coffin, as it was gradually 
lowered into the ready dug grave. 
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At these words, " ashes to ashes, dust to dust," and at 
the first dreadRil sound of the crumbling earth on the 
coffin below, a faint cry escaped from one at a little dis- 
tance, and a woman, whose form was entirely concealed 
beneath a large cloak and veil, was seen to sink as if 
fainting on a tombstone near which she had stood. 
Most of the spectators immediately cdlected round her, 
but Trevelyan, who had scarcely heard the sob which 
had so sudiknly attracted the attention of all others pre- 
sent, still remained fixed to the side of the unclosed grave. 

At length the mournful ceremony was concluded— the 
clergyman closed the book, pronoimced the final blessing, 
and then observing a crowd to be still collected where the 
veiled figure had sunk on the ground, and thinking he 
might be of use to one either in affliction or under mental 
derangement, he repaired to the spot, and Trevelyan re- 
mained alone watching the earth as it gradually concealed 
the coffin from his sight. 

Suddenly he felt his arm seized, and turning quickly 
round, he beheld old John. — ^^ My Lord, my Lord !" said 
he drawing him hastily away, " It is Miss — ^it is my Lady 
— ^Lady Herbert Leslie her very self, that is fallen into a 
swoon." 

" Lady Herbert Leslie !" repeated Trevelyan, Scarcely 
able to take in the meaning of his words. 

" Yes, indeed," continual John, — ^" sure enough it be 
she — and she is not yet comed to herself." 

Trevelyan waited not for another word, but forcibly 
making his way through the collected crowd, he beheld 
indeed Theresa, pale and senseless, still lying on the wet 
sod of the grave. He rushed up to her, and raising her 
with his arm, her head fell on his shoulder, and her cold 
damp cheek touched his. With the help of John, and 
Miss Trevelyan's maid, he carried her into the vestry, 
followed by Mr. Rivers. 

When there, kneeling by her side, Trevelyan untied 
her cloak, threw off her bonnet, and bathed her hands 
and forehead with water, seeming the while to hope that 
by his anxious gaze and endearing expressions he might 
recall her to ammation. A faint colour at length tinged 
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trying to them both. Every thing remamed as ^le had 
}efl it ; but every, even inanimate object, bore that dreadful 
look of order and desertion belonging to reoent death. 
There was the couch on which she used to lie, still pla- 
ced at the same spot by the open window, round which 
the same flowers still bloomed, — but it was untmianted, 
--4he cushions were unpressed, — and the shawl which 
used to lie over her feet, carefijdly folded up, was placed 
on the unoccupied pillow ; while below the so&, her poor 
disconsolate dog, with his eyes anxiously fixed on the 
door, was uttering low piteous moans. Theresa gazed 
on all these memorials of her departed friend in melan- 
choly silence, and with that intentness by which we al- 
most hope to bring back to our sight the object of our 
regrets. 

Accompanied by Trevelyan, she then visited, for the 
last time, every apartment in the house. When they 
passed by the door of that which had formerly been h^ 
sitting-room, she pressed his arm, looking in his face with 
an expression of melemcholy contrition, as if the sight had 
instantly recalled to her, (as it but too powerfully did to 
her companion^,) that last day on which they had together 
been within its walls, wh^i she had first acknowledged 
to him the secret of her heart. 

And one thought quickly leading to another,-—" Are 
you displeased with me, Colonel Trevelyan," said she, 
"for having come here to day? I had intended you 
should have known nothing about it, but I felt so strcmg 
a desire to be present at dear Treevy's funeral, — ^to see 

the last of her on earth, — to revisit tJuU church ; and 

I thought the wish so harmless, so much more so, I fear, 
than most of my whims ; and I was 30 wretched and 
restless* alone at that horrid hotel, that I (perhaps 
thoughtlessly,) resolved at last on indulging myself. 
Nothing, however, believe me, was farther from my in- 
tentions than giving trouble, or occasioning a scene. 1 
had no idea I should have been so much overcame, but I 
have been ill, and am, I suppose, in consequence weak 
and' nervous, so fbigive me if I have been the uninten- 
tional cause of one additional feeling of pain to you." 
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The forgiveness Theresa required for her ofience of 
intrusion was easily granted, for she had, in truth, by her 

presence converted that day of pain, into one of we 

will not say happiness (the very word would be an insult 
to Trevel3ran's aJQ^tionate heart,) but of at least softened 
afflictiont 

" And now," she continued, "let me take one last look 
of the gardai, and of that lovely Thames I" 

They stood together for some time in silence by the 
parapet wall ; then suddenly making an effort over her- 
selfi " Farewell, dear, dear, Richmond !*' exclaimed The- 
resa, "probably for ever!" and mournfully waving her 
hand as if in adieu, she drew her veil over her face, and 
turned hastily towards the house. 

Trevelyan followed her; at the door they were met by 
poor little Oscar, who, seeing some figure in the garden, 
had with the same restless, dejected look, hastened to 
them, in apparent search of her whom he everywhere 
missed; and again his piteous howls told his disappoint- 
ment. 

" Let me take the poor dog home with me," said The- 
resa, much affected ; " he will really be a coihfort to me, 
indeed a useful friend, as he will recall to my mind — 
what at this minute, however, I feel I shall never forget." 

Of course Trevelyan could not object to the proffered 
asylum for his sister's little favourite, and Theresa took 
up the poor disconsolate animal iato her arms, covering 
hun with her cloak, sis he struggled to return to that 
home where he still hoped to find his former mistress. 
She then took a most kind leave of the two faithful old 
domestics ; and hastily springing into the carriage, she 
made a sign to drive on, and thus for ever quitted the 
sheltering home of her youth. 

Trevelyan remained at Richmond a few hours afler 
her, having still some necessary affairs to settle. Old 
John, liberally provided for, determined on returning to 
end his days in Cornwall, his native home. As for Hum- 
phries, Trevelyan had already communicated to her his 
wish of placing her with Theresa, could Marianne be got 
rid of; and as she most willingly agreed to his proposal, 
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it WAS settled she should remain on for a time with a 
friend at Richmond, in order to be within reach. 

Ail was now finally arranged, and with a heavy heart 
Trevelyan, for the last time, crossed the threshold of his 
sister's honse. John followed him to the outward gate, 
but so overpowered by his feelings that be did not attempt 
to assist his master into the carriage, nor even to claim a 
parting word of kindness. , Trevelyan indeed could not 
himself speak ; he more than once wrung the old man by 
the hand, and then, without trusting himself again to look 
on those objects to which he was bidding so painful an 
adieu, he hastily entered the chaise, and directed the dri- 
vers to take him straight across the country to Cheshunt. 

Trevelyan sunk back into the comer of the carriage, a 
prey to the most gloomy thoughts. That Theresa was 
the object that chiefly occupied them, cannot excite sur- 
prise, and at last his anxiety to know whether she had 
reached home in safety, and how she was after the agita- 
tions of the morning, became so strong, tliat, without al- 
lowing himself further time either to investigate or en- 
deavour to combat his inclinations, he suddenly called to 
the postilions, and bidding them go through London, di- 
rected them to stop at Mivart's Hotel. 

It was now past eight o'clock, and by the time he 
reached town it became quite dark. 

" Is Lady Herbert Leslie at home?" he inquired, with 
a degree of doubt and anxiety, for which his heart afH^r- 
wards smote him. 

« Yes, my Lord." 

"And alone?" 

" Quite alone." 

Trevelyan left the carriage, and desiring it should re- 
turn for him in half an hour with fresh horses, he quickly 
followed the waiter up stairs to Theresa's apartment. 
When the door first opened, and owing to the darkness 
she did not immediately discover who it was, she started 
from her seat with a look of alarm and displeasure, but 
the next minute reoognimng him, one of her loveliest 
smiles crossed her features, and she held out her hand 
beckoning to him to come in* 
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*^ This is indeed kind o^your^most kind,"-H9^d she; 
and her eyes filled with tears* 

Theresa was sitting at a table, an open book before 
her. The room was scarcely lighted by the feeble 
twinkling light of the parsimonious candles of an hotel. 
A tray, containing some untouched food, was placed near 
her, while Oscar, crouched at her feet, kept his eyes 
keenly fixed on the door, as if still meditating an escape. 
There was, in short, altogether a melancholy appearance 
of beglect and discomfort about Theresa and her apart- 
ment, which struck most painfully on Trevelyan's heart. 
It was evident that the book before her had been the first 
and only object of attention since her return home ; for 
her bcmnet, which was l3ang on the floor, appeared to 
have been just thrown ofiT; her cloak was not yet un- 
clasped, and her hair, which had been wetted by the 
water thrown on her &ce when she had fainted in the 
church, was hanging partly in long waves down her 
deadly pale cheeks, or was carelessly pushed back out of 
the way. 

But all these accidents of neglected dress, which might 
have impaired the beauty of another, seemed but to add 
io her's, by imparting to it, if possible, an additional de- 
gree of interest. 

As Trevelyan, his hand still held by Theresa, stood 
at her side, li^ ventured to cast his eyes on what had ap- 
parently so engrossed her attention. She immediately 
observed what he was looking at, and playfully laying 
her arm over the book as a slight blush for a minute 
tinged her face, *' I have been guilty of a thefl to-day,'' 
said she, *' but I will not confess until you promise me 
absolution, and that I shall keep what I have taken." 
Trevelyan's smiles replied to her request. " See there," 
said she, withdrawing her arm and pointing to the title- 
page, on which was written Miss Trevelyan's name — 
" I have stolen dear Treevy's Bible." 

"Trevelyan's eyes filled with tears, and he again ^ 
fondly pressed the hand he still held in his. 

By the date, which was of many years back, the book 
had evidently been long in his sister's possession, and 

9* 
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those ^asages which had either most foicihiy stttxk her 
usderstaiKliDg, or afibrded comfort to her heart, were 
marked by her handwritiqg. 

*^ How much this Bible has been read and studied !^' 
said Theresa, in a sorrowful tone. — *^ It was this book 
which made Treevy-so good, and so happy ! — but,** added 
she with a deep-drawn sigh, *' / hardly know where in it 
to look for the comfort / needl" — and she turned over 
the leaves of the sacred volume, evidently in total igno- 
rance of its contents and powers* 

Trevelyan was both shocked and affiKted. ^ *' Reflec- 
tion and prayer, with the Divine assistance, will open to 
you, dearest Lady Herbert, the treasures of this book; 
and O may the God of Heaven send his blessing on your 
endeavours !" 

Trevel)ran's voice Altered — ^he suddenly ' relinquished 
her hand, and leaving her side, placed hiinself at the op- 
posite end of the table. ^ You have eaJb&a nothing," said 
he, afler a silence of some minutes, and as his eyes again 
fell on the untasted food beside him. 

" No,'' said she, '* I cannot eat ; no more can Oscar, 
but we shall both be better to-morrow, and by degrees I 
hope the poor little animal will get reconciled to me, and 
to my life. — ^I \fisb,*' added she, " I coidd hope to be- 
come so myself; or rather, that I had courage to recon- 
cile my life to .my wishes, by making it more like what 
I feel it should be. — By the by," said she, quickly, "1 
found a letter from Herbert -on my return home this 
afternoon, and he talks of sooa being back, although he 
does not name any particular day." And she drew the 
letter out from among the leaves of the Biblie. She 
hastily ran her eyes over the contents, and then giving it 
to Trevelyan, " You may read it yourself, for there are 
nd- secrets," said diie, sighing: — ^then Iq a minute conti- 
nued with earnestness, " But you will see, by what he 
says, that I was in the right, and that he is at last roused 
to something like jealousy; for he bids me recollect what 
is due to the difference of opinion and manners in Eng- 
land, and not to allow my thoughtless ;conduct to expose 
him to the derision of the world. He might^have put his 
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advice into kinder words," she added with bitterness — 
^^ but still I have now obtained a degree of hold upon him 
which I may turn to good account. 

^* And now look at this letter," she continued, drawing 
from her sac a small pocket-book, out of which she took 
a worn, half-torn piece of paper, '< read thisy and teU me 
whether you could have believed these two letteri^ to have 
been written by, and addressed to, the s«ne person," 
and she held out to Trevelyan that passionate declaration 
of unchangeable love which Lord Herbert had addressed 
to her the morning of her quitting Trevelyan Castle. 

** A foolish romantic feeling," she continued, with much 
emotion, '^ made me keep that letter as a sort of precious 
portrait of Herbert. Heaven knows there js little resem- ^ 
blance now I but I preserve it still, to convince myself I 
am not mad, — ^for were it not for that proof of what he 
once was, of what I was once to him, I believe I should 
at times doubt even my own recollecticuis and identity." 

How difficult was it for Trevelyan to refrain from bit- 
ter curses on him who had so carelessly cast away such 
a precious gift of Heaven, as Theresa might have been 
to one who rightly valued her ; but still more difficult, 
perhaps, to resist pressing to his throbbing heart, shelter- 
ing in Us bosom, her — ^whom, had she been his own, he 
would have loved with such a doating a£^tion, and 
would have guarded with such i^ watchful care, that not 
only the winds of " Heaven," but the sharper gales of 
life would have been forbidden to " visit her too roughly." 

Never, perhaps, even in the days of his wildest passion 
for her, had Treveljran felt so irresistibly drawn towards 
Theresa as at this moment, when, in addition to all those 
more romantic feelings, the deepest sympathy, — ^themost 
engrossing anxiety,— and the tenderest pity, for the tms- 
guided being thus struggling with her fate, fiUed li\a 
heart. And his trial w^ the greater, as m the caieVeas- 
ness of confiding affection she fearlessly abandoned bet- 
self to him whom she reverenced as a being of sowie su- 
perior order. Human nature alone could not Ha.-w'e con- 
trolled the flood of tenderness which then made Ins lieai^ 
beat nearly t<n3uffocation; but Trevelyan was ar««A 
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against such attacks, by a shield which never fails those 
who trast to it. The struggle was indeed hard,— the 
allotted hour had long since elapsed,— ^and the carriage 
had been long announced, before he had resolution id tear 
himself away. At last eleven struck ; Trevelyan started 
frcnn his seat, he had still twelve miles to travel, and he 
was expected that evening at Cheshunt ! 

With a sad foreboding heart, which shrank from look- 
ing to the future, he prepared to depart. ^* So soon 1'' 
said Theresa, *^ must you go? — ^but I know I should not 
detain you, and again a thousand thanks for this kind, 
most well-timed visit I cannot tell you the comfort it 
hds been to me, and as soon as you are gone, I virill try 
and sleep, that I may forget every things for I somehow 
feel so low, so desolate to-night l** and with a nervous 
shudder, she looked round on the gloom of her apart- 
ment, as if the melancholy scenes of death which she had 
witnessed m the morning, had lefl a sort of superstitious 
horror on her imagination. 

Twice did poor Trevelyan under some pretext return, 
— twice he grasped her hand in his — at length, con- 
sci^ice-stricken, shocked at his weakness, he tore him- 
self from her, and hurrying into his carriage, returned to 
Cheshunt. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



" ^Twas but a moment that she stood, 
'Hien sped as if by death pursued ; 
But in that moment o'er her soul 
Winters of memory seem'd to roll ; 
And gather in that drop of time 
A life of pain, an age of crime.". 

According to his intentions Trevelyan returned to 
town that following Monday, and remained there some 
da>.% but his time being much taken up with necessary 
busim-s, both public and private, he saw little of There- 
sa, and 'as for<?ed to aeknowledge to himself that the less 
he did see of her the better; for notwithstanding all his 
endeavours to check the feelings of his soul, he often 
started with horror at himself when conscious of their 
real nature, and aware that, under the self-deceiving ex- 
cuse of fulfilling a solemn promise to her father, he was 
on the point of breaking a still more sacred vow to 
another. 

Once, and but once, therefore, while now alone in 
town, Trevelyan 'called on Theresa at so early an hour as 
to be sure of finding her; for his very liberty made him 
suspicious of himself, and when absent from Augusta his 
sense of duty had more power over him than she herself 
when present ; her manners and character being unfortu- 
nately calculated to chill, rather than occupy and interest 
his feelings. During that one interview, Theresa re- 
proached him in most moving terms for his neglect; for 
never coming near her, and for performing so ill the part 
of guardian which he had promised to resume; but her 
conversation was chiefly relative to her husband, from 
whom she had never again heard, and she still confessed 
her imprudent follies in so frank and artless a manner, 
that Trevelyan again felt satisfied that whatever might be 
Lascelles^ iniquitous intentions, he had not, at least as 
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yet, succeeded in destroying her better feelings, or ii^ur- 
ing the purity of her heart. 

The same private business, which had so much en- 
grossed his time in {own, at length obliged Trevelyan to 
repair to Cornwall, where he was detained a full fort- 
night. At the expiration of that period he hurried back 
with the greater speed, on hearing from Augusta that lit- 
tle St. Ives was very unwell. 

In general he did not much attend to his wife's histo- 
ries of nursery indispositions ; but when St. Ives was the 
sufferer, he more readily took alarm ; and besides, in thb 
case there seemed to be, even from the doctor's report, 
every reason for apprehending real danger. In his ifdj 
through town, while his horses were changing, Trevelyan 
stopped in Brook Street; but Theresa was out; Marianne 
was likewise from home, so -he could learn nothing re- 
specting her beyond what he gathered from the waiter— 
" that Lady Herbert Leslie was quite well, and that she 
was, he believed, expecting his Lordship every hour.*' 
He left a few words to tell her of his anxiety about his 
boy, and then proceeded to Cheshunt. 

The continued state of alarm in whk^h he then remained 
for several days, in consequence of St. Ives' illness, occu- 
pied his mind to the exclusion of almost every other 
object, and, for the time, Theresa seemed to be forgotten 
by Augusta as well as by himself. 

While thus united in one common feeling of anxiety, 
and constantly brought together by the couch of their 
sick child, a greater degree of cordiality and kindliness, 
both of feeling and manner, were re-established between 
Lord and Lady Launceston than had for some time ex- 
isted; for although (and particularly of late) Augusta 
had appeared to be less fond of St. Ives than of her 
other children, yet his present danger seemed to have 
roused every feeling of which, she was capable, and if 
not in general a fond mother, she was at least an atten- 
tive one, often indeed blaming her husband for what she 
considered to be culpable carelessness on Ws part, when 
he would not enter into these little' details about the 
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children on which she piqued herself, but of which she 
had in truth sickened him. 

At last the child so fer recovered that all immediate 
anxiety was at an end, and Trevelyan, who longed to 
know something of Theresa, resolved to ride to town the 
next day in search of her. But that next day was so fine, 
and Kttle St. Ives so wonderfully better, that the doctor 
gave permission for him to leave the house; and Ids pe- 
titions to papa to give him a drive in the open carriage 
were so urgent and moving that it was impossible to 
refuse him. The expedition to town was in consequence 
again deferred ; and with all his affectionate solicitude 
about Theresa, Trevelyan could not regret the delay when 
he saw the good which his little" invalid derived from the 
refineshing air, and the pleasure which the drive afforded 
him. 

"'Where is the pretty ladyf inquired the child,— his 
mind in unconscious association recurring to their former 
drive to Richmond ; — ^" St. Ives would like, so much to 
have another nice game of romps with her.*' 

" So you shall, dear boy," said his father, smiling 
kindly on him as he imprinted a fond kiss on his little 
faded cheek, " for I know you love the pretty lady, and 
she loves you." 

The child prattled on gaily in the enjoyment of return- 
ing health, and Trevelyan, who was himself scarcely 
less exhilarated by the expedition than his patient, felt 
altogether in better spirits them for a long time past. 

He was that evening sitting at dinner with a few friends, 
when, unobservedly to him, Griffiths the butler wai^ sud- 
denly called out of the room, and, on his return, he laid 
down on the table, by Trevelyan, a crumpled note, in- 
forming liim that it had come express from Welwy n, two 
posts from London on the north road. 

Who is blessed with such stout nerves as not to feel 
his very heart turn sick at the sound of an express? — ^In 
Trevelyan's startled ears, with the fresh recollection of 
his feelings on receiving that which announced his sister's 
death, the word rang like a knell. With a trembling 
hand he seized the note: — the direction was scarcely 
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l^ble, but through the blots, and evident shaking of the 
hand which had traced it, he with feelings of agony 
recognized that of Theresa ! — ^He broke the seal, and, 
as well as his giddy head allowed, read these words :— 
" For God's sake come to me! I can tell you nothing 
now, but you shall know all — ^in pity come and save 

me !" 

TTiere was no signature, no date ; but he could not for 
a minute mistake the writer. 

Trevelyan turned faint,^-a cold sweat covered his 
brow, — and desiring the butlef to tell Lady Launceston 
he had gone out to speak to some one on particular busi- 
ness, he hastily rose from his seat and left the room. 

Luckily for Trevelyan, Augusta was not the sort of 
person to take any alarm -at so sudden a disappearance. 
The butler's story of a person having come to speak to 
my Lord, satisfied all present, and no one followed him. 

When Trevelyan entered the ball, he saw the post-boj 
who had bipught the note, standing at the door ; but he 
could obtain no further information from him* His mis- 
tress, the landlady of an inn at Welwyn, had given it to 
him, desiring him to make all possible speed, and telling 
him he was to be paid at his return. 

" What travellers are now in your house ?" enquired 
Trevelyan. 

He could-not tell. 

" How far is it to Welwyn ?" 

" Full fifteen miles across the country, and an awkward 
enough road to hit,*' replied the man. 

Trevelyan, fearful that he might attract observation, 
sent the messenger to the stables ; and giving orders that 
his own horse should be immediately got ready, he re- 
paired to the library, and wrote the following note to 
Augusta, desiring Griffiths to give it to her as soon as he 
should be gone. 

" I have just received a letter which obliges me in- 
stantly to leave home. Do not, however, be alarmed, 
for I trust it is nothing of importance, and that I shall be 
back again in a very few hours. 

" Laitncbston." 
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Trevel3mii then hastily changed his dress, and hurry- 
ing to the stables, he in a few minutes set off at full 
speed for Welwyn, accompajfiied by his guide. 

It was dusk before they reached their destination. 
Trevelyan flung himself off his foaming horse as soon as 
he reached the mn door, and having fortunately, notwith- 
standing his excessive perturbation, retained' sufficient 
presence of mind not to name Theresa, he immediately 
desired to speak to the landlady, and enquiring of her 
whether the person who had sent an express to Cheshunt 
was still m the house, be^ed that her maid might be sent 
to him. 

" The lady has no maid with her," said the Icmdlady: 
" she is quite alone." 

"Quite alcMie!" repeated Trevelyan with increasing 
agitation : " Where is shet" 

" I cc»clude I speak to Lord Launceston,*' continued 
the woman, after having attentively eyed him for a 
minute. " Will your Lordship be pleased to walk this 
^vay V* And so saying she led him up stairs, and along 
one or two low daA passages towards the back of the 
house, when, pointing to % door, and saying, " Your 
Lordship will find the young lady in that room," she left 

him. 

Trevelyan stopped for a minute to take breath. No 
sound whatever proceeded from the apartment, and with 
a trembling hand he knocked at the door. A dog's low 
bark, which he instantly recogni^d to be that of Oscar, 
alone answered him. This circumstance, however, 
trivial as it" was, gave him an undefinable sensation of 
comfort, as he felt the familiar sound to be a sort of war- 
rant of Theresa's safety. He gently opened the door — 
and so gently that his entrance did not seem to have been 
perceived by a person who was sunk in a chair at the 
further end of the room. But another louder bark of 
Oscar, suddenly rousing her, Theresa raised her head, 
and uttering a heart-rending shriek, was in an instant 
extended on the floor before him. 

"Theresa, Theresa, dearest-beloved, what does all 
this mean? Oh, speak to me — for God's sake speak to 
Vol. IL 10 
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me?" cried Trevelyan, as trembling ivith alann he en- 
deavoured to raise her from the ground* 

" No, I will not move — ^I will not — ^I cannot rise, till 
you promise to believe me," said she wildly, "for I am 
innocent — ^I am innocent — ^I take Heaven to witness lam 
innocent! Oh, believe me, and save !he!'' — ^And she 
wrung her hands in agcmy. 

" I will, — ^I must, believe every word you utter, 
Theresa; — you whom I have ever found to be truth 
itself. — ^But I conjure you, relieve me from the dreadful 
apprehensions to which your words, and the situation in 
which I now find you, have given rise. — ^For God's sake, 
what hfis happened V 

Still Theresa hid her &ce in her trembling hands, as 
if unable to look at him. ' " Open your whole heart fear- 
lessly to me, dearest," cried Trevelyan, "and repose that 
trust in me which I solemnly swear I have in you." 

" Blessings on you for those words !" she exclaimed 
with vehemence, and seizing his hand she kissed it in a 
passion of gratitude; then rising from her knees, she 
ventured to encounter his eyes, but the very first glance 
at his anxious countensmce seemed too much for her 
agitated nerves, and uttering a faint cry she sank sense- 
less on his breast. 

Poor Trevelyan, nearly as much overpowered as her- 
self, knew not what to do. With difficulty he replaced 
her in the arm-chair in which she had before been seated, 
and moving it towards the window, threw up the sash. 
He then looked anxiously round the room for something 
with which to revive her, and at last finding a carafe of 
water, he endeavoured to make her swallow a few drops, 
and bathed her temples and hands. By duress she came 
to herself; and as soon as she was in a state to be spoken 
to, he entreated her to allow him to fetch the lanH'ady, 
that she might administer something composing. " Oh 
no, no ! do not leave me," scud she, again grasping bis 
hand with earnestness ; " have patience with me; I shuJ 
be better soon, and then I will tell you all — ^But indeed, 
indeed I am iimocent!" — she again exclaimed with an- 
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guish in her countenance, as the big tears rolled down 
her &ce. 

Trevelyan thought it best to leave her a little to herself 
to recover, and sitting down by her, he remained for some 
time in silence, holding her hand in his, and gazing on 
her still agitated face with looks of the tenderest compas- 
sion. By degrees her sobs subsided, and ailer two or 
three inefiectual attempts, she at length, in an incoherent 
manner, gave the following account of the circumstances 
which had led to her present situation. 

" My head feels so strangely confused," said she, " that 
I foar I shall not be able to tell you all that has happened 
regularly, but I will try. Herbert, you kno^j at last 
returned — ^I forget, now, when — ^I was overjoyed at see- 
ing him. I went, as you know, about the world, proba- 
bly every one thought in search of amusement — but it 
was merely to get over the time during his absence ; for 
one only thought occupied me — how I might reclaim 
him, how once again win him back. All that you had 
said, (carelessly as I might have appeared to listen at the 
time,) had made a deep impression, and I resolved to try 
what kindness and affection alone would accomplish. 
When therefore he at length came back, 1 did not en- 
deavour to conceal the delight which his presence occa- 
sioned me : but, alas ! — he showed little in return !"- 

She stopped a minute, and then seemingly collecting 
her bewildered thoughts, — ^*' I now remember," she con- 
tinued, " that it must have been yesterday that he arrived 
— only yesterday ! and yet here am I ! 

" But I will endeavour to go on regularly. — ^We were 
going to the play, Mrs. LindSiy and I, and afterwards to 
a ball. I wanted to give it all up in order to stay at home 
YQth Herbert ; but he said it was nonsense, — ^that there 
would be no use in my doing so, as particular business 
., would take him away all the evening. I ventured to ask 
r^r what such sudden business coiild be— if at least he could 
not dine with me 1 I had taken his hand — ^he drew it an- 
grily away, and said I tormented him. — I went to the 
play — ^Lascelles did not go with us ; I had avoided him 



of late, foe ever since that day in Kensington Gardens 1 
had felt afraid of him. 

" We were to come home early to dress for the ball at 

D e House^ Mrs. lindsay accordingly set me down 

at the hotel, and was to 'call for me in an hour to take 
me there. When I came up«stairs, I fomid the room all 
dark, and Marianne was nowhere to be found. Every 
drawer was locked i^ ; I could find none of my things to 
dress, and going to the ball was thejefore oi:^ of the ques- 
tion. In truth I was not soriy for this ; I folt so little 
disposed for amusement, and still hoped that Herbert 
might relent and return home. I wrote directly to Mrs* 
Lindsay, and told her what had occurred, begging her to 
think no more about me. In a short time a note was 
brought from her, saying she had also determined on 
giving up the ball, for it was so delicious a night for Yaux- 
hall, that she thought it would be a pity not to take ad- 
vantage of it, particularly as she knew I had never been 
there, and might go dressed as I was. She bade me not 
detain her servant^ as he was gdi^ on with some notes 
to others, to whom she was proposing to join our party ; 
and she ended by saying tluit she would call for me be- 
fore twelve, unless she heard to the contrary. I had no 
ready excuse to makd to this new plan, and foolishly did 
not like to give the real one ; I therefore made no reply, 
and in consequence about twelve I was told she was at 
the door* 

" It was with a degree of reluctance, which I could 
hardly account for to myself, that I then lefl the house. 

" On entering the carriage I found two persons in it 
besides Mrs. Lindsay, and to my vexation immediately 
saw that one of them was Lascelles. I felt much irritated 
both with him and her, for she well knew that I wished 
to avoid him-^ To retract was now of course out of the 
question, but I did not attempt to conceal my displeasure, 
and resolved at least on being separated from him on 
reaching Vauxhall. This, however, proved to be impos- 
sible — ^no party appeared f~ immediately on leaving the 
carriage, Mrs. Lindsay and her companicwa walked on to* 
gether, and I was lefl to Lascelles. 
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*' O that you could look into my heart and see how 
true .all this is!" exclaimed Theresa as she gazed most 
beseechingly in Trevelyan's face, a deep crimson flush- 
ing her cheek ; then, after a moment's pause, as if col- 
lecting courage to pro<ieed, she continued, ^'Lascelles 
soon saw I was vexed and angry ; he then again assumed 
the language of friendship ; he said that he was quite 
aware of having once by an unguarded word offended 
•me, but that it was past — that he now saw the impro- 
priety of his conduct — ^indeed, hardly knew how he had 
ever ventured so far to forget himself; he talked of esteem, 
respect, — ^he even spoke to me about Herbert- — seemed to 
enter into my feelings, lamented over his present pursuits, 
and promised he would talk to him — ^in short, his lan- 
guage was so different from what it had been, and it in 
consequence so entirely reassured me, that we were again 
friends, and I even began to take myself to task for my 
foiiner ridiculous prudery. 

" All this time we followed Mrs. Lindsay at a little 
distance. As we were returning finora one part of the 
garden to the centre, by an alley but dimly lighted up, I 
on a sudden saw a figure (so like Herbert's that it made 
me start) dash down a walk in an opposite direction. I 
could not help stopping, and when I looked again I felt 
sure it was he, and I fancied I recognised Marianne with 
him ! — ^I will not attempt to describe the state into which 
this unexpected sight threw me. — I said nothing to Las- 
celles, but hurried on, scarcely knowing what I was 
about ; — ^I believe he spoke to me, but I did not hear him 
— ^my brain felt on fire. 

" We kept pacing on ; while wholly occupied by that 
dreadful apparition, I looked fearfully around in every 
direction for its reappearance, although the conviction 
which I thus eagerly sought for could only have produced 
despair. At last I again saw them, — for Herbert I could 
never mistake, — and Marianne was still on his arm — ^we " 
were then almost close to them — ^there was a momentary 
attempt at concealment. — ^I darted on — ^yet not so quickly 
but that I heard Herbert speak. « NHmparte,^ said he, 
^Je TiCen saucie guere /' and then he laughed ! — ^Herbert 

10* 
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laughed at the torture which he must have known he was 
inflictiDg upon'me ! — ^I believe I at that minute totoUy lost 
.my senses. 

'^ Lascelles too had heard all, had seen all, — he also 
saw but too well the efiect produced upon me« — I cannot 
tell you what then passed, what he saM to me, it is all so 
conAised. — But when I left Mrs. Lindsay's d&nifi^ at 
the door of the hotel, Lascelles got out too, and he whi»^ 
pered to me that in half an hour he would return for me. 
— ^He talked of revenge — love*— unchangeable, unceasing 
love and happiness. Revenge was all I thought o^— end 
all I now remember distinctly was — ^that I agreed. — Oh» 
God!" she exclaimed clasping her hands in agony, — 
** that I agreed to give myself up to him !— To him, whom 
I never loved — ^him whook I now abhor! — But I was 
driven to madness — ^I knew not what I did. 

" I hastened past every one up to my room, — for I 
thought all who saw me must read in my face the dread- 
ful resolution into which I had been hurried, and to which 
I felt impelled by some power I could not resist. I be- 
lieve Lascdles had spoken to me about our journey, and 
desired me to collect what I might require foir it ; — ^but 
I was incapable of all thought or exertion, and kept pac- 
ing up and down my room dreading yet longing for hb 
return,— ^r any thmg, in shoirt, which could put an &kd 
to the agony which I then endured. — In the hope of find- 
ing some, at least temporary relief, and to quiet the hor- 
rid irritation of my nerves, I eagerly drank off some wine 
which had been left in the room ; but this only made me 
worse, for it got into my head, adding to its confusion, — 
anid I felt so giddy I was obliged to lie down on the couch. 
Poor Httle Oscar, who had been all this time quietly sleep- 
ing upon it, immediately sprang towards me and began 
licking my hand, looking earnestly in my face. — ^I cannot 
tell you how strangely the sight of this poor dog then af- 
fected me; — ^I could not bear it, — and pushing him 
roughly from me, I heard him fall on the ground, and his 
cries rang in my ears. — ^But my feelings then seemed all 
paralysed. 

^^ It was now near thaee, and Marianne had never re- 
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turned : — at last the door of my room opened; — it was 
LescelTes, — ^he seized my hand, — ^ There is not a mo- 
ment to lose/ said he in a low voice ; * we can now pass 
unobserved,' and he hurried me down stairs after him.— I 
looking anxiously around, for I believe the sight of a hu- 
man being woidd even then have still recalled sme to my 
senses, for I should have looked on any one as a friend, 
a protector. — Oh, if you had but been there, I might still 
have been saved ! — ^I should not then have been ruined 
for ever although innocent — ^branded with in&my and 
yet blameless!" 

Theresa grasped for breath, and her whole firame 
trembled as with the cold shiver of ague, although her 
hand wa3 burning hot and her cheeks crimson. Trevel- 
yan again entreated she would take something to com- 
pose her, and defer the rest of her slory until she was 
better fitted for the task. 

''No, no I let me go on while I can," said she wildly, 
'' for my head is every minute getting more and more be- 
wildered — ^and you must now know all. — ^Lascelles him- 
self unbolted the hall-door, and we were in the street ! the 
fresh night air seemed to get into my brain, and take 
away what senses I still had left. — ^I was hardly consci- 
ous what I was about — ^whom I was with. — ^At last, when 
we had reached the next street, there was a carriage 
waiting ; — ^Lasoelles put me into it, for I was so giddy 
with the speed at which we had gone I could not support 
myself. — ^I felt something spring in after me, — ^it was poor 
little Oscar, who had, unobserved, followed us. Lascel- 
les seized him by the throat to throw him out ;^-the dog's 
flcreams roused me, for they then struck on my heart ; I 
freed him from his grasp, and he crept for safety behind 
my feet. — ^A strange pang of remorse at that moment 
shot through my soul; — ^your sister's ima^ suddenly 
rushed l)efore me, and I was on the point of throwing 
myself out of the carriage ; but Lascelles was already at 
my side, — ^the door- was closed — and we set off at full 
speed. 

" The frightful rate at which we went, the sound of 
the rattling stones, all, I suppose, worked upon ray al- 
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ready overaOrained nerves, and I could no longer r^rain 
the hysteric sobs which nearly stifled me; for I ^It as if 
driven by a whirlwind into some horrible gulf. Lascel- 
les said every thing most kind-*— most passionate to me, I 
believe; — ^but I heard nothing; — and when he woidd 
have taken my hand, I shuddering snatched it away, and 
drawing back into the comer of the carriage, entreated 
him not to speak to me. 

" We still flew along with the most bewildering rapidi- 
ty ; and yet every now and then Lascelles, putting down 
the glass, bade the drivers hasten their speed. At length, 
in about an hour, I suppose, we stopped to change horses. 

*' I then again thought of escape. — ^I looked out of the 
carriage window, but all was dark — ^there was not a crea- 
ture stirring, and I could see nothing but the clouds of 
smoke which came from the exhausted horses. Still I 
looked wistfully around for help, — ^though Heaven knows 
who or what I hoped to see. In an instant, however, we 
were again off with redoubled speed. 

" As day broke, Oscar, — whom I had totally forgotten, 
— roused by the light, crept from his hiding-place, and 
suddenly putting his feet on my knees, looked me stead- 
fastly in the face. Again the image of your sister ap- 
peared before me — and for the first time then I thought 
of you ! — ^The dreadful situation into which I had madly 
plunged, struck me with fresh horror, and I turned with 
dread ajr' dismay toward the companion of my flight. 

" A sticinge sort of delirium then suddenly seized me, 
— for J fancied that I beheld through the still uncertain 
twilight the features of my husband ! — ^I screamed with 
terror. Lascelles, alarmed, again took hold of my hand, 
entreating me to compose myself. His very touch curd- 
led my blood : — ^with my heart fuU of love for Herbert, I 
had abandoned mysdf to another ! 

"I struggled to get free from his grasp, and he 
at last let me go; but, as he relinquished my hand, I 
heard something hard fall on the floor of the chaise, and 
when I stooped down — ^I beheld your bracelet with the 
clasp broken! — ^Oh, my best, my only friend!" said 
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Theresa, grasping Trevelyao's hand, '*it was you who 
thus saved your poor maddened Theresa. 

** A deadly sickness came over me, and observing this 
house before us, I inquired if it was there we were to 
change horses, and entrectted to be allowed a few minutes' 
repose. I suppose the paleness of my face satisfied Las- 
celles that my illness was real, for he called to the drivers 
to stop,' and lifting me out of the carriage, he sent for the 
landlady, leaving me under her charge, while he went to * 
order the fresh horses. As he quitted the room, I ob- 
served that he whispered something to her — ^this terrified 
me the more, and the instant the door was closed I threw 
myself on the compassion of the woman, and on my 
knees I entreated her to save me. I cannot tell what 
story I tdd her, but she took pity on my distress, and 
promising to protect me, she hurried me up to this room. 
I then wrote a few lines to Lascelles. — ^I told him no 
power on earth should induce me again to see him. — I 
implored him to leave me instantly**-and if he had one 
feeling of real affection,— one spark of honour, — ^to serve 
me from utter ruin, by immediately telling all to my hus- 
band, and entreating him to come to me. 

** I don't know what then passed, — but I heard loud 
and angry voices in the inn-yard; — at last a carriage 
drove oS*, and I was told he was gone. 

" I sank into a sort of stupor, I believe, for it was not 
till many hours afler that my helpless solitar^^^mtuation 
struck me. The kind landlady, indeed, first it)tised me 
to a sense of my forlorn situation, by asking if I had no- 
friend to whom she could send. I then inquired where I 
was, — and judge of my thankfulness when I found I was 
not far from you-— you, my deliverer, my protector ! — 
And oh, be still my friend," Theresa exclaimed with 
vehemence, " and save me from ruin. — ^You know I am 
guiltless, — ^let not the world brand me with infamy!" 

« Theresa!" said Trevelyan, in a solemn tone, "it is 
not the world's condemnation tliat you should now most 
fear ; — ^first, endeavour to make your peace with your 
God ! with that God whose laws you have set at nought, 
and who yet watched Ver you while you were madly 
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braving his will ! For it was Am mercifbl arm which 
preserved you from the perdition which you so heedlessly 
courted, and to which so many have been abandoned — 
Oh, kneel in gratitude to Him I" 

Theresa stared at him aghast, — ^for having, as by a 
miracle, been rescued from the pollution of guilt, and her 
mind being still in that delirium of passion which had 
driven h^ on to her ruin, she had never once paused to 
reflect on her conduct — ^had never once thought of her 
criminality in the sight of Heaven. She had raved of 
innocence, as if Lascelles and her husband were alone 
answerable for what had happened ; and she had even 
claimed, as her due, the continued good opinion of the 
world. 

These startling words of Trevelyan's, however, at 
once roused her as yet benumbed conscience. But ex- 
hausted by the violent feelings to which she had given 
way, she shrank appalled from the pictured* guilt which 
he had presented to her; her heart turned sick — a deadly 
paleness ovenq)read her countenance, — and she sank back 
senseless in the chair* 

Trevelyan, seeing that her bodily strength was no 
longer able to struggle with the fever of her mind, and 
knowing that, till die one was to'a degree. restored, it 
was vain to administer to the other, immediately sent for 
the kind-hearted landlady, who laid her on the bed, and 
gave her such reviving medicines as her house afibrded. 

" Poor young lady," said she, as she wiped away the 
cold sweat from Theresa's forehead, " I dare say she is 
quite exhausted, and no wonder, for she has not tasted a 
bit of food since she entered the house, besides the fatigue 
of travelling all night ! Lord bless us ! these inexperi- 
enced, thoughtless creatures, set galloping off with the 
first man as asks them, without ever thinking of what 
they are about, and so of course repent their folly all the 
rest of their lives. However, as I told Miss, it is better 
to change one's mind going than returning, as so many 
do, and when it is too late. I have had more than one 
such an afiair here in my house, as it lies so convenient- 
like in the north road^ and I know it is always safest in 
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these cases to side with the young lady, when there hap- 
pens to be a difi^rence of opinion between the lovers. 
Her gentleman was in a sad taking this\noming after I 
gave him her letter, and we had a hard matter to get him 
away-^ven my husband was obliged to interfere, and 
talk of fetching a magistrate ; — for I had promised the 
young lady I would protect her, so was determined to 
stand by her to the last, — ^more particularly as she seem- 
ed no way partial to the gentleman ; and certainly it is a 
great pity to be married to a person one don't like, when 
there may be others going that one might." . 

Finding from all this, that the landlady considered the 
business in the light of a mere thoughdess elopement of 
young persons not knowing their own minds, Trevelyan 
thought it best to let her continue in her mistake, and 
therefore designating Theresa as Miss Howard, and a 
near connexion of his, he questioned the hostess as to the 
events of the morning, hoping to learn something re- 
specting Lascelles which might enable him to ferm some 
id^a as to his probable future conduct with regard to his 
victim. 

" Why, my Lord, as I was saying," replied the land- 
lady, " tho gentleman was in a precious passion when 
he read the young lady's note, and he swore he would 
be revenged on her for giving him such a journey all for 
nothing, (and to be sure it must have been provoking 
enough — posting eighteen-pence a "mile, as it is now at 
most houses on the road,)— and he cursed himself, and 
her, and all of us ; but bless him, I did not care a far- 
thing for his oaths, for that is always the way with them 
there lovers ; they bluster for awhile— but I dare say it 
is all over by this time, and he as glad as the lady her- 
self, perhaps, to have got so easily out of the scrape — 
And I am sure I am very glad she chanced to take fright 
just at my door, for .it is not every one, perhaps, who 
would have liked to meddle in such matters, but I am 
always happy to be of any use to travellers in any way, 
and your Lordship may depend on my paying every 
possible attention to Miss Howard." 

Trevelyan felt satisfied that these proffers of kindness 
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were to be trusted to ; for he was well aware that a title 
always oommands respect at an inn, whatever it may 
anywhere else, as it is hoped that the profit on the one 
sidd may be in prc^rtion to the rank on the other ; he 
therefore fearlessly entrusted Theresa, (who was not then 
in a state to receive any comfort from himself,) to the 
care of her hostess, and leaving the apartment, he re- 
paired to that adjoining, in order to form some plan for 
extricating her, and indeed himself, from their present 
difficulties. 

To save Theresa's reputation was of course his first 
object; and for that purpose, her immediate removal to 
Cheshunt, under the roof and protection of his wife, was 
certainly the best expedient. Trevelyan's noble, generous 
nature sometimes \ed him into mbtakes in his judgment 
of others, supposing them to be influenced by the same 
motives and feelings which directed his own conduct, and 
by which he thought that of every Christian must be 
regulated. Under this delusion he now wrote to Augusta ; 
judging that after all that had passed between tbem ^n 
the subject of Theresa, his present communication would 
be more safely made by letter than in a personal inter- 
view. It was by this time past eleven o'clock and pitch 
dark — so that to return home was out of the question; 
and he besides felt bound by every consideration of afiec- 
tion, of pity — ^indeed of duty — ^aot to desert his defence- 
less charge. But afler having come to the resolution of 
writing an account of what had happened, to Augusta, 
and appealing to her compassion in favour of this victim 
of the vice of others, he did not find the execution of his 
intentions so easy, and' many a letter was begun, which 
was djBstroyed unfinished. 

At length, thinking it best in no way to advert to any 
of their former di^rences on the subject, he, in the c^n 
language of confidence, related the whole story of There- 
sa's flight ; hoping also that it might.in a great measure 
remove Augusta's jealous suspicions with regard to him- 
self. He said everything which could rouse her better 
feelings ; showing her the incalculable benefit she might 
confer on a fellow-creature, by allowing her own unspot- 
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ted cfaamcter, and e^blisfaed reputation in the world, to 
protect and scre^ oti» wbo, but for that moment of 
thoughtless paBsioB^ was as innoeent as herself. He 
appealed to her sense of dtity as a wife and a Christian. 
— ** Theresa is as imsullied as she is unfortunate," he 
added ; ** if she W€fre not, — if her innocence were not as 
clear as liie day,— do you think I would insult you, my 
wife,r— the mother of my children,—!^ proposing such a 
measure? And agaan let me ^itrec^ you to recolliect that 
Lady Herbert has not a friend on earth but myself; — 
that I feel as sacredly bound to protect her bls if she was 
my sLHer or daughter^-*-and,m ^ort,bold in the rectitude 
of my own motires, I must frankly declare, that let what 
will be the result to myself, f toill uphold her. Grant, 
therefore, this my earnest prayer, and let Theresa, from 
this time, be the means of uniting, instead of throwing 
discord between us." 

Trevelyan concludied by saying that he was going 
immediately to write to Lord Herbert, who would, he 
ha(f no doid)t, (for his own sake as well as her's) imme- 
diately join his wife, and that thus the conduct and fair 
fame of every 'one concerned would be satisfactorily 
cleared to the world. 

To Lord Herbert he also wrote an account of the whole 
unfortunate transaction ; as briefly, but as nearly accord- 
ing with Theresa's own words, as he could, dwelling 6n 
the particulars of her flight, which proved her innocence, 
and appealing to his sense of justice as well as honour, 
to rescue his wife— and, indeed himself — ^from the dis- 
grace into which his conduct had plunged them both, by 
again taking her under his protection. 

These two letters Treveljran intended to send off ex- 
press by the very first dawn of day, and he was sealing 
them for that purpose, when the landlady entered the 
room, afarm painted on her countenance. 

" I fear Miss Howard is very ill," said she, «' and I 
really don't know what to do for her ; she talks very 
wildly, and by the burning heat of her skin and her 
quick pulse, I am sure she is in so high a fever, that some 
medical aid would be most advisable." 
Vol. II. 11 
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Much alarmed, Trevelyan hastened into Theresa'sr 
apartment. The moment she saw him she uttered a 
dreadful shriek, and addressing him as her husband, ye* 
hemently asserted her innooenoe, and implored him by 
all his former love for her, to save her from infiuny. 
Trevelyan spoke to her, but she did not appear even to 
hear him, and continued her wild ravings, while her 
crimson fevered cheeks, and the hard rapid throbbings of 
her pulse, but too well confirmed the landlady's report. 

For an instant Trevelyan gazed on her in mute hope- 
less distress. But this very distress at length roused him 
to exertion $ and learning from the landlady that an 
-eminent physician resided at St. Albans,**not above nine 
miles distant, — ^he directly sent off an express, desiring 
his immediate attendance. It then suddenly occurred to 
him to send for his sister's maid, and he experienced a 
degree of temporary relief, amid the perplexities by which 
he was surrounded, in the idea of placing Theresa in her 
care. He therefore, without delay, wrote to Humphries, 
and .gave directions that a person should make all possible 
•speed to town with his letter to Lord Herbert ; then pro- 
ceed with his despatch to Richmond, and endeavour, iii 
his way back, to obtun an.answertothat left at Mivart's 
Hotel. At six o'clock a man was also sent to Cheahunt 
with his letter to Augusta. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



** And this was she ! the peerless and the bright— 
Hie false world's darling t 
Ye8,4his was she !-— bat mark ye, I beseech, 
Who loTe the world — ^mark this mate wretehedness, 
And grave it on year hearts/ 
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Hour succeeded hour, and still the medical man did 
not appear ; — while, even to Trevelyan's unskilled eyes, 
the rapid progress of Theresa's disorder was but too evi- 
dent. He pairaed those wretched hours restlessly, pacing 
up and down the apartment adjoining hers ; hurrying to 
her bed-side at the least sound of any unusual noise, and 
then as quickly leaving it, unable to endure the sight of 
her fearfully su£ferin^ state. The landlady watched her 
with the most unremitting attrition, giving her every re- 
lief which her small skill in medicine suggested. 

At length, about seven in the morning, a carriage was 
heard to drive up to the inn door; Trevelyan hurried 
down stairs, and, to his inexpressible joy, found it had 
brought the expected doctor, " a case of some importance 
having prevented his attending to his lordship's summons 



sooner." 



Treyelyan led him up to Theresa's room, and there 
left him with the landlady, awaiting his report in the 
next, with feelings which can better be imagined than 
described. 

And that report, when at last it came, only confirmed 
his worst apprehensions. ^ There is much mischief 
here," said the doctor; "und some, I fear, beyond my 
reach. Yiol^it mental excitement acting upon a debili- 
tated frame, and an apparently habitually irritable ner- 
vous system, has produced most alarming inflammatory 
symptoms. Our first object, of course, must be to lower 
the fever, and until I have tried how far the remediea 
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which I shall administer produce that desiied effict, I 
cannot pronounce upon the case. I understand the mix- 
tures required are to be had at no great distance, there- 
fore (with your lordship's aj^fHrohatiop) I will immediately 
send for them,. and remain as long as my other profes- 
sional duties permit,'' (added he, looking at his watch,) 
'< in order to judge of their etiSect on my patient* Miss 
Howard must be kept as quiet as posmble, aad ail agita- 
tion spared hey.^ The cause of her present ^^etressing 
state I oan (from what the landlady has toid me) suspect f 
and therefore think it right to recommend the most sooth- 
ing treatment in every way — whatever, in short, can best 
ease her mind. At present,** eontifiued the doctor, ** she 
is past all such mode of relief, for her pvlse is at 180, and 
she seems perfectly ddirious." 

The prescribed medicines were pxodured aad taken ;-»— 
the doctor stayed his possible time, — but lefl has patieot 
much in the same state. 

Trevelyanv after again and agom piessing Theresa's 
burning hand in his, counting the tbrebbings of her pidse, 
and moistening her parched lips, bad, for a time, relin- 
quished these duties to the landlady, and was in the ad- 
joining Tockn reckoning the time tUl the probable return 
of his messenger from Richmcmd, when a packet was 
brought him. Recc^ising immediately Lady Lamices- 
ton's hand-writing, he eagerly seized *it out of the ser- 
vant's hand, — but for a minute or two had not courage to 
open it, as he felt that on that letter depended every pros- 
pect of future happiness and cc«nfbrt both for him and 
Theresa. At fcst, reproaching' himself for entertaining 
such injurious suspicions of his wife, he hastily broke the 
seal and read as follows :— 

*^ I cannot pretend that the contents of your letter just 
received have in any way surprised me, as I have been 
long prepared for what has now happened. That I am 
.equally little surprised at what you require of me, I will 
not say ; and I feel the less scruple in at once refusing 
your request, being convinced that, when tte present 
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strange delusion under which you now labour is over, you 
will yourself see the matter in the same light which I do. 

" With regard to Lady Herbert Leslie I will say no- 
thing, as I have no connexi(m whatever with her. Nor 
will I comment on your idea that you are in ' honour and 
dtUy^ bound to insult your wife, and desert your home 
and family, for a person who has deserted every thing a 
woman should niost respect, — for that is a subject on 
which we appear to have such totally different principles 
and sentiments, that it is vain to hope we can ever under- 
stand eadi other. 

**^One thing, however, I will venture to observe. If 
Lady Herbert is the ' perfectly spotless* character you 
represent her, surely under present circumstances, and all 
considerations, her husband is a more fitting protector for 
her than yourself; and if (as you say) * he will no doubt 
immediately join her,' he is also an all-sufficient one, for 
I must consider the duties of guardian, — ^to which you 
allude as so paramount,-^to have ceased when she ob- 
tained by her marriage another lawful protector* 

" Under all these circumstances, therefore, allow me 
to decline what you propose ; and I do so with the greater 
confidence, as I am certain that by the time this letter 
leaches you, your sentiments on the subject will coincide 
with my own. If not — ^I can only lament that they should 
so generally differ, for that diference cannot alter my 
determination. 

<* Although you do not make any inquiries, I must 
conclude fhat you will be glad to hear that St. Ives con- 
tinues mending. Yours, 

" Augusta Launcbston." 

On reading this cruel reply to his petition in favour of 
Theresa, Trevelyan was perhaps strongly tempted to 
give way to bitter invectives against the hard-hearted 
obduracy which thus at once annihilated all his hopes ; 
and to throw the letter, — already crushed in his clenched 
hand, — ^into the fire. But at length, overcoming this first 
moment of passion, he endeavoured calmly to reconsider 
its contents, hoping that his own overwrought expecta- 

11* 
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tions might have magnified their repulsive character^ 
On a second perusal, however, they still told the same 
fale of Pharisaical self-righteousness and obstinacy, and 
still more convinced him that any further application to 
Lady Launceston would be perfectly vain. 

What plan therefore to pursue in order to extricate 
Theresa from her perilous situation, he now knew not ; 
and^— as to a forlorn hope, — ^he turned all his thoughts 
towards the result of his letter to Lord Herbert, and the 
possibility of his revived auction -for his wife, on hearing 
of her danger— :For that she was in danger Trevelyan 
could now no longer conceal from himselfl The physi- 
cian, who had returned in the aflemoon, evidently thought 
ill of the case, having entirely changed his plan of treat- 
ment in consequence of the total failure of his first pre- 
scribed remedies ; and although he seemed cautious in 
giving a decided opinion, yet it was plain ttiat he enter- 
tained very little hiDpe of his patient. During all these 
hours Theresa had continued in a state of entire stupor, 
except when roused from it by the wild ravings of deli- 
rium ; and the only temporary relief to his anxious suf- 
ferings which Trevelyan the while experienced, was when 
he saw the faithful Humphries at last arrive. 

She had set out the instant she received his summons, 
— too happy in an opportunity to prove her afiection for 
her departed mistress, and her sense of gratitude to him, 
by devoting herself to the comfort of one whom they 
both so tenderly loved. — Under Humphries' care Trevel- 
yan at least felt sure that the poor sufferer would receive 
every attention and relief of which her state was suscep- 
tible, and the result he humbly left to the All-wise Dis- 
poser of events. 

The messenger who returned about the time that Hum- 
phries arrived, had in his way back called, as directed, at 
Mivart's Hotel ; but whether Lord Herbert Leslie was at 
home, or in town, he could not tell, as in reply to his 
inquiries he was merely informed that there had been no 
message left for him. 

Theresa became so much worse during the following 
night, and the doctor, who arrived about flSne in the 
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morning, gave so discouraging a report of her state, that 
Trevelyan resolved on once more writing to Lord Her- 
bert, to warn him of the danger of delay if he wished 
again to see his injured wife. 

The heavy hours passed on, and still no &vourable 
symptom seemed to take place in Theresa's illness ; no 
relenting le^er came -from Lady Launceston, and Lord 
Herbert did not appear. 

Towards the aflemoon Trevelyan's attention was 
roused by the soimd of a carriage driving hastily into the 
inn-yard, and in a minute or two he heard his own name 
pronounced on the stairs, as if in answer to inquiries re- 
specting him. Could it be Augusta ?— Once more his 
kind heart leaped to meet her, and he would then have 
hailed h^lippearance as that of a ministering angel !^ 
The footslite approached — and the door opened,— but 
instead of Augusta, — ^instead of Lord Herbert, — ^the 
kind-hearted Sir Henry Williams was ushered into the 
room. 

He entered with a countenance of alarm and anxiety, 
and hastily coming up to Trevelyan, "For Heaven's 
sake, my dear friend," said he, "what is all this strange 
story? — ^what has happened? — ^Having heard nothing 
about it, I rode over this morning to Cheshunt to see you, 
and there I was told such a confused sort of a tale, that 
not being able to make anything of it, I determined on 
getting a chaise in order to come on here directly, that I 
might learn the truth; — so do tell me^-what in the world 
is the matter with you all ?" 

The sight of a friend, and the soothing voice of sym- 
pathy, so much affected Trevelyan, — ^rousing him out of 
the state of unnatural composure in' which his faculties 
had during the last twenty-four hours been benumbed, — 
that it was some time before he could make his impatient 
auditor comprehend the truth. 

" Well, I suspected something of all this from what 
Lady Launceston told me," said Sir Henry, after Tre- 
velyan had finished his narrative. ^ 

" Lady Launceston, what, have you seen her?" eagerly 
inquired the latter,— ^* to-day?" 
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^' Yes, I am just oome fiom her, and she infonned me 
of your sudden departuie from home, and hinted at what 
—or rather wAo— still detained you ; but I cannot say 
her version of the story exactly agreed with your'a. 
Faith, her ladyship seems to thmk that Lady Herbert 
somehow contrived to run off both with you, and Mr. 
what's his name— « trio, hey! — ^Egad, that would be 
something quite new,''— and in spite of his distress about 
Theresa, Sir Henry laughed heartily at the idea of the 
double elc^pement — ^while poor Trevelyan, his feelings 
every way wounded, struck his clenched hand on the table 
with impatience. 

" However, after all," continued Sir Henry, " we must 
make some allowances for Lady Launceston, for in truth 
I cannot quite wonder at her jealousy — tiling do look 
deuced queer, that 's the truth, and I suspeil my good 
Lady Williams herself would not— even af this time of 
day — very much a^^rove of my galloping off after some 
old flirt of mine, under any pretence whatever ; and con- 
sidering Lady Herbert in the light Lady Launceston does, 
I am not either very much surprised at her making some 
wry faces cit your proposal of receiving her under her 
roof. We must surely allow there is some reason in all 
this ; — and yet, on the other hand" — continued Sir Henry 
after a pause, '^ I declare I do not see how in any one thing 
you could have acted diflferently from what you have 
done ; it has been all plaguy unlucky certainly, but at all 
events you have nothing to reproach yourself with, and I 
hope that in time we shall bring Lady Launceston to see 
your conduct more fairly. There must however be a 
little mutual forgiveness ; for your wife will consider her- 
self as aggrieved — ^that I see very plainly. She does not 
know Lady Herbert as we do, and therefore cannot feel 
the same interest in her, and not feeling it, I do not won- 
der she disapproves of your partiality ; but I will see what 
I can make of her Ladyship. I will go back again to 
her, and perhaps a little coaxii^ and flattery may do 
wonders — hey?" 

Trevelyan shook his head. '< I suppose,'' resumed Sir 
Henry, " the great point upon which to press, is getting 
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h&r to ooesenl to Lady iiai)eit'8 ranoval toOfeeshuat V 

•** I fear," said Tievely«n, iu a low broken voice, " it 
is aow too late for Lady Launoeston to be of any use to 
one who will pt^obably never again lekve this roof but for 
that home"— -—he stopped, shuddering, and covered his 
faoe with his hand. 

** Cheer op, niy good friend," said Sir Henry, much 
moved, ** yon have got hypped here all by yourself, and 
so fancy things worse than they are. Only consider how 
young; Lady Herbert is-r-how many have had bad fevers, 
and have recovered — how many have had obstinate wives 
who have at last been brought to reason — ^teave that part 
of the busHkess to me — I will bring Lady Launceston 
round, I am sute ; and now I thn^ of it, it is not only for 
Lady Herlerf s sake, but for yours— fi>r her own, indeed 
— -that she should af least drive over here and see after 
you, if it was only for the sake of appearances. In i^ort, 
I will explain it all to her, and depend upon it, I shall ^ 
tsettle ^le matter to your satisftcti<m, and bhng your wife 
to you in a mui^ better mood than you expect. But now 
tell me a little more about that poor dear little soul The- 
resa-— when was it the doctor saw her last 1" 

'< At nine this morning, and he will return again in the 
evening," replied Trevelyaa. " I sometimes fimcy that 
she is a shade better — she is certainly quieter, and ap- 
pears to sutler less ; but I am fearful of giving way to 
hope--Hai short, God knows—*! hardly know what I tkoM 
hope for." 

They were now standing together near the door which 
led into Theresa's apartment, it was not closed, and gently 
pushing it aside, TVevel3rsm led his friend towards the 
bed. At the sight of the pallid face, which Iw had seen 
so lately brilliant with youth and beauty, the kind-hearted 
veteran drew back much af^cted. *' Poor dear pretty 
creature I" said he, wiping his eyes, " what a pity it is 
she did not .keep her temper better when she saw her 
husband plulandering with the abigail ; but it was pro- 
voking enough, faith : however, I suppose it is all for the 
best. At all events, I am glad I have seen her, and can 
tell Lady Launceston how really Ul she is ; it may be of 
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use, and so now the sooner I return to her the better; and 
d^)end upon seeing us both here very aoon^ for I think I 
had better come with her, — ^hey I«— for ^jr any thing 
should come over her by the way, you km^" 

Trevelyan again and again thanked his warm-hearted 
friend for all his kindness ; assuring him that his visit had 
been of the greatest comfort, and that he felt most grate- 
ful for his promised kind interference, whatever might be 
the result. He then accompanied him down stairs, and 
saw him depart on his kind mission, but with little h<^ 
of any good to be produced by the n^oticttion. 

During the remainder of that day, Theresa continued 
to be so much quieter, that Trevelyan's hopes revived, 
and he looked vnth anxiety for the arrival of the doctor, 
in the fond expectation of Uieir being confirmed. As soon 
ihe^fore as be saw his canrifjp-dl^Kng towards the inn, 
he hurried down to meet hb^.^ .. *> • 

''I really think she is better-ihia evening,'' said be; 
" Humphries says she has recognised her. I have not 
ventured myself to speak to her, for fear of ooca8i0niiig 
the least agitation." 

" You were quite right," replied the doctor ; " in Miss 
Howard's state, we must use the greatest caution ; but I 
trust I shall be able to say, that your lordship's report of 
her amendment is well founded." 

They went together into Theresa's apartment, when 
the dbctor immediately -approached her, and anxiously 
felt her pulse. She seemed at once to be aware of his 
presence, for she opened her eyes, looking steadfastly at 
him. He asked her several questions, to cdl of which she 
replied quite collectedly. Again, he more than once 
counted with the most minute attention the throbbings of 
her pulse. During all this time, poor Trevelyan's heart 
beat with a rapidity probably far beyond even, fever's 
pace, fer the sound of her voice, again restored to its 
natural tone, had thrilled to its inmost recess ; and al- 
though he had a few hours before doubted what his hopes 
for her should be, he could now be at no loss to ascertain 
what they actually were. 

After a time, the doctor turned from the bed, and with- 
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out speaking beckoned Trevelyan into the qt|oining room. 
" She is better — ^much better, is she noti" eagerly inquir- 
ed the latter. 

The doctor shook his^i^eaj-^'' I must ndt<flatter you, 
my Lord," said he, in a*tc^e which curdled his auditor's 
blood. '* The symptoms of the disorder are changed ; it 
has no longer the saiii^ie^t on her faculties, which 
makes her appear so muoh better, but " and his coun- 
tenance again betrayed what he seemed unwilling to put 
into word* — ^^ All will depend on the next twenty-four 
hours : if her strength at all rallies between this and to- 
morrow evening, we may still entertain some hope of her 

struggling through the attack; if not ^" 

** If not !— <x<kI's will be done !" exclaimed Treveljran, 
as he sunk into a chair, and covered his agitated face 
with his hand« 

*' You may safely go to Miss Howard," continued the' 
doctor, ^' but spe«^ quietly to her ; whatever is calculated 
to ease her mind, and soothe her spirits, will be of use. 
Some sudden mental distress has evidendy brought on 
this illness, and therefore the sooner she is relieved from 
it the better. I cuinot 6f course venture to inquire into 
family secrets," he continued, " but in a case' where the 
mind is so evidently acting on the body, I feel myself 
authorised at least to give advice, — and I must recom- 
mend the most soothing treatment." 

Trevelyan in reply could only press the doctor's hand, 
his report having totally overpowered him. " I will en- 
deavour to be here again early to-morrow morning," con- 
tinued the latter, ''but I have unfortunately a case of 
great importance at some distance, so that I cannot quite 
answer for my time. Miss Howard's maid however is 
aware of every thing that should be done for her, and I 
must frankly own that in her present state it is to an 
effi)rt of nature we must look, more than to the power of 
medicine." 

How difficult it is to bear that sudden revulsion from 
hope to despair, which one single word may occasion, 
and by which our very existence seems to be at once 
overthrown ! And the more buoyant the former feeling. 
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tbe farther we are knelled to the conteary extreme, on 
receiving the least eheek to pur self-raised expectatioss. 
Such was the efl^t produced upon Trevelyan by the. doc- 
tor's words, axid so eoBipletely ^pd they imgianried him, 
that it waa some time before he felt hifioadLf suffid^itly 
composed to veature into Thd^esa's room. He then 
quietly apf^coached the bed,. 9xA sitting dbwn by it, took 
hdd of her hand. But bis gei^tle pressure did not seem 
to rouse her £rom her stupor,, aaad although he twice 
a^ke, she evidently did not notice his presence, the mo- 
mentary setum of animaticMi having already subsided. 

Oflen and o^n dimng that aiuious night, vfritkthe 
doctor's sad forboding words still ringing in his ears, 
Trevelyan's trembling hand presi^ hers, in. the hope 
of discovering some symptom of returning stcength i but 
each time he with a sigh relinquished it — sick at heart. 

Another day brdce, and Theresa was stiU • much the 
same. Soon afler nine that morning, a carmge drove 
up to the house, but instead of the-physieian, whom Tre- 
velyan was impatiently expecting---althou^ he hardly 
looked for any r^ef to his fears even &om him — it 
brought Sir Henry Williams, who entered the room, evi- 
dently much disconcerted. 

" Well, here I am again-<-and aloae^ I am sorry to 
say. But my Lady Launceston is such a deuced odd 
woman, I really can make nothing of her. She is the 
first, egad! that has ever got the better of me; — but no- 
thing I could say or »wear — for I really believe I at last 
did swear — ^had power to undeceive her with regaid to 
Lady Herbert, whom she talks of as totally lost in cha- 
racter — a regular abandoned woman in short, and con- 
siders you as under some strange delusion with regard to 
her. I began by hinting at your wish that she might, 
as' soon as well eaough, be removed to Cheshunt. But, 
zounds! my lady was off at a tangent ! She wondered 
how you could think of making so extraordinary a re- 
quest — allowed that you had a right to bring whom you 
pleased into your own house, but as she could not be ex- 
pected to welcome such guests as Lady Herbert, the only 
wfty she could acconomodate you, would be by herself 
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leaving your roof, and that ^e would therefore immedi« 
ately set out for CornwalL J told her that such a step, 
far from being agreeable to you, would only make bad 
worse, besid^ being now quite unnecessary, as Lady 
Herbert's increased illness precluded all hope of removing 
her anywhere at present; but that I could not help, as a 
friend, suggesting to her Ladyship the propriety of driv* 
ing over here, if it were only to save appearances, as it 
was rad)er strange to leave you all alone to nurse a beau- 
tiful woman. 

'^ This representaticn of the case seemed to be an un- 
lucky hit of mine, as she hastily said, and with more of 
auger than — ^to give the devil his due — she had yet be- 
trayed, that she thought it would be still more strange in 
a wife to go and visit her husband's mistress, sick or well. 
This reply of hers put me fairly into a passion, and I 
spoke my mind to her pretty freely, extolling you to the 
skies ; but it vras all to no purpose, and she persisted in 
her determination to go immecliately to Trevelyan Castle, 
in order to leave the coast clear for you and your sup- 
posed paramour. In short, I am sorry to say, with all 
my boastings I have certainly bungled the business sad- 

ly." 

" Well, well !" said Trevelyan, in a dejected tone, 
** do not vex yourself, my good friend ; it matters little 
now. Lady Launceston will not be called upon for the 
sacrificje of her rigid principles of morality ; her Chris- 
tian charity will be put to no trial ; for she whom she so 
cruelly injures will soon be beyond the reach of all hu- 
man condemnation" — and he raised his eyes to Heaven, 
as if claiming for the poor rejected Theresa that pity 
from above which was denied her upon earth. 

Sir Henry looked on him in compassion. " Is thero 
any other way in which I can be of use to you s said 
he, afler a moment's pause. « I have been thinking, if 
I were to try and get hold of Lord Herbert, and tell him 
all about it; but then, knowing him so little as I do, my 
interference would perhaps be rather awkward, and I 
might run my old head into a fine scrape ; still, I 7^^^^ 
willingly venture on any thing to serve you, or mdeed 
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my poor friend Howard's daughtoc, who has certainly 
been cruelly used among them all I Oh, what a fool she 
was/' he continued, ^' to prefer that precious libertine to 
you! and what a fool /was to ask him to dinner that 
day at Twickenham, for it was then all this mischief 
began. But we won't go back to all that," added Sir 
Henry quickly", on observing the expression of keen an- 
guish on Trevelyan's countenance; **what can't be 
cured must be enduxed : so what shall I do now ? Faith, 
I have really a great mind to go at once to town, and see 
whether I cannot succeed better with Lord Herbert than 
I did with Lady Launceston. By the by, I am sorry to 
say the whole story is abroad, although of course va> 
riously told ,* and I to-day heard that it is reported a duel 
has taken place between Lord Herbert and Mr* Lascelles ; 
but I believe it ended in mere smoke. And, indeed, what 
had they to fight about 1 If a dog lays down rhis bone^ 
he has no business to fly upon another for picking it up; 
so it is said the supposed combatants fired in the air, and 
then, declaring themselves to be mutually satisfied, shook 
hands, and walked off the field arm-in-arm s — a prett)^ 
farce, truly ! that, was not the way we used to fight when 
I was 'young." 

" Well," continued Sir Henry, after a pause, and hav- 
ing paced unrnnd down the room several times lost in 
thought — " lam determined what to do— I will go di- 
rectly to town, and see what information I can pick up ; 
and then act accordingly, and if I have any good news 
to bring, I will hasten back here as fast as I can. So 
God bless you! — and no thanks," added he, observing 
Trevelyan about to express his sense of kindness — " be- 
lieve me, you owe me none ; for if you were out of the 
question, I would equally go through fire and water for 
that poor dear Theresa, particularly now that my blood 
is up about her; so do not despair, but hope the best."' 
Then heartily shaking Trevelyan by the hand, as he left 
him. Sir Henry returned to his carriage, and set off for 
London. 

The weary hours crept on, and still Trevelyan could 
not flatter himself that he perceived any symptom of re- 
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Curning strength in Theresa's pulse. Towards the end 
<if the aflerooon, as he wasmltiog absorbed in thought in 
the room adjoining that in which she lay, be suddenly 
Iteard faunied footsteps in the passage leading to his 
apartment; in a minute the door was opened, and the 
WMter abruptly announcing — " A gentleman who wishes 
to speak with your Lordship," — Lord Herbert Leslie 
stood before him. 

Trerelyan started from his chair, and for a minute 
each looked at the other incapable of speech. 

The seven years which had passed over Lord Herbert 
since Trevelyan had last seen him, and still more per- 
haps the life which he had led, told strongly on his 
person. The fresh look of vigorous youth was already 
gone, and although there were still remains of that beauty 
of form and feature which had so powerfully captivated 
poor Theresa's youthful fancy, yet tly mind now involun- 
tarily lecoiled frran a kwk of profligacy which was 
stamped on his whole person. 

Trevelyan was the first to overcome.the awkwardness 
of tiieir meeting. *' I cmtclude," said he, " that you • 
have received my second letter from hence." 

" It was the nature of its contents," replied Lord 
Herbert haughtily, " which has brought me here now ; 
for as to the first with which your Lordship honoured 
me, I really did not consider myself obliged to attend to 
it ; nor should 1 probably have felt called upon to obey 
your Bummc»is at all, baid I not received a most satisfiic- 
tory explanation from Mr. I^scelles, although I must say 
it still leaves me at a loss to account for Lady Herbert's 
extraordinary conduct, ani 
tions from me, considering 
Lord Herbert was corn 
bravado, hut Trevelyan su 
} time to be lost in va 
Herbert, and it was not in 
conduct that I requested y 
might, before it is too lai 
your power, and obtain he 
" Reparation I — Her ft 
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Herbert, his face leddeniDg with pasdon ; '< surely your 
Lordship mistakes our relative situations V* 

^< No," said Trevelyan firmly ; ** I repeat it again, her 
forgiveness* Hear me. Lord Herberti— -hear me speak 
to yoQ in the character of^^-your wife's &ther. On that 
day when I gave her to you at the aUar-— when I gave 
you my heart's blood !" be added, with a burst of feeling 
which he seemed unable to suppress, " you swore before 
God and man * to love, to honour, to protect her!'— 
Have you fulfilled any one of those promises ! — ^Have you 
not, on the contrary> in bold defiance of them all, cast 
froii> you the poor fragile plaything so soon as she ceased 
by novelty to please, and at last driven her, by unkind- 
ness, — by insult even to desperation 1 Yes, it was yw 
who hurried her to her ruin ; — ^it was you who forced ker 
on to the brink of destruction. But Heaven itself inter- 
posed, and preserved from poUutioa its loveliest work. 
Your wife is spotless — innocent ; one moment of thoc^lit- 
less madness-^fbr which you yoursdf are answerable^ 
is all that can be laid to her charge. Her heart, her 
mind, herself, is pure : — ^Praises to God they are so ! 

" I have not done yet," continued Trevelyan eagerly, 
and grasping Lord Herbert's arm as he saw fae was in 
impatience about to interrupt him. ^^ One word more : 
this unvalued, this wronged, this lovely being, still loves 
you ; — that heart which was given to you in all the fer- 
vour of youthful passion still beats for you alone, — for 
you, who have been so unworthy of the precious gift-" 

" Lord Launceston," exclaimed Lord Herbert, no lon- 
ger able to contain his feelings, *' you go too far : you tb 
not, you cammoty know my provocations, my excuses.^* 

" I know all," hastily interrupted Trevelyan, ** and 1 
must frankly tell you, in order to save all useless discus- 
sions on the subject, that one word of your wife's would 
have more weight with me than the most solemn assever- 
ations from — any other human being^ — ^Every ooe may 
read the history of her heart and li^-*- it is indeed her 
very artlessness of character which han^ u. jied on her fate. 
Oh, Lord Herbert, I again adjure ybwj 'by the love you 
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.<once professed for her,— by that God who registered the 
vows by which you bound yourself to her, — ^not to lose a 
moment in making all the reparation still in your power. 
The spark of life is not yet extinguished ;- who knows 
what the prospect of returning happiness, — ^what the 
mercy of Heaven may yet eflect I Go to her; speak to 
her theJdnd words of aSection; it will be no hard matter 
to obtain her forgiveness, for her stricken heart will itself 
plead in your behalf. But I charge you, be kind, be 
gentle !-r-one harsh word of recrimination, and you may 
have to answer even for her life." 

Trevelyan stopped. Lord Herbert appeared for a mi- 
nute at a loss in what manner to reply ; he felt involun- 
tarily abashed before one whose superiority he was, forced 
to acknowledge to himself, and he also in his heart could 
npt but allow the justice of his words. 

After \a. moment's pause, therefore, and addressing 
Trevelyaii in a somewhat subdued tone. ^' From no one 
but yourslplf. Lord Launceston," said he, " would I have 
home all shat I have now patiently listened to, nor would 
I at any otfVher time have submitted to such language even 
from you;!)! moreover, I recdly cannot so far renounce all 
justice to nrk yself as to allow your representations to be at 
all correct el But I have not, believe me, any wish either to 
waste. time*'' in explari&tions — ^to which, indeed," he added, 
with leb^nrning haughtiness of manner, " you have done 
me tjyre honour to say you would not give much credence 
we will let all that pass. It is perfectly naturali^ 
le continued with a sarcastic smile, " that Lady Her- 
bert's stoiry should have most weight with your Lordship, 
therefore I will not intrude mine upon your attention ; 
and, to put an end at once to this most painful and useless 
discussion, I request you will be so good as to apprise her 
of my arrival, (should you judge her situation to require 
such precautionary notice,) and tell her that I beg for a 
few minute's conversation." 

Trevelyan H^*'i not move, nor make any immediate re- 
ply : he fea*. .-^ had by his own vehemence added to 
the already iriltuced state of Lord Herbert's feelings, and 
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as at that moment his only desire was to conciyate liim 
towards his wife, he judged it would be advisaUe to en« 
deavour to soothe him before an interview took plaoe on 
which he felt so much depended. Addressing hun there- 
fore in an altered tone, '^ You must forgive me, Lord 
Herbert," said he, holding out his hand towards him, 
** if I have been betrayed into any undue warmth of ex- 
pression ; but you must make allowances for the feelings 
of a friend — a parent!*' 

Again an ir(»iical snule crossed Lord Herbeit^s fea- 
tures ; he did not appear to observe the hand which had 
been extended towards him, and taking no sort of notice 
of Trevelyan's apology, he merely made sign that he 
wished, without fiirther d^ay, to repaur to his wife's 
apartment. Trevelyan thought it best to push the mat- 
ter no farther just then, and hoping much from the effect 
which he fancied the sight of Theresa could j/ot fail ^ 
produce, he opeued the door which led into the fA cham- 
ber, and, fc^lowed by Lord Herbert, slowly eweied* 

Humphries directly left her place at her bJU^) ^ 
coming up to him, " My lady has been quifm ^ ^^^ 
the last hour," said she ; " I do not, howev^t,*^''^ 
is asleep, for it seems to be more like stupor#^ { f^^fS^^ 
probably, by the draughts she has taken ; but wt gbUltto^ 
she is -more comfortable, and more like hersje^ sV.'* 

Trevelyan approached the bed, and drawing^J^gfjdfitJ'^ 
^curtain, as he leant over her, he addressed Then^^! 
her name; but she did not move, or speak. — *• 
Herbert," he repeated in a firmer voice, " would you 
your husband if he were to come?" Still no answer, 
and her eyes remained closed ; but by the restless motion 
of her hand, which was lying at "her sidte, it was evident 
it was not sleep which thus benumbed her faculties. 
Again Trevelyan spoke to her. " Theresa, your hus- 
band is come; will you not see him?" But again his 
words were totally unheeded, and Trevelyan, turning to- 
wards Lord Herbert, cast on him an involuntary look ol 
reproach as the cause of the melancholy spectacle before 
them. 
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It was one which appalled and roused even the hard- 
ened libertine : he approached the bed, looked at Theresa 
for a minute aghast, and th^i in a low tremulous vcMce 
addressed h&r by an endearing appellatioQ once familiar 
to her ears. 

That name — ^that voice — ^the voioe of him who had 
been the object of her youthflil passion, at once pene- 
trated through the mist of fever and the stupor of del^lity. 
She raised her head from the pillow, and gazing wildly 
at her husband — ^" It is he! it is Herbert himself I" she 
exclaimed, with an hysteric scream, and burst into one 
of those dreadful fits of laughter, occasioned by over- 
wrought feelings on an exhausted frame. 

It was Trevelyan's arm which then supported the poor 
convulsed Theresa ! It was his hand- which chafed her 
(K^inmy temples, for, horror-struck at the sight before 
Im, a^iieeling of remorse seemed, for a minute, totally to 
oy&rpo^ 9^^ l^rd Herbert, and he stood motionless, gazing 
on his vju^ Wm. Her hysteric cries by degress subsided, « 
and ^li^eveii sufficiently reoovered to be again aware of the 
presence ^V* ^^ him, the sight of whom had so violently 
affected b^8^'' ^^ Herbert again spoke to her. 

" Ther^ ^^^^^ '" ^^ ^®' ^ ^ ^^^ subdued tone, " will you 
foi^t tbe'^^"'' P*®* • ^-^ y®^ forgive mef 

"pQ^iie^ive you !" she exclaimed, a ray of light app^r- . 
ing^on/an instant to illume her countenance, and a flush 
•of \po*y to tinge her faded cheek. " Oh ! dear, dear Her- 
Jrt !" and throwing herself forward, she fell nearly sense- 
less on his breast. 

For a moment Lord Herbert seemed moved to tender- 
ness ; he pressed her to his heart, and kissed her pale 
face ; but as her feeble hands — ^unable to retain her hold 
— ^fell powerless from his neck, which they had clasped, 
he disengaged hinifielf from her arms, and laying her 
head on the pillow, gradually withdrew his hauad frera 
her grasp. Still, however, he continued for some time 
to stand by the bedside, watching her in silence ; but as ^ 
she had again relapsed into a state of nervous agitation,' . ^ 
nearly amounting to hysterics, and had evidently lost all . ^ 
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consciousness of his pmence, he at length piopmed 
lesring the apaitmeut until she was more cranpoaed, and 
*— ""- *"'-' •br cMivereatiMi. 

acquieaceid, and hoping that he read in hi> 
ner indications of returning feeling, be kindly 
umd towards him. Lord Iferbert did noi 
but said Dolhing, and immediately after leR 
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CHAPTER IX. 



My faintiDgr sister, — why despair I 
Why thinlc thy voice has lost its power t 

The Saviour bends to hear the prayer 
That's whisperM at the parting hour. 

What though beneath a guilty load 

Thy bowing, trembling spirit groans ; 
The blood that from Immanuel flowM, 

For sin deplored, renounced, atones. 

j^, Lord Hbbbbht had once loved Theresa, as he thought, 
^ devotedly ; that is to say, her extraordinary beauty and 
fascinating manners had for a time captivated his imagi- 
nation, even to the temporary exclusion of every other 
^object ; but he was totally incapable of any deeper or 
ignore lasting sentiment of the heart, and had eagerly 
.r sought her in marriage, because it was by marriage alone 
:^^hat his momentary but headstrong passion could be grati- 
:» ied. The fortune she brought him was also no small 
^.| ^attraction to one disposd to such expensive pleasures as 
I those to which Lord Herbert was then addicted, and 
>, would, he thought, in a great measure compensate for the 
degree of thraldom which matrimony might entail. This 
transient passion for his lovely bride lasted no longer than 
while she possessed the power to charm by novelty. The 
unvalued toy was thexk thrown aside, and her very steadi- 
ness of affoction, acting as a constant reproach, irritated, 
instead of recalling his wandering feelings. 

The pernicious society into which they were soon after 
thrown, during their long residence in France-— «t that 
period of moral degradation which followed the Revolu- 
tion — completed the destruction of Theresa's domestic 
happiness. Lord Herbert then plunged without restraint 
into every species of dissipation and vice ; and his ne- 
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glected wife, thus driven by bitter disappointm^it to seek 
an obliyion for her sorrows amid the bewildering plea- 
sures of Paris, was easily allured into the society of those 
with whom any intercour^ seemed contamination, and 
whose licence of manners gave to her own conduct an 
appearance of culpability, from the reality of which, how- 
ever, she was efiectually preserved by her ardent love for 
her husband. 

Lord Herbert, the while engrossed by his own pur- 
suits, was too indifferent to be at the trouble of watching 
her conduct or reading her feelings ; and callous even 
with regard to her virtue, where its sacrifice would have 
entailed no personal disgrace upon himself j he aband(»- 
ed her without remorse to her fate ; and it may even be 
doubted whether, on their return to purer morals and 
stricter manners in a country where he was, in a degree, 
called up<xi to assume the dignity of a husband, he would 
in his heart have resented that injury to his honor which 
might have been the means of restoring him to more en- 
tire liberty. In the present instance, however, he was 
well aware that, to take up the matter with a high hand, 
would be but to raise an universal cry against himself, 
as any investigaticm must expose the culpability of his own 
conduct rather than that of his wife. He, therefore, un- 
der this ccmviction, thought it would be prudent to go 
through the forms of an expiation and reconciliation with 
Lascelles ; and openly declaring himself to be perfectly 
satisfied, he at leiigth so far overcame his pride as to at- 
tend Lord Launceston's summons. 

How far the sight of his once-loved, dying Theresa 
touched his heart, se as toefi^t any real change of feeling 
towards her, may be doubtful ; but for a time it shook his 
nerves ; and afler passiilg above an hour in all the hor- 
rors of a startled upbraiding conscience, he hastily left 
the house, in the hope of finding some temporary dis- 
traction to his perturbed thoughts, amid the busy stir of 
life. 

Towards evening Theresa to a degree ralCed; and 
Humphries informing Trevelyan that she appeared to be 
quitp collected, and had nanv^ botlf him apd Ix>rd Her- 
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bert, he immediately went in search of the latter, but to 
his vexation found that he had left the house. Trevelyan, 
without loss of time, sent messengers in al^ diretions for 
him, and then, with a feeling of revived hope, which he 
had not courage to check, he repaired to Theresa's apart- 
ment. 

As soon as she heard his footsteps, she looked anxi- 
ously towards the door. Trevelyan well knew whom it 
was that her eyes thus eagerly sought, and, hastening up 
to her, — ^'* Lord Herbert j" said he, " is not at this minute 
in the house, but he will soon be here, ^or I have sent to 
hasten his return." She looked at him for a minute in 
silence, then holding out her feeble hand, while tears 
started into her eyes. " You never leave me," said she ; 
"yott are always kind tome." Trevelyan, too much 
affected to dpeak, merely pressed her hand in reply. Her - 
pulse was fluttering and uncertain, and the doctor's sad 
fore-warnings again forced themselves on his mind, and 
chilled his blood. 

He sat down by the bed-side, and after watching her 
for a few minutes in silence, encouraged by the calm col- 
lected expression of her countenance, " The^jesa^' said 
he in a tremulous voice, " now that you*have had time 
for reflection, and are reconciled to your husband, is there 
not another with whom you would wish to be at peace ?" 

" Another ! whom?" said she wildly ; " what do you 
mean 1" 

" I mean, that surely you must wish to be at peace 
with yourself — ^with your God !" 

She started from her pillow with a degree of nervous * 
energy, of which he had scarcely thought her enfeebled 
body capable, and looking him fixedly in the face, — 
" What do you mean ?" she again repeated, " Is it really 
then as I have fancied — am I dying?" and her whole 
frame trembled with agitation as she spoke. 

" Calm yourself, dearest," said Trevelyan, — his own 
voice and mannef at the moment little according with the 
injunction he gave ; " I did not talk of dying. But would 
nothing except the approach of death make you wish to 
be reconciled to your best friend — to your benefactor ?" 
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* Theresa appeared scaioely to heed, or indeed, to com- 
prehend him, her thoughts being wholly occupied by the 
first impression which they had received* 

*' It is hard to die so young !'' she murmured, ^^ and 
when Herbert is again kind to me— when I might again 
be so happy ! — ^to leave all !" 

<* Has tins world afforded you so much of enjoyment, 
Theresa," continued Trevelyan in a faltering voice, '^ that 
you feel such reluctance at the idea oi leaving it? Have 
your hopes, your ezpectatbns, your dreams of happiness 
been hitherto so well fulfilled ? Have you met with so 
much of love and kindness as to make you willing to 
forego your hopes of heaven for the very best which this 
life can bestow ?" 

" God knows I have not," she replied with &aergy — 
*^ not at least since I lefl you;" and she again pressed his 
hand, while a weak ccmvulsive sob rose to her throat. 
" But — ^but I cannot die now!" she continued ; — ^^ I dare 
not — ^I am not prepared for death !" and she shuddering, 
closed her eyes, as if to avoid the bewildering recollections 
which pressed upon her awe-struck mind. "At all 
events, if it is indeed come to this !" she afier a minute 
continued in a wild reckless tone; — ^^ if my doom ia fixed, 
there is no use in forestalling my misery by dwelling on 
it, as there is nothing lefl for me now but to meet my fete 
as boldly as I can ; for it is vain to attempt to expiate all 
my numberless faults; I remember nothing — I can think 
of nothing, all is confusion — horrible confusion ! I see 
but a mass of folly, wilful folly, and wickedness, and my 
mind is totally unequal to recalling the actions of one day, 
even of one hour I" 

" Dearest, dearest Theresa !" resumed Trevelyan, in a 
still more soothing tone, " for Heaven's sake be calm, and 
listen to me. A whole life of penitence, were it now 
granted, would not enable you to blot out, or atone for, 
one single sin of which you have been guilty ; nor would 
3rears of self-examination recall one hundredth part of 
your ounces in the sight of God, for they are more in 
number than the hairs of your head ; but were they mul- 
tiplied tenfold, were they of the deepest die, still they 
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might become white as snow, for there is one who has 
takea those sins on hims^—- there is one who has already 
endured that jpunishm^it which they have merited-— one 
who will rocoiicile you to an ofi[ended judge. Oh ! The- 
resa, in confiding faith, in oontciticHi, in gratitude, throw 
yourself on the mercy, trust to the merits, to the medii^* 
tion of that all«powerfuI friend and saviour. Convinced, 
as you must be — as, thank God, you seem to b&*— that 
you dare not of&r one plea m excuse for your ofiences, 
that in justice you have nothing whatever to look to, but 
a feaurfiiL condemnation : apply to Him who died for you ; 
to Him, who said to the o(»trite sinner, ^ Thy faith has 
saved thee I' — who answered the petition of the dying 
thief with those blessed words, ' To-day shalt thou be 
with me in paradise !' Oh, Theresa ! that same merciful 
Saviour is now waiting to welcome you ; he is now saying 
to you, ' I have blott^ out as a thick cloud thy trans- 
gressions, and as a cloud thy sins ; return to me, for I 
have redeemed thee.' Fearlessly then, poor prodigal 
child, go to that heavenly Father who now opens the arms 
of his mercy towards you — apply to Him who is mighty 
to save 1" 

While Trevelyan thus spoke, Theresa's countenance 
had evidently undergone a cheuige; the knit brow of fear- 
ful agony and.desp^ation was smoothed ; and she again 
opened her eyes and raised them with an earnest expres- 
sion towards heaven. "Can all this be really true?" 
said she in a hollow voice — " Is there hope even for me, 
miserable sinner that I am !" 

" There is more than hope," continued Trevelyan with 
increased fervour ; " there is even certainty for the real 
penitent, for that same Saviour has said, ' Whosoever 
cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out, for my blood 
has power to cleanse from all iniquity !' " 

A bright smile of former days for an instant flashed 
across Theresa's altered features, the feeble hand pressed 
ip Trevelyan's moved as if struggling for liberty. " Pray 
for me-*-heIp me," she faintly murmured, and clasped her 
hands together. Trevelyan sank on his knees at the bed- 
Voi,. II. 13 
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side and prayed aloud, Theresa the while appearing to foe 
attentively following every word he uttered. 

He prayed long and fervently, and still her lips moved,, 
still her languid eyes were raised to heaven, while tears 
stole slowly down Uer cheeks ; but ins^isibly her hands 
unclasped and sank motionless on the bed. Trevelyan 
gazed on her with fearful agony ; there was still a pulse, 
but it was like the last flare of an expiring flame, and her 
breath came quick and short. 

At that minute Trevelyan heard footsteps behind him, 
and turning hastily round he beheld Lord Herbert stand- 
ing at the door, uncertun whether to, enter. Trevelyan 
made sign to him to approach. ^ Is she worse ?" he en- 
quired with a look of horror, on observing that Theresa's 
altered countenance had already assumed the sharpness 
of death. ^' Has she mentioned me?*' 

Trevelyan did not answer, indeed, did not appear even 
to hear hun, and continued in silent anguish, straining his 
eyes to catch every remaining symptom of aninaaticm. 

In a minute or two Theresa again seemed to rally, and 
extending one of her hands towards Trevelyan, " Dear 
friend I" said she, '^'are you there? Do not leave me 
now !" He clasped her hand in his, and then in a tremu- 
lous voice addressing her, 

" Yes, Theresa, I am here ; and there is another also 
here — your husband." 

" Herbert ! dear Herbert !" she exclaimed with energy : 
" Where ? for my eyes are grown so dim I see nothing*" 

Trevelyan caught hold of Lord Herbert's hand, and 
placed Theresa's in it ; a bright smile once more came 
over her whitened lips, and her whole remaining strength 
appeared concentrated in the convulsive grasp with which 
she seized her husband's hand. " Thank God ! thank 
God !" she cried with fervour, and again struggled hard 
for breath. 

** Is there any thing you would wish to say to me, 
Theresa?" said Lord Herbert, in a tone of kindness. 

She did not answer — and every deep-drawn sigh seem- 
ed her last. Trevelyan, beside himself, and totally re- 
gardless of the presence of her husband, addressed her 
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by the most endearing appellations, as if in the fond hope 
of retaining that life which he saw was fast ebbing away. 
** Theresa I dearest, best beloved — speak to me— once 
more speak to me." 

' ^* God bless and reward you P' she murmured in a low 
voice : " I feel there is hope— peace — ^peace !" 

These were the last words which came from her con- 
vulsed lips — ^the hard heavings of her bosom gradually 
subsided, until they became so feint as scarcely to be per- 
ceptible—her eyes were still raised to heaven, but they 
had assumed the blue glassiness of death — after a short 
struggle, the startling death-rattle was heard in her throat 
—and all was over* 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



He gated! how long we gaze despite of paia 

And know— but dare not own— we gaze in YUa* 

The long dark lashes fringed her lids of snow 

And veiled— thought shrinks from all that larkM' below, 

Tis o'er the eje death most exerts his miffht. 

And hurls the spirit from hor throM of light* Brion. 

^ Who has been so rarely blessed, as to need to be told 
of the dreadful hours of stupor which follow the first burst 
of agony on the loss of a beloved object? The same 
deadly blow which deprived Theresa of life, seemed to 
have struck Trevelyan as it passed. His thoughts be* 
came vacant, his feelings seemed benumbed, Ins very exr 
istence palsied ! How oflen, in the first wild ravings of 
grief, is the rebellious mind tempted impiously to demand 
why such an annihilation cannot indeed take place, when 
two heads which have beat with the same moral pulse are 
thus severed ? Why, on the contrary, the wretched sur- 
vivor seems then, by the intensity of his sufilering, to have 
concentrated in himself the vital enei^ of both. It is 
religion's voice which can alone reply to such vain com- 
plaints, and silence the murmurer with the words of in- 
spiration. 

" Why dost thy heart carry thee away that thou tum- 
est thy spirit against God, for he giveth not account of 
any of his matters 1" 

When the violence of his grief at length fbroed back 
^Trevelyan's mind to the consciousness of his loss, he fell 
upon his knees — ^for never before had he so neected, and 
never before so much felt the consolations of his religion 
— ^his imagination fondly rested on that smile, that bright 
gleam of hope which had seemed to visit Theresa's part- 
ing soul ; oh those blessed words of peace which had 
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escaped from her dying lips — and he felt as if never until 
that moment he had known the full value of a Christian's 
faith. 

And who will venture to say that his faith was visionary, 
his hopes unfounded ? Who will dare limit the mercy of 
Omnipotence ? Who, in short, will deny to God the right 
** to do as he will with his own." 

The deluded sceptic, while enjoying the security of 
earthly prosperity, may, in fancied independence of rea- 
son, resist those revealed truths at which his pride revolts ; 
but wh^ bereaved of what he best loved on earth, he is 
at once lc»rced from his strong holds of human wisdom, 
and in his bewildered -anxiety for another, unwittingly 
turns to those Christian hopes and views which he had 
hitherto carelessly rejected for himself. He can now no 
longer dispute the doctrine of an irresistible Omnipotence, 
when, by his loss, it is thus brought powerfully home to 
his heart, and led by degrees to the ccmtemplation of a 
futijgre world of retribution ; those cries to heaven which 
were at first but the ravings of a rebellious heart, became 
the humble prayers of a convicted sinner ; and he is at 
length brought to seek in the word of revelation for that 
blessed passport to heaven by which alone his anxious 
solicitude for the lost object of his earthly af^tions can 
be soothed, or any prospect of salvation opened to himself. 

Trevelyan's mind did not fully awake to the dreadful 
certainty of what had befallen him, until the first rays of 
the morning sun burst into his apartment, till he heard the 
cheerful chirpings of the birds around the windows, and 
the usual' stir of life reviving about his dwelling. At 
these familiar sounds his blood crept in his veins! — 
this world was thus ccmtinuing in its accustomed course 
— ^the hours were following each other in their usual suc- 
cession, and bringing with them their wonted business and 
pleasure, while eternity had opened to that being in whom 
he now felt his own existence had been but too much con- 
centrated. He rose abruptly from his seat to endeavour . 
to check the rebellious thoughts which rushed upon his 
soul, and hastily shutting out the bright beams which 
seemed to insult him with their cheerfulness, he for some 

13* 
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time, paced the afxartmeaot with hurried steps, until having 
at last, to a degree, tutored his feelings, he resolved at 
once to force his bewildered mind back to his own present 
situation, and to his still remainkig inlerests and duties Id 
life as a husband and father* 

At the idea of Che first of those sacred ties, he invdun- 
tarily shuddered, but allowing himself bo (arth^ time for 
thought, he sat down and informed Augusta of the tragi- 
cal event which had tak^a plaoe, again intreating thai 
the unfortunate animosity which had of late ejosled be- 
tween them, should be now for ever buried in the grave 
of her who had occasioned it ; and without entering into 
any explanation, he proposed a mutual forgetfulness and 
forgiveness of the past — he eifded by saying, that untess 
he found he could be of any use to Lord Herbert by re- 
maining where he then was, he irfiould relam to Chediunt 
that ni^t. He also wrote to Sir Henry Williams, and 
having sent off a messenger with these two letters, he ad- 
dressed a few lines to Lord Hertiert, whom he dki not yet 
feel himself equal personally to encounter, petitionmg that 
Theresa's remains might be deposited by the side of his 
sister's at Richmond, and requesting him to give orders 
to that effect. 

Af^r having exerted himself to write these necessary 
letters, Trevdyan again sank into his fbrm^ trance of 
grief, and the hours passed by him without his tsJung 
any cognizance of their progress. 

The tortures of anxiety are hard to bear, but the dead 
pause which follows that agonizing excitement, is perhaps 
still worse. 

He was at last roused out of his stupor by hearing a 
knock at his door. He started from his seat, and although 
in the bewildered state of his mind he could not probably 
have accounted to himself for the panic which th«a came 
over him, or have told whom, or what, his imagination 
had conjured up, he stood for a 'minute at the door, fear- 
ful to withdraw the bolt, while his every pulse throbbed. 
Another knock, and his own name pronounced in a gentle 
voice, which he immediately recognised to be that of 
Humphries, recalled his wandering senses, by touching 



that hkheito overstrained string in his heart, and turning 
the lock, he bade her en!ter. 

" I have brought you this, my Lord," said she, after 
havmg again carefully closed and secured ^tue door; and 
she held out to Trevelyan Theresa's bag, and a fo)ded-up 
piece of paper. As she gave it, he caught h(Ad o^ t}» 
faithful creature's heoid, and endeavoured to express his 
thanks for all her services, but he could not speak, and 
Humphries' tears showed how wdl she<x»niprehended his 
silence. " I have brou^t you this too, my Lord," she 
added, laying down a key on the table by him ; " if you 
thought you had courage for the sight, i would really 
advise you to go once more into the room.— I am sure it 
would do you good — ^it is so calm-nso beautiful!" 

" I imderstand you," said Trevelyan ; " it is my inten- 
tion," and he hastily concealed the key. 

" I hope, my Lord,'* she continued, " I may be allow- 
ed to remain here to the last." 

" It is my anxious desire," rq>lied Trevelyan. " Lord 
Herbert will give ail necessary orders, and I shall meet 
you at Richmond on Tuesday." 

As soon as Humphries had left him, Trevelyan, with 
a trembling hand, opened 'Hieresa's bag ; in it was still 
that long cherished letter from her husband, 'containing 
his first protestations of eternal love, wid his own broken 
bracelet, to which she had so often alluded as to her 
safeguard. At the sight of this trinket, which brought 
back so much to his recollection, tears at last came to his 
relief, and he sat gazing on it in the softened luxury of 
grief. He then opened the paper which Humphries had 
also given him : within it he found the long glossy curls 
which he had so often admired clustering round her 
lovely face. The ringlets had still a look of life that 
made him shudder, and he hastily closed the paper, and 
removed it from his sight. 

When evening began to draw in, and all seemed quiet 
in the house, Trevelyan left his apartment ; — ^he stopped 
and listened on reaching the passage, — ^but not a sound 
was to be heard, and he hurried on. Again he paused 
before the door of that room which contained what he 
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had best loved on earth; then hastily unloddng it, he 
darted in, — again turned the key inside, — and was alone 
in the chamber of death! 

He for some time leant against the door gasping for 
breath, without courage to approach the bed. At length 
his eyes stole fearftdly towards it* At the firet sight of 
the colourless face, white as the sheet on which it lay, 
the blood forsook his heart, and he averted his head in 
horror. Again and again he looked; and at last was 
able to gaze attentively on the beloved features, fixed like 
marble ! — on that form whose ever varying graceful lines 
he had so often watched in admiration, and which was 
now stretched before him in the rigidity of death ! 

Trevelyan gradually a]:^roached the bed, and by de- 
grees his eyes and nerves became so familiarized to the 
spectacle before him that he at length experienced a 
degree of soothing gratification in the sight. No chisel 
had ever carved features so perfect ! — ^Th^re was still a 
smile on her parted lips, and the calm expression of her 
smooth brow seemed to proclaim peace within. The first 
natural instinct of horror had now entirely died away; 
he felt as if he was contemplating, not indeed Theresa ! 
— ^not that animated being in whose eyes he had delighted 
to read every feeling of her ard^it soul, but a beautiful 
sepulchral monument of herself! 

Once, and but once, when parting with her on her 
wedding*day, his lips had pressed that lovely forehead, 
and now, when parting with her for ever, he would once 
more claim that privilege of afi^tion which death seemed 
again to have restored to him. 

With a beating heart he stooped down, but at the first 
touch of the icy-cold face he started . away in horror. 
Life recoils frc«n such unnatural contact with death, and 
the warm blood curdles at the slightest touch of that be- 
loved hand which but a few hours before would have been 
pressed with rapture to the doating heart. 

Trevelyan's soothing illusion was instantly dispelled. 
Theresa! his once adored Theresa! had now on a 
sudden become to him almost an object of disgust ! His 
head grew dizzy — he rushed to the door, and, as if pur- 
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soed by isome appalling phantom, never stqpiped or drew 
breath until he reached luA^own apartment. 

AU was now over ! — ^his melancholy task was finished ! 
and feeling that inaction no Icmger suited the roused, 
agitated state of his nerves, that he could not endure to 
pass ev^Q Miother hour under that' hated roof, he resolved 
on immediately setting off for Cheshtmt He accordingly 
ordered his carnage, and wrote a few words to Lord 
Herbert, requesting an interview with him before his 
departure, ' 

When in consequence Trevelyan was before long 
summoned to his apartment, he found Lord Herbert ex- 
t^ided on the couch, pale and haggard. The instant 
Treveiyan entered he started up, and endeavoured to 
move towards him, but was dbliged to catch hold of the 
mantel piece for support, and was evidently too much 
overpowered by feelings of some sort to be able to speak, 
Trevelyan hastened up to him, kindly taking his hand, 
and ^ a few minutes both were silent. At length, 
summoning all his resolution, " Lord Herbert," said he, 
" I have brought you what I am sure you will value,'* 
and he laid down by Bm the folded paper containing 
Theresa's hair, in which he had also inserted that letter 
of her husband's so long preserved by her. 

Still Lord Herbert said nothing : his senses appeared 
to be totally benumbed ; and on raising his eyes towards 
the marble slab against which he was leaning, Trevelyan 
was no l<mger at a loss to account for this strange stupe- 
faction,*as he there saw a half-emptied bottle of laudanum, 
to which the self-convicted murderer had evidently had 
recourse, in the vain hope c^ thus sil^actng the upbraid- 
ings of his startled conscience. With what feelings of 
commiseratkm did Trevelyan then look <m the wretched 
victim of thoughtlessness and vice, and how gratefully 
did he return thanks to Heaven for the blesang of those 
hopes which had saved himself under sufferings equally 
acute, from seeking the same alleviation. 

" Here is yet something dse which belongs to you," 
contimied Trevelyan, as with a trembling hand he held 
out Theresa's wedding-ring. The instant Lord Herbert 
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beheld it, he uttered a deep groan, and, shuddering, 
pushed Trevelyan's hand away. But oa observing bini 
about to encioee the lin^; with the hair, he again suddenly 
roused himself, and seizmg it eagerly placed it on Trevel- 
yan's finger, muttering incoherently, " It is yours — ^you 
alone were worthy of her; keep it for her sake— I dare 

not ^" and then making sign that he wished to be 

left alone, he again leant down his head on the mantel- 
piece, while lowly muttered complaints seemed almoet 
unconsciously to himself to break from his of^ieased 
bosom* 

" We meet at Richmond— on Tuesday," said Tre- 
velyan, grasping his hand, while, in his t^ider pity for 
the conscience-stricken libertine, he at that nMmient felt 
half inclined to propose remaining with him until that 
trying day was over. 

And regretting now the additional agony which the 
sight of his own self-condemning letter might occasion 
bim, Trevelyan endeavoured again to get possession of 
the packet in order to remove it ; but Lord Herbert, who 
probably guessed at part of its contents, observing his 
intention inunediately caught at it, and thrusdng ihd pa- 
per into his bosom, again made sign to Tievelyan to 
depart, and sunk back half fainting on the couch, stam- 
mering out, " fiirewell till Tuesday." 

Trevelyan immediately summoned his servant, giving 
him strict orders not to leave his master until he was 
more composed, and also to remove the laudanum out of 
his sight : he then, without allowing himself to think on 
all he was for ever quitting, hurried down stairs, and was 
in a minute on his road to Cheshunt. 

It was dark lonff before he reached his destination, and 
having been entirely engrossed by the parting scene witli 
Lord Herbert, he had not dwelt on the approaching in- 
terview with his wife, nor had even observed his progress, 
until he was startled by the carriage suddenly stopping 
at the door of his own house. 

The servant rang twice before any one appeared, and 
to Trevelyan's surprise, he saw no lights, nor symptom 
of movement about the dwelling; at last, the door was 



' opened by a woman, and after a short parley with 
hia servant returned to the carriage, bringing the jnl 
gence that Lady Launceston and all the family had 
out for Cornwall early that morning. 

Although this sudden departure proved that Aug 
still continued in the same hosti][e disposition tow 
him, yet at the moment Trevel3'an felt her absence i 
relief; he had now at least some days reprieve U 
his dreaded meeting with her, and as tiiey were invc 
lary oa his part, he felt the less remorse at welcoi 
them as such. He inunediat^y quitted the carriage, 
the servant who had been left in the house, and who 
auniiag on his little expected return had also abm 
himself, being at last found, Trevelyan learnt from 
(hat Lady Launceaton had left Cheahunt just half an 
betbre the arrival of his messenger, and as she had 
tioned that his Lordship would not probably be hot 
some time, not knowing where to apply for °^^ 
specting it, the letter had been forwarded to Comw 

Trevelyan had scarcely left hia sleepless bed it 
inomiog, when his servant announced Sir Henr; 
liams, and in an instant the kind old man was 
arms. It was some time before he could spea- 
when he did, he gave vent to his feelings, *"^' 
such touching sorrow, at the melancholy fate of 
parted fovourite, that they happily, by alron^y a 
Trevelyan, forcJed from him those outward siffia 
fering which can alone relieve the oppressed he-f 
to which he had hitherto been unable to give w-' 



And so I find my Lady has flown," said Sir 
as soon as his thoughts could be diverted froip i 
— " Well, perhaps it is all the better she slwuW t 
just now ; and I give you notice I am going 
home with me forthwith. I wOl listen to no opy 
said he, observing Trevelyan was a.bout to reoK 
» you will do exactly as you please when you a 
my roof, but here vou shall not remain aim* 
hcHir. I, too, mean to be at Richmond nest i 
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we wiU go together, and I am resolved on not loBing sight 
of you tiU then." 

Trevelyan could not reject such kindness ; he there- 
fore spent die five following days with his considerate 
friend, and eariy on Tuesday morning they together set 
off on their melancholy expedition to Richmoud. 

Not a word passed between them on the road ; and it 
was only by the additional paleness of Trevelyan's cheek, 
and the nervous shake of lus hand, as they drew near thq 
place of their destination, that he betrayed the suffering 
of his mind. 

They drove straight to Mr. Rivers's ^use. Lord 
Herbert was there already. He and Trevelyan both 
shuddered on meeting, and for a moment neither bad 
courage to accost the other ; but Lord Hubert overcom- 
ing his agitation, at length went up to him, and with a 
softened expression on his countenance, held out his hand 
— ^Trevelyan took it, but in silence, and nothing more 
passed between them, for they were almost immediate^ 
summoned to leave the house, and in a few minutes Tr 
velyan found himself following Theresa's lifeless remaii}^ 
to that same churchyard, where, but two mcMiths he&x^, 
he had supported her in his arms when fainting, by his 
sister's grave. 

We will not attempt to describe the feelings of any 
present at that dreadful ceremony. Indeed, Trevelyan's 
were of a nature to render him scarcely sensible of what 
passed, and it was not till all was over, and that on his 
return to the vestry, the kind words of Mr. Rivers roused 
him from his stupor of grief, that he seemed even con- 
scious where he was. He then looked with fearful agony 
into the church where the burial service had just been 
performed, where he had so lately knelt at Theresa's 
side, where her bridal form seemed still to stand, and 
where he could fancy her nuptial vow still vibrated. He 
shuddering, turned away, and totally overpowered by his 
emotion, threw himself into that very seat in which he 
had placed her on the day of his sister's funeral. 

Mr. Rivers left him for a time to his grief, for he well 
knew there* are moments when the sickened soul refuses 
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all comfort, although well tutored where alone to seek it* 
When Trevelyan at length hecame composed, he found 
Lord Herbert was gone, and could but feel thankful at 
being thus spared a parting scene with one whom chris- 
tian charity bade him commiserate, but towards whom 
his very blood at that moment curdled, as the murderer 
of Theresa, and the being who had wantonly blighted 
his own existence, by first winning, and then destroying 
her on whom it hung. ^ 

Afler taking the kindest leave of his excellent friend. 
Sir Henry Williams, and of Mr. Rivers, and once more 
visiting alone Theresa's still open grave, Trevelyan set 
off for Cornwall. He hastily drew down the blinds, and 
flung himself into the back of the carriage to avoid the 
sight of the many well-known objects, which would ne- 
cessarily force such painftilprecollections on his mind ; but 
as he passed over the bridge, he could not resist the de- 
sire once more to look on those scenes which were now 
xx>me hallowed in his imagination. 

It was by this time ^eoing, and the setting sim was 
reflected in sheets of gold on the windows of what but a 
tew weeks back, had been his sister's dwelling ; her fa- 
vourite catalpa-tree was in full blossom — ^the meadows and 
gardens were bright with the usual flowery decorations of 
summer, and at that very instant two or three gaily- 
freighted pleasure-boats, followed by a band of music, 
passed through the arches of the bridge below* 

How unbearable are such signs of life and aijoyment 
to one who, by some dreadful recent loss, has been de- 
prived of that which made life bright. It seemed to Tre- 
velyan as if he was now leaving one half of his existence 
buried in Theresa's grave, and his rebellious mind as yet 
refused to turn with hope or anticipations of future com- 
fort to tho^ interests of home and country which still re- 
mained to him. 

Alas ! the emotions which shook his soul when now 
approaching that home, were not those of love or joy — 
and ashamed of their nature, shocked at their cause, he 
aggravated his su^rings by self-accusation ; for he was 
but too well aware, that agonizing as had been his feel- 
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ings, when following the slow funeral procession to The* 
resa's grave, they were of a less poignant nature than 
those which he now experienced, when, at the end <^ his 
tedious journey, the drivers put spurs to their tired horses, 
and wlurled hixn rapidly through the lodge and park 
which led to Trevelyan Castle. 

Who that is hlessed with a happy home with which 
every feeling of peace, love, and joy are identi^ed !-^who 
that knows the delight of being ever fondly welcomed to 
it by the radiant smile of afl^tion, but must feel for Tre- 
velyan when entering the abode which bore that sacred 
title to him, but from which all happiness and sympatiiy 
seemed now to be for ever banished. 

He had apprised Lady Launceston of his intended ar- 
rival that afternoon — ^the servants appeared to be in con- 
sequKice expecting him ; and he learned in answer' to his 
nervously anxious inquiries, that her Ladyship was at 
home, that all the family was well, and that there was no 
company in the house. But still, when he reached the 
usual sitting-room, to which he had immediately hurried, 
and where he hoped certainly to find his wife, and at 
once to get over tlveit first dreaded meeting, he, to his dis- 
appointment, found it empty. He directly proceeded to 
the library, thinking the same anxiety for a speedy inter- 
view must actuate Lady Launceston's mind, and that she 
would doubtless be awaiting him there ; but his agitated 
feelii^s again received a chill, for still no Aj;^usta ap- 
peared ; and he was about to seek her in her own apart- 
ment, when Griffith returning, informed him that he had 
apprised her Ladyship of his arrival, and that she would 
join him directly. 

" Is she in her own room ? — alone ?** inquired Trevel- 
yan, in an agitated voice. 

" No, my Lady is in the school-room," replied the 
servant; "but she bid me say she would.be down im- 
mediately.'* 

Trevelyan paced the apartment in most painful per- 
turbation ; he could hardly believe it was little more than 
a fortnight since he and Augusta had parted, so much 
appeared to have happened to him during the time-— so 
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much had occurred to make them more than strangers Uf 
each other* 

At length he heard footsteps approach ; he recognised 
the voices of his children — ^the dbor opened — and Au- 
gusta» with the two hoys, ^Eitered. 
. The only s3rmptom of agitation visible in Lady Laun- 
cestoB's appearance, was an unusual flush on her cheeks, 
and an odd fixed expression in her countenance*. Tre- 
velyan went up to her, and held out his hand ; she took it 
— ^but calmly and coldly, and relinquished it almost in- 
stantly, the colour still deepening in her face. There 
was also an almost imperceptible hesitation in her voice 
when she began' to speeds:, but this slight embarrassment, 
which in any one else could not have been dignified with 
the title of emotion, she, in a moment overcame, and be- 
gan directly to make the usual inquiries relative to his 
journey, where he passed the preceding night, and how 
he had found the roads. 

Trevelyan^s nerves had been of late so violently shaken, 
and his health had, in consequence, been so much affecU 
edy that, exhausted by the fatigue of his journey, by the 
many sleepless nights he had lately passed, and tl^ agita- 
tion of his present meeting with his wife, he felt totally 
ov^erpowered ; his head be^me giddy and confused, and 
he hastily sank into the nearest chair. Augusta, who 
could not help observing her husband's disordered looks, 
directly rung the bell, and left the room in order to hasten 
the servant with the necessary restoratives* 

The children, meanwhile, climbed upon their father's 
knee. "Papa, dear papa!" cried St. Ives; "you have 
not yet kissed me, and me so glad to see dear, papa !" 
and the child clasped his little arms round his neck, ad- 
dressing him by the most endearing i4)pellations. 

** Blessings <mi you, dear boy," said Trevelyan, in a 
tremulous voice, as he fervently kissed his rosy cheek ; 
and it was from the very bottom of his heart the blessing 
came, for the child's fond caresses, and the recollections 
which they immediately brought to his mind, had forced 
from him most welcome tears. 

" Poor papa has got a bad cold in his eyes," said St* 



Ivesy brushing away with his little hands the laige irop9 
which had slowly stolen down his father's face; *i but he 
will soon get ^well here, for St. Ives and mamma will 
nurse himyand now me is quite well; we will have such Hm i 
shan't we papa? and John has got the poneys all xeady, 
and we will go and see aunt Treevy." The boy stopped 
short, colouring crimscm as he suddenly recollected that 
aunt Treevy was now a forbidden subject, while TreveU 
yan gave a deep convulsive sigh. 

^ Would you wish to have dinner put off 1" said Au* 
gusta, in her usual composed manner, as soon as she saw 
that her husband had overcome his first agitation ; ^' for 
it is now near six, and I suppose, of cooise you wish to 
change your dress 1" 

*^ Oh, no, make no alteration, if that is your usual 
hour, I shall be quite ready,** replied Trevelyan; and, 
with an ^^rt, naing from hoB seat, he followed his wife 
up stairs. 

^* I conclude you have-received' 5Mft my letters?" said 
he, in a low voice, as they reached the door of his dressingr 
room. 

" Yes," replied Augusta, but iinde no fbrtber com* 
ment. 

^* Me stay with papa?" inquired St. Ives, with a look 
of anxious entreaty. 

^* As your papa pleases," said Au^sta drHy* 

" Yes, certainly, dearest," replied Trevelyan, catching 
up the child in his arms; and he stooped his head down 
towards him, to conceal the tears which he again felt 
starting in his eyes. 

"Oh papa ! what is the black thing put round your 
hat for ?" exclaimed the boy ; " is it to make you look 
fine?" 

Trevelyan's sallow dieek instantly crimsoned on re- 
collecting that the crape which had been bound round hk 
hat the morning of Theresa's funeral was still there, and 
that he still wore the same black clothes. Augusta also 
coloured as this remark of St. Ives attracted her atten- 
tion to her husband's deep mourning, but she said nothing, 
although in that hasty ^ance their eyes had met, and 
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that she must have read in his an expression which might 
have jiierced the hardest heart. One kind look of sym- 
pathy from Augusta would then have had power to re- 
store her hushand to her for ever; but her countenance 
betrayed very different feelingSy and without uttering 
another word, she abruptly 'left him and passed on to her 
own apartment. 

With their hearts thus hopelessly closed to each other, 
and with the same chilling constraint of maimer, Lord 
and Lady Launcestoa again met for dinner, and- spent 
the heavy hours of the evening which then followed, and 
o£ many an ensuing day and week. 

Augusta continued punctiliously to adhere to her hus- 
band'a request that the past should be buried in oblivion, 
but there was in her acquiescence to his wishes such an 
appearance of self-applause and &ncied magnanimity, 
as if she was at once a suffering, martyr and liberal judge, 
that the natural pride of man rose against such afircmt- 
ing treatment ; for Trevelyan plainly saw that his wife 
considered herself to be the only one aggrieved, and that 
she was acting with wonderful forbearance in thus receiv- 
ing him back without a word of reproach, afler what she 
persisted in considering as his open infidelity. And if 
he might on principle have patiently submitted to such 
injustice towards himself, he could not where Theresa 
was concerned. He could not endure any insult to the 
memory of one whose moral purity he had watched over 
with a parent's anxiety, and Whose virtue had been dearer 
to him than any felicity this world could have bestowed. 
The state of irritation which all this produced was un- 
natural to one of Trevelyan's mild disposition, and he 
writhed under it, for he was pcdnfully aware that those 
Christian principles which condemned such feelings were 
yet not strong enough to overcome them, and his mind 
turned disgusted from the sight of its own weakness. 

Hardly a day passed without his resolving to come to 
some explanation with Lady Launceston, and to risk any 
thing rather than continue on the wretched footing now 
established between them. He even began many a letter 
to her on the subject, but some chilling repulsive word or 
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action always came to petrify even his angry feelings, 
and to convince him that it was vain to attempt to speak 
the language of his heart to one who could not posnUy 
comprehend it. 

Poor little St. Ives was his only solace, bat even with 
him his manner soon necessarily grew constrained, as it 
was evident that he had become an object of jeakxisy and 
suspicion to Augusta, who fancied — and she was not far 
wn»ig — that it was the child's very decided partiality for 
Theresa which had given him fui additional claim on his 
fether's tenderness. 

Resolved at length on ascertaining how iar her suspi- 
cions were well founded. Lady Launceston one day boldly 
named " Tke pretty lady" to St. Ives. The boy's face 
instantly turned crimson, and looking fearfully around, 
while he put his little finger on his lips, he approached 
close to his mother's side, and then in a low voice said, 
" Hush ! hush ! the pretty lady is dead. - St. Ives must 
never speak of her any more, except when quite alone 
with papa, and that nobody can hear ; but if me is a good 
boy, papa will take me some day to see where the pretty 
lady and aunt Treevy are buried.'* 

And then again casting a look of anxiety around thQ 
room, for fear any one should overhear him, he crept 
closer to Augusta, and putting, his arm round her neck, 
whispered in a still lower voice, ** One day poor papa 
cried about the pretty lady just as St. Ives cried about 
Bully when it was buried under the grass in the garden. 
Tell me, mamma, was the poor pretty lady laid under 
the grass like Bully ?" 

" If your papa has forbidden you to speak about the 
pretty lady," said Augusta drily, " you had better say no 
more about her, for remember that little boys should 
always do what they are bid." 

The child's eyes filled with tears at this unexpected 
rebuke, and he shrunk away abashed from his mother's 
side. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Welcome, rough war, with all thy soenes of hiood, 
Thj roaringr thanders, aad thy daiBhing steel ; 
Welcome once i^ptore. What have I now to do 
Bat play the brave man o'er again and die 1 — ^Basil. 

At the expiratioBL of about six weeks Trevelyan receiv- 
ed a letter from Sir Henry Williams, ofi^ring to pass a 
short time with him in Cornwall. He joyfully accepted 
the proposal, and soon afler had the pleasure of seeing 
his excellent old friend arrive at Trevdyan Castle. 

Sir Henry was much shocked at the state of depression 
in which he found Trevelyan, and at the sad alteration in 
his looks. ^His health had never thoroughly recovered 
from the e^cts of the wound, which had greatly shaken 
his nervous system, and the present irritated state of liis 
spirits undermined his bodily strength. Sir Henry, who 
was by no means slow at observation, soon perceived that 
it was vain to hope for any improvement in his friend so 
long as he remained at home, and he therefore immedi- 
ately suggested change of ailr and scene. But with the 
languor natural to a depressed mind, which, having lost 
all interest in self, can make no exertion for mere per- 
sonal advantage, Trevelyan at once rejected every plan 
he proposed. Sir Henry, however, was not to be dis* 
couraged, and having talked to Dr. Beattie on the sub- 
ject, who quite agreed as to the absolute necessity of Lord 
Launceston attending to his health, he one day renewed 
the attack when he was present. 

" The doctor* and I have settled," said Sir Henry, 
" that you must forthwith make some little excursion from 
home, so the only question is where you shall go to ? for 
you say your own country afK)rds nothing of sufficient 
interest to induce you to take so much trouble, and from 
all others we are unfortunately at present excluded; so 
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what to do with you I d(m*t know, unless, by the bye, 
you will take a trip to Spain, and pay your friend Sir 
Johd Moore, a military sort of visit, such as that which 
took you to Egypt* You know what a world of good 
that expedition d^d you, (all but losing your arm, which 
you certainly might as well not have done.) I dare say 
Moore would give you a little work in the way of amuse- 
ment, just to keep your hand in; for as to joining the 
army in the r^ular line of your profession, that is, I sap- 
pose, out of the questi(»i, for, fidth, I believe you are of 
higher rank in it than himself: but you might accompany 
Urn en amaieur^ and you have proved yourself to be no 
bad assistant in that way.^ 

Trevelyan did not at once reply. This was the first 
time, however, that he had not immediately brought for- 
ward numberless objecti<»is to every plan proposed, and 
encouraged by his silence, Sir Henry returned to the 
charge, applying to Dr. B^ittie for his opinion. 

*« Really,'' said the doctor, «' I do not thitik Lord 
Launoeston could do better than pass the ensuing winter 
in a warmer climate, and as war is mere pastime to him, 
perhaps what you have suggested will be the very best 
thing for him, and I shall hope to see his Lordship return 
to us next spring quite another man, for we cannot allow 
you more than six months leave of absence," he con- 
tinued, '< as we shall then require your services at home; 
but a little change and excitement will, I really believe, 
be more efficacious than all my drugs and science." 

Trevelyan's sick mind eagerly caught at this idea, and 
the first time he was alone with Sir Henry he recurred 
to it. " The cmly difficulty," said he, " is in what man- 
ner to offer my services." 

'^You can only do it by some private arrangement 
between«you and your friend Moore," replied Sir Henry; 
" but considering the intimacy which has now for so long 
subsisted between you, I see no impropriety in your teUing 
him the exact truth, that your health and spirits need a 
little fillip; that you would be glad if he could admit you 
for a short time as one of his military family; and that 
you will endeavour to make yourself generally useful, as 



the servants sajr in their advertiseineiits. At all events 
there can be no harm in your making the proposal.'' 

Trevelyan saw none either, and it was at length agreed 
upon between the friends that on Sir Benry's departure 
fiotti Cornwall he should accompany him to town, in 
order to find out from the commander-in-chief how far 
their seheme would be approved of at head-quarters. 

The^military arrangements which fbllowed need not 
be dwelt upon. Trevelyan remained hi town until he 
had received a most satisfactory answer from Sir John 
Moore, who had just then assumed the command in Spain, 
and who readily agreed to Lord Launceston joining him 
as supemuraery aide-de-camp. . 

** I will look upon this project of yours 9s a mere 
military frisk," said the gallant soldier in his letter, " and 
will without scruple employ you as my fag, although it 
is from you that in fact I should take my orders." 

Every thing being now fmally settled^ Trevelyan had 
but to inform Augusta of his intentions. When he left 
Cornwall he had merely in general terms talked of busi- 
ness obliging him to repair fbr a short time to London, 
and silent acquiescence in whatever her husband proposed, 
being a part of the present line of conduct which Lady 
Launceston, in the character of a mcftme, had laid down 
for herself, she had never inquired what that business 
might be, nor why it detained him so long. The time for 
his departure being, however, now actually fixed, as a naval 
friend of Sir Henry's had ofiered to take him out in his 
frigate, Trevelyan lost no time in informing Augusta of . 
his proposed short absence from England. 

" It is to be a mere trip," he said in his letter to her, 
" and I shall certainly be home in the spring, for I am 
not to have any regular appointment, and may therefore 
at any time relinquish my voluntary post should any 
thing make me wish to return to England even sooner 
than I now intend. So I do not mean to consider this 
expedition of mine in the light of a se{$aration from home 
or friends, or to remain any longer than my health 
may require. He concluded by saying that he intended 
to leave town in a day or two for Cornwall, as he had 



not DOW much time to spare, for Captain t>izon with 
whom he was to go to Spain, had reoeiyed orders to sail 
the end of the following week. 

When Trevelyan reached home he ibund Augusta was 
ahsent, having left it two or three days before on a visit 
to the Priory, to which place he was informed his letter 
to her had been forwarded. The morning after his arrival 
he was in consequence meditating ridmg over to Mr. 
Penrhyn's, when he received the following answer firom 
Lady Launceston:^- 

I ^^Your letter, announcing your sudden intenticoi of 
going abroad, has just reachecl me ; it has certainly sur- 
prised me not a little, as you had never even hinted at 
the possibility of such a prefect. You are of course in 
the right to try whatever is recommended for your health, 
and I sincerely hope that your expedition to ^pain may 
be of all the service to you which you anticipate. 

^* As you say this is not to be considered in the light 
of a separation, I cannot help desiring there should be no 
taking leave, and that as we are now aocidently aj[>art, 
we may not meet for the sole purpose of inflicting pam on 
each other; for bidding farewell can at no time be 
agreeable, and, under present circumstances, would be 
doubly unpleasant to me. If you have any orders to 
leave, or arrangements to make with me, all that can be 
settled as well by letter. 

** This wish of mine, not to meet previous to your de- 
parture, boldly as I have ventured to make it known to 
you, is of course not to be attended to should it lie any 
gratification to you to see me: with that, however, I can 
hardly now flatter myself, but will hope that by th^.&ne 
you return to England you may be so far restored by 
change of scene, as to find your own home no longer 
pernicious to your health. 

" I enclose a few words to Hitchcock relative to my 
wishes about the children during my absence. 

« Yours, 

A. Launcjmtow,*' 
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Ttevelyan was from long experience too well ac- 
quainted with his wife's dispositon, to be as much pained or 
irritated by this answer as he once might have been ; ibr 
the palsy of indii!erence had benumbed his feelings as a 
husband, and any trait of kindness of heart in Augusta, 
would now have astonished him much more tha^ the 
absence of such an endearing quality; he however re- 
solved on deferring his reply to this most unsatisfactory 
epistle till next morning, being doubtful of the spirit in 
which it might be made. 

After reperusing it several times, he at last determined, 
without entering into any further discussions on the sub*- 
ject, to answer it in person, by repairing immediately to 
the Priory, and he accordingly after breakfast, mounted 
his horse for that purpose. 

^' The ladies are all out," said the servant who came 
to, the door on his arrival, "but Mr. Penrhyn is at 
home." 

Finding he was alone, Trevelyan dismounted, being 
anxious to have a few minutes conversation with him. 
These minutes lengthened into hours; for, encouraged 
by Mr. Penrhyn's friendliness, Trevelyan to a degree, 
opened his heart to him. Every one had become well 
aware that he and Lady Launceston had ceased to live 
on terms of happy cordiality, and as he kept the secret 
of his sorrows carefully concealed within his own breast, 
Augusta of course obtained universal pity, and all the 
blame of their estrangement fell upon him. Trevelyan 
was therefore glad of an opportunity to vindicate his con- 
duct to one whose judgment and good opinion he valued ; 
and after having explained the motives which induced 
him to resolve on a temporary absence from home, he 
alluded to Augusta's desire, that they should not meet 
previous to his departure. 

" I know that is Lady Launceston's wish," said Mr. 
Penrhyn, " and we most not judge of the feelings of otHers 
by their sentiments in that respect, for there are ^^J, 
whose nerves are not equal to die pain of talcing "^^rpj^. 

An incredulous smile involuntarily passed over 
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velyan's features at these words ; but he made no com- 
meat. 

" I will however speak again to her on the subject/^ 
continued Mr« Penrhyn, ** and letyou know whether or 
not it will be prudent to urge her any further on that 
head ; at all events I should say it would be advisable 
that I should have a little conversation with her before 
any interview takes (dace, for I cannot di^uise from 
yoti, that your present detenninati<xi has greatiy discom- 
posed her; partly perhaps, because she was not con- 
sulted ; you will forgive me for speaking so openly," he 
added with a smile, '' but our wives expect, and indeed 
deserve, that compliment to their judgment and affection/^ 

Trevelyan was silent; his conscience perhaps told 
him, that Mr. Penrhyn's rebuke was not entirely unjust, 
but he besides felt that it was impossible, without saying 
more than he wished, to explain how difficult such confi- 
dence would be in his case — ^^ Well," he at length said, 
with a sigh, ** I will be guided by you ; you will tell 
Ladyliaunceston, that I came here to-day in the hope of 
prevailing upon her to return home until I set out, which 
1 must do early on Friday morning — ^but that I will see 
her again or not, exactly as she prefers." 

Trevelyan heard next day from Mr. Penrhyn — ^Lady 
Launceston still persevered in her wish not to see her 
husband before his departure, and Trevelyan now acqui- 
esced without any further remonstrance. He had luckily 
much business to arrange during the four days he had 
still to spend at home, which prevented him from dwelling 
on his domestic sorrows. ^ 

When the last evening at length arrived, Trevelyan 
kept the children with him an hour later than usual, de- 
siring however that they should be leQ in ignorance of 
his reason for doing so. 

Delighted at being allowed to sit up so long with dear 
papa, St. Ives and his two playfellows were in the high- 
est spirits, and more than once their loud bursts of joyous 
gaiety, and their innocent unsuspecting observations on 
papa s gravity, nearly overcame hini. At length they 
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were finally summoned to becL As he kissed them at 
parting, he told them, and he told himself, he would see 
them in the morning ; but it was e^ voluntary deception 
practised both on the poor children and on himself. As 
the door closed upon them, and that he still heard their 
little -gay voices on the stairs, tears slowly stole down 
his cheeks — and the idea that he might possibly never 
hear those dear voices more, now for the first time darted 
through his depressed mind. 

The last evening at out home, previous to a long ab- 
sence, whatever may be the object for which we leave it, 
always casts a gloom over the spirits ; and the silence 
and melancholy of the apartment, after his little compa- 
nions were gone, struck painfiilly on Trevelyan's imagi- 
nation. He immediatdy sent for the bailiff and steward, 
giving them different necessary orders, and endeavouring 
by such employments to divert his mind from the thoughts 
which unmanned him. While occupied settling various 
papers, he had occasion to open his writing-case ; the 
first object which met his eyes, was the locket containing 
Theresa's hair, with the same stakied ribbon by which it 
had been suspended round his neck the day he was 
wounded at Alexandria. That locket he had ceased to 
wear on his marriage, and although not forgotten, it had 
remained untouch^ with other sacred deposits in the 
box ever siace. He hastily seized it, and giving way to 
the impulse of the moment, he replaced it where it had 
so long been treasured — 'where her image was fixed for 
ever. Laying beside it in the same drawer were also 
two letters, which she had written to him in their days of 
happiness, during one of his absences from Richmond ; 
he read them over and over, then gazing fondly for the 
last time on her beloved name, he with a sudden effort 
cast them into the fire. — ^^ I may never return home," 
thought he, " my weakness must die with me." 

As he sat watching the expiring sparks of the consum- 
ing paper, his thoughts wandered to his wife, and the very 
feelings which all Uiese recollections had roused, soften- 
ing his heart, he felt it would at that moment be a relief 
to lay it open to Augusta, and thus endeavour to satisfy 
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his own mind, even if he could not hen. It was now 
grovnng late ; he therefore rung for Griffiths, and desir- 
ing that the carriage might be ready at five next morn- 
ing, and that none of the servants should set up, Trevel- 
yan dismissed him for the night, and remaining alone 
with his consciences, he afler having humbled hin^elf in 
prayer before the Searcher of all hearts, wrote the Mow- 
ing letter to his wife. 

" I have complied with your wish, by taking no per- 
sonal leave of you ; but now that I am about to quit my 
home, perhaps for ever, I cannot refrain from opening 
my heart to you, as I would on my death-bed ; consider 
my words, therefore, as beii^ those of a dying man, and 
dismiss from your mind, while reading them, all those 
angry feelings which have of late unhappily existed be- 
tween us, but by which, I take Heaven to witness, not 
one word I now write is dictated. 

'* I cannot, I will not deny I have loved— passion- 
ately lovedr— one to whom my heart was given long be- 
fore I ever met with you. You know how we were se- 
parated. . On my honour, when I proposed to unite my 
fate with yours, I believed I had overcome this weak- 
ness; — ^I thought at least that what still remained "had 
been tutored into friendship. I would not now seem to 
reproach you, Augusta, but had you at first shown more 
indulgence for feelings which you must have seen me en- 
deavouring to conquer, all would have been well. 

" We were again thrown together I — ^I found her ne- 
glected, injured, friendless, and exposed to every danger. 
Again, had you' confided in me, had you held out to her 
the hand of kindness, Theresa herself would have been 
a link between us, as I should in gratitude have taken to 
my heart her who nobly sheltered the ill-fated being to 
whom I was bound by so many ties. I know well what 
your suspicions were-— I know that not only you doubted 
her virtue, but my own fidelity ; it was that affironting 
injustice on your part which rudely tore asunder the last 
link of sympathy between us. I take Grod to witness, 
that the vow by which I bound myself to you at the altar 
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ever remained unbroken — ^that, tenderly «s I loved her, 
no thought — nd wish, contrary to my duty to you as my 
wife — ^to her as the wife of another, ever crossed my 
mind. I loved her — ^I still love her— I shall love her to 
my dying day ; but there was room enough in my heart 
for every feeling of kindness and %6^tion for another, 
for one whom I esteemed, honoured, aye, and whom I 
loved — ^for I had looked to her as the friend and solace of 
my remaining days, until she cast me from her by her in- 
justice. 

*^ I have now done, Augusta ; if this confession of mine 
pains and offends you, pray forgive me, I could not bid 
you farewell without making it. • Once more I propose a 
mutual forgiveness of the past, let not the remembrance 
of one now mouldering in the grave sqmrate any longer 
those who are still bound to each other by the sacred, the 
endearing tie of children — for their sake now at last trust 
. and believe me. God alone knows whether I shall ever 
again see them or you ; if I do not, let me think you will 
not teach them to injure their father's memory, and that 
you will, when I am gone, think of me as of one consci- 
ous of many errors — ^many faults towards all his fellow 
creatures, but who never wronged you as you imagined, 
and who can with truth affirm, that he does not now re- 
tain one feeling of anger or discontent, but would at this 
moment gladly — ^fondly welcome you to his heart as his 
besi^ his now otiZj^, friend. 

'< It is past four — ^in less than an hour I shall leave this 
our home, perhaps for ever. May the blessing of Heaven 
rest upon it ! Bestow on my dear boy all that kindness 
which I have no doubt you will now feel fer his absent 
father, and together talk of him who will oflen think of 
you. 

" God bless you, Augusta ; once more remember we 
part friends. If we again meet, may I be enabled to act 
up to the resolutions and feelings which now in sincerity 
fill my heart, and which I feel sure will be shared by you 
as soon as you have read my letter. 

" Farewell, ferewell, 

" Launcbston." 
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Had Tirev^yan received Attgusta's reply to this appeal 
to her feelings while his heart still glowed with the sen- 
tinaents which it expressed, and by which it bad been 
dictated, it would in all probability have dulled and dis- 
appointed him. Buyvhen h^ letter reached him he was 
surrounded and oc^pied by objects of very, different in* 
lerest, the feelings of bis own affectionate heart, which 
had been so^ much roused by the circumstances^ att^d- 
ing his departure from home, had naturally calmed, and 
as she expressed herself with more of indulgence with 
r^ard to Theresa, and of kindness towards himsdf than 
sli^ had ever yet done, and, in truth, with as much of 
warmth as her cold nature permitted, be reascmed him- 
self into being content- 
All was now ready for Lord Launceston's departure 
from Trevelyan Castle. He collected together a few 
boc^, among which was his sister's bible, and placing 
them with his writing-box apart on a taUe, he left the 
drawing-room and slowly stole up stains 

St. Ives slept alone, in a smidl room adjoining that 
occupied by the nurses and the other two diildren ; he 
sofUy opened the door of this apartmoit, and closing that 
which led into the next, he approached the bed where his 
child lay in all the freshness of repose and happy inno- 
cence. He knelt down by him and prayed long and 
fervently. 

The clock struck five — ^he rose hastily from his knees 
to depart, but could not resist the temptation of imprinting 
one last kiss on St. Ives' little glowing face. His caress 
awoke the boy, who, instantly recognising his father, 
and who had possibly been dreaming of all his gambols 
of the evening before, smiling playfully in his face di- 
rectly exclaimed, ** What, is papa come to have another 
game of romps with St. Ives?" 

•* No, dear boy,*' said Trevelyan in a low vcHoe, and 
making sign to Mm not to disturb his companions in the 

next room, " I am come to bid you ^ he paused, 

and then in a tremulous voice added, " good night." 

** Good night, ! are you going to bed? St. Ives will 
say his prayers for papa," and joining his. little hands 
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tog^her— '* Pray God bless dear papa, and make me a 
good boy.*' 

^* Amen!" fervently ejaculated Trevelyan, as he hid 
his ^tated face on his child's pillow. 

** Will papa let me go out math ^m to-morrow, if I 
goodi and me will be so very very^^od." 

** Promise papa you will try for his sake to be always 
goody" said Trevelyan with earnestness, as he placed his 
child's arms round his neck, ^< and may the God of Hea- 
ven protect and bless you." 

He could say no more, and drawing down the curtains, 
hastily left the bedside. He paused a moment at the 
door, and then recollecting that he had not re-opened the 
one which led into the nursery, he again returned for 
that purpose. As he passed St. Ives' little bed he once 
more stopped to look at him. ' The happy, unconscious 
child, a smile still lingering on his lips, had already sunk 
into the light slumbers of infancy ! With a bursting 
heart Trevelyan tore himself from the bed, and finally 
left the room- 
It was a dismal cold November morning, daylight had 
not yet broken, and the deserted stillness of the hcHJse 
struck painfully on Trevelyan's heart. In his way down 
stairs, he had to pass through the gallery containing the 
family portraits. A strange undefinable feeling of awe 
made him unconsciously so hasten his stq)s along the 
gloomy apartment, that the current of air which blew 
chilly through it had nearly extinguished his light, and 
he was obliged for a minute to step, lest he should be 
left in total darkness. As the restored flame burnt up, 
its glare fell full on the armour of his warlike ancestor, 
and on Vandyke's portrait of " The Lady Howard!'* 

Again the name and the likeness struck forcibly on 
Trevelyan's imagination! The whole of his past life 
was in an instant conjured up to his memory ; each mo- 
ment marked by any peculiar joy or sorrow, again 
appearing with nearly all its original strength of colour* 
ing. And so painfully did the retrospect contrast with 
the solitude of his present existence, that he felt himself 
as if in some strange mysterious connexion with the 

15* 
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denizens of the land of spirits J[»y which he was then 
surrounded. 

Trevelyan continued to gaze intently at the picture, 
until he fancied the eyes were turned oa him witii a 
mournful expressi^of pity, and that the lips moved in 
a murmured farewlR Agitated, bewildered, yet ashamed 
of the almost childish superstitious horror which had 
BOW taken possession of his senses, he hastily Idt the 
spot, though not without more than once fearfully looking 
back, stained by the echo of his own footsteps, as they 
rang through the empty apartments. When he reached 
the entrance hall, he saw by the twinkling lights in the 
attendants' hands, and the carriage lamps, outside, that 
the horses were already harnessed, and eveiy thing pre- 
pared for his departure; a cold shiver cr^ oyer his 
frame, he dared not trust himself to look mi a single 
object— but waiving a farewell to the servants who were 
assonbled to take leave of him, he darted forward, and 
hastily sprang into the carriage. 

Not a word was uttered; the door was closed, and he 
was just driving off, when turning back to take cne moie 
look of his home, he observed poor little Oscar standing 
on the flight of steps before the house, mournfully watch- 
ing the departing carriage. Trevelyan immediately 
stopped the drivers, and calling to Griffiths, — ^^* Remem- 
ber," said he, ** that dog is taken every possible card^of.** 

" No fear, my Lord," replied the steward,' " he-is a 
great fhvourite with us- all below, and as my Lady does 
not much like to see him about the house, I feed and look 
after him myself." 

Trevelyan made sign he was content, and that the 
carriage was to proceed. *^ God bless you, my Lord* 
and send you back safe !" ejaculated Griffiths, now at 
last venturing, when apart from the rest, to speak to his 
master ; " I am sure we shall all pray for your health 
and return." 

"Thank you — ^fareweU!" murmured Trevelyan, and 
he sank back into the carriage. 

It drove rapidly on, and soon the park, the lodge, the 
village were all passed; perhaps when feeling himself 



thus an outcast InxQ all the endearments of life,be 
depiesasion of tl^ moment, half repented the step ' 
be had taken. But such thoughts now came too I 
he had gone too fa; to recede. — The die was cast. 
It is not the intenticu of the compiler of these mc 
to^SDter into any of the mihtary ili^jjil i of that metn< 
campaign, with which all are so well acquainlei 
from the recollection of which the mind of every Ec 
man must still turn with pain and humiliation. To 
the end of November 1 808, Tievelyan joined bia ^ 
friend Sir John Moore at Salamanca, and once 
amid the excitement of a military life, he to a degi 
covered that health of mind which be sought. B 
was BOW, be felt, gone by with him, every illusio 
destroyed, every hope blighted, and it was only 
i<»-getting himself, and thinking of his children, t 
could still look upon it with feelings of even trs 
interest. 

How Uttle had either Trevelyan or others antic 
the melancholy termina^on to the fatal campiugn in 
he was now engaged ! How little had the warm-li 
Sir Henry Williams, when so strongly ur^g him 
scheme, or his friend Moore, whrai so kmdly aci 
his volunteer services, contemfJated the horrors to 
be would be exposed I And they were horrors po 
calculated to sicken a heart overflowing with ao i 
the milk of human kindness as Trevelyan's, and 
longer steeled, as it once had been, by those ar 
valrous feelings which carry men through tl»^ 
details of war. — Glory was a word which baa 
^brate on his ear, for no resptaifflve heart »^ 
back the triumphant souni and it could tli 
longer deafen him to the cries of hurrian BuBeir 
But he was not one to desert a friend in » 
adversity; and besides, he had scarcely now 
to his own conduct. Sir John Moot«, ^^^ * 
army, was making all possible spe^a towara« 
and even if Tievdyan had abandoned hum. ^ 
have been to pursue the same route, ana 
object. 
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Not long after Trevelyan had. joined head-quarters he 
made acquaintance with a Colonel Lindsay, whom he 
soon discovered to be the husband of Theresa's pemidous 
friend. He too had experienced disapp(Hntment in his 
married life, but such sorrows had sat light on th^ gay 
heart of the sddier, and in the duties and distractions of 
his profession he soon learned to jest at domestic evils. 
Such a careless being seemed little suited to (me of Tre- 
velyan's turn of mind, little likdy to inspire him with 
interest ; but he knew that Lindsay's quick dark eye had 
often rested on Theresa's beloved count^mnce— 4hat his 
ears had often heard the tones of her bewitching v(»ce ; 
and although her name could never pass his own lips, 
yet a momentary start, which he sometim^ mistook for 
pleasure, roused his deadened heart when it was acci- 
dentally pronounced by his companicm.* 

Colcmel Lindsay, on his part, felt himself immediately 
and irresistibly attracted towards the melancholy volun- 
teer, and often during their long and painful marches he 
sought his society in preference to that of his more lively 
and appar^itly more congenial companions. Trevelyan 
then sometimes for a moment caught the contagion of 
Lindsay's gayer spirit, but oftener the sc^es by which 
they were now surrounded, and which struck so painfully 
on Trevelyan's mind, awed into seriousness even that of 
his thoughtless friend. 

For the sights and sounds of distress accumulated each 
day around them. Pursued by a merciless enemy, and 
amid all the miseries which cold, hunger, and fatigue can 
inflict, Trevelyan and his ill-fated companions were hur- 
ried over heights covered with snow, and through ravines 
choked up with broken ammunition and the dead bodies 
of man and beast, until they at length, on the 11th of 
January, reached Corunna. It was not before the 14th 
that the transports, which from a total ignorance of the 
country had been mis-sent to Vigo, hove in sight. There 
was no time now to be lost ; and preparations for em- 
barkation were immediately made, the General charging 
Trevelyan with orders to the naval officers appoint^ to 
superintend these arrangements, and laying strict injunc- 



tk»is on himself to go on board that very night. For his 
health had of late greatly suffered from all he had under- 
gone, and his anxious-mindbd friend had more than once 
expressed his solicitude that he should be rescued from 
the sufferings and dangers c^ a warfare, from whidi he 
seemed so Iktle likely to derive any glory. 

" Remember, therefore," added the General, after hav- 
ing explained his int^[iti€»is relative to the dispositions of 
the army, " that I have your solenm promise to leave 
these shores to-night ; and now not to lose more time with 
these details, ride with me to the outposts, as I can tdl 
you by the way how I think the embarkaticm of the sick 
and wounded had best be ej^ted.*' 

Trev^yan mounted his horse, and attended his gallant 
friend to the heights oa which the troops weie ]>osted. It 
'was soonevidait, by the movement in the enemy's ranks, 
that they were getting under arms, and before long a 
heavy cannonade c(»nmenced. 

- Sir David Balrd's division was placed on the left, and 
Sir John Moore immectiately despatched Colonel Lindsay 
to him with some orders relative to the attack which he 
antidpated. He had scarcely been gone, when a seem- 
ing diange of intenticm oh tlve part of the enemy made 
him determine on altering his own plans,*and calling to 
Trevelyan,"Launceston!" said he, "you shall do me 
' <»e more service before I send you — thank God — safe 
home to your country and family; your horse seems 
fresh, try and overtake Lindsay, and chai^ him to give 
this to Sir'David ;" and he wrote with his pencil a few 
words on a torn piece of paper. 

Trevelyan immediately putting spurs to his horse, gal- 
loped off, and reached Sir David Baird nearly at the same 
mom^dt with Lindsay. He delivered his message, and 
the two friends then again turned their horses towards 
head-quarters. " I embark to-night," said Trevelyan, 
" so we may not meet till in England. — Farewell ! — Ood 
bless you'' — and he held out hSs hand to Colonel Lind- 
say. 

" You see," said the latter gaily, ** how wrong you 
were, and how right I was, when I laughed at all your 
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presentiineiits of evil. Heaven knows we hare lost 
enough of our brave companions, l^ut yoa at least will 
now survive to tell the tale, and be youra^ the bearer of 
a certain mysterious locket, which I was with such so- 
lemnity to deliver to your son.'* 

As he uttered these words, the light-hearted soldier 
looked gaily in Trevel3ran's face, but he found nocorres- 
ponding snule in his abstracted countenance, and the next 
minute a random shot whizzing past within a few yards 
of their horses' heads, they both involuntarily elided 
their speed. *< By the Lord Harry, that was touch aod 
go," said Lindsay,* " I think we had better make all the 
speed we qan to our post, as we seem to be here in a pe- 
nlous situation, but my poor jaded beast is so soon worn 
out, that my spurs have no longer any eflfect* As yours 
seems to have still some life remaining in him,' do you 
hurry to the General, and tell him tluit Sir David per- 
fectly comprehends, and will attend to his orders. 

TVevelyan dashed on — ^in a minute, another ball came 
with surer mark than the first, for Lindsay saw him im- 
mediately stagger and fall from his horse. He rushed up 
to him, and raised him fnun the ground ; a grape-shot 
had entered his breast, and he was already speechless. 
He however recognised his friend — he grasped his hand 
— his lips moved— but in vain, he could not articulate a 
word, and after a momentary struggle for breath, he ex- 
pired without a groan. 

Colonel Lindsay called to some soldiers at a little dis- 
tance to remove hi^ body to the place where they had 
bivouacked the preceding night ; then moimting Trevel- 
yan's horse, who untouched had remained standing by his 
&llen master, he hastened to deliver his message to the 
General, informihg him at the same time of the death of 
Lord Launceston. He then returned with all possible 
speed to attend to the remains of his friend ; and when be 
again reached the spot, found that the soldiers had just 
completed the melancholy preparations for intermeDt, 
while Treveljran's lifeless body, wrapped in his cloak, lay 
on the blood-stained ground. 

Idndsay raised his head, and assbted by the men> was 
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about to lay him in his cold bed^ when he suddenly recol- 
lected hid oflen«repeated request respecting the mysterious 
trinket^ and hastily unfolding the cloak, while even his 
stout heart turned sick at the sight of the lacerated bo- 
som, he removed from Trevelyan's neck the black ribbon 
again clotted with his blood. 

There was no time for form or prayer — ^the enemy 
themselves paid him the last funeral honours of a soldier, 
as their shot came quick and loud over his grave. To 
hasten the work of burial, Colonel Lindsay with his 
sword assisted in throwing in the earth. It was not with- 
out a shudder that he saw. the pale features of his brave 
companion gradually disappear beneath the crumbling 
mould, and his warm blood curdled when, having com- . 
pleted his melancholy task, and taking a last look of the 
spot before quitting it for ever, he fancied he could trace 
in the raised mound, the outlined form of his friepd. 

To sights like these the soldier's heart becomes hard- 
ened ; but often in cifler scenes of peace, the^ revisit the 
mind with sensaticxis of horror unfelt at the time^ *And 
so it was with Colonel Lindsay :~-as soon as he had per- 
formed the last duties of friendship, he again carelessly 
joined the din of war, and unmoved, saw many a brave 
companion fall at his side ; but when, nine years after- 
wards, he, in compUance with Lord Launceston's injunc- 
tion, sought his son, and traced in his handsome fresh 
young face those same features which he had himself 
helped to mingle with the dust, thaf former scene of blood 
and death returned so forcibly- and painfully to his ima- 
gination, that for a minute he could scarcely explain his 
errand. 

At the sight of the ribbon, discoloured with blood, and 
which the boy directly guessed to have flowed from his 
father's heart, his cheek turned pale, and he held the 
locket for some time in his hand, awe-struck and unable 
to speak. " Did not my father explain the meaning of 
the cjrpher?" he said at last ; " it is, I see, a double TT; 
but* that tells me nothing-; my mother's name is Augusta, 
and I therefore know of no one to whom this hair can 
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have belonged, unless, indeed, to a sister of my &tlier'sT 
whom I remember, when children, we all called Treevy ." 

*^I can give yon no further information,^ replied 
Cofonel Lindsay ; ** indeed I never thought of asking for 
any, concluding that what was evidently c^ so much vfdue 
to Lord launoeston, could be no novelty to his family. He 
frequently charged me to take care of this locket should 
I survive him, and he seemed &om the &rst impressed 
with the idea that he should never return home ; bat all 
he said respecting it was, that you were to wear it for his 
sake, and uiat I was not to deliver it to you until you 
was sixteen.*^ 

This sacred relic was duly appreciated by young St. 
Ives, now Lord Launceston, who, although a mere child 
when he lost his father, had ever retained for him a most 
romantic feeling, so much so, as to be prompted by it 
(although vei^ much against his mother's wishes) to fol- 
low his fbotstq)s by entering the army. At the time of 
Colonel Luvlsay's first acquaintance with yoimg Laun- 
ceston, he had just obtained his commission, and full of 
wariike ardour, he eagerly listened to the details of his 
father's military life, determining to emulate his example. 
But the pacific state of Burc^, since that time, has 
allowed of no such self-devotion in defence of his ooun- 
try; and his nearly noQiinal profession now only acts as 
a mysterious link between him and one whose m^nory 
he almost worships. 

Lady Launceston is still alive, and little changed in 
any respect by the additional years which have passed 
over her." She was much shocked on first hearing of her 
husband's death, but her grief seemed gradually to wear 
away with her weeds ; and in the enjoyment of undis- 
puted power and consequ^ce, she is possibly now a hap- 
pier woman as a widow, than she ever was as a wife. 
She lives almost entirely at Trevelyan Castle, her son 
having in a great- measure resigned to her the charge of 
the estate, as, from his di^rent pursuits, he has hitherto 
had little opportunity of residing there himself. 
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POSTSCRIPT BY THE EDITOR. 

These memoirs of the Launceston family began at 
Richmond, and at Richmond they shall end. 

Many changes have there taken place since the days 
when Trevelyan, in the first raptures of an engrossing 
passioQ, rowed Theresa Howard on the placid waters of 
the Thames. 

Miss Trevelyan's house has had many a tenant, and 
undergone many an alteration. Her next-door neigh* 
hour, the relict of Lord Ladbrook's first cousin, is still 
alive, but has changed her residence, in apprehension 
of damp firom the river. She is now what is called 
"a wonderful old woman f"*^ that is to say, she is at 
near ninety as much interfiled in the concerns of this 
life as if there were no other to look to; as busy about 
her neighbours' afiairs, as keen at cards, and €is sharpen 
all matters of self-interest. On a fine day ..she is still to 
be seen in her Bath cluur, going the round of her nurder- 
ous friends on the green and the hill, the r^ular con- 
veyer and retailer of all the tittle-tattle and scandal of 
Richmond and its vicinity. Her memory, however, is of 
late much impaired, although her ha{^y consciousness of 
superior information with regard to the private concerns 
of all around her, remains in full force, and produces 
occasionally strange blunders in her stories. If^ for in- 
stance, her former neighbour, Miss Trevelyan, is ever 
named, i^e regularly asserts that she had a large family 
of children, on which account she, and all the respectable 
part of the community, had refused' to visit her- She 
maintains that Lady Herbert Leslie was, to her certain 
knowledge, a natural daughter of Lord Launceston's, a 
mulatto, and a woman of the worst possible character 
besides ; having been mistress to all Buonaparte's generals 
in France, and then ended her career by running off ivit\% 
Sir Henry Williams from Twickenham, in conseqnenoe 
of which poor Lady Williams had died of a broken ^^^ 
Lord Launceston, she adds, was the only one or tJ:» 
family with whom she (Mra. Hopkins) had ever coiwlea- 

voL. n. 16 
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oencfed to be acquainted, as he was a very gentlemanlj 
man, and an excellent whist-player* 

It is now some years since the editor of these pages 
visited the scene of the events they relate. A particularly 
romantic mood, and a beautiful summer's evening con- 
spired to suggest the pilgrimage, and its first object was 
naturally Theresa's grave. A simple stone^ bearing her 
initials, and a date, alone records her former existence. 
The tall rank grass waves over the mound where so much 
loveliness now lies mouldering in decay, and few either 
know or care who sleeps below. 

Long and sad was the train of thought awakened by 
this n^lected iomb, and had it not been forcibly broken 
in upon by a troop of noisy children passing through the 
church-yard on their return from school, the mournful 
c(»itemplation would not even then have terminated. 

The next point of attraction was Miss Trevelyan's 
former home. During the walk thither ali»ig the bank 
of the river, every object, and every soimd, appeared so 
unchanged by the lapse of years — the pleasure-boats stili 
gaily skimming over the surface of the waters — ^the 
Twickenham bells ringing their wonted merry peal, that 
imagination conjured up almost visibly the forms of Tre- 
velyan and Theresa, and the tcmes of her guitar acconi- 
panying the Venetian BarCarola, seemed to vibrate oa 
the ear. 

But this pleasing illusion was soon rapidly dispelled, 
for, on looking over the low parapet- wall into Miss Tre- 
velyan's garden, no Catalpa tree met the view, and the 
bench on which she used to spend so many an hour was 
gone! 

How painful it is thus to trace the gradual disappear- 
ance of every, even inanimate, object connected with 
by-gone days ; to have the sad conviction forced upon us 
that- 

Our joyous hours are passed away. 
And many a heart which then was gay. 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those evening bells ^ 

THE END. 
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CAREY, LEA, AND BLANCHARD HAVE LATELY 

PUBLISHED, 

THE CANTERBURY TALES, by Sophia and Harriet Lee. 

"The Misses Lee, in their well-known series of "Canter- 
bury Tales,** have not only wpn the applause of readers since 
the commencement c^the present century, but have furnished 
themes for the dramatic works of several existing writers. 
Even Lord Byron was content to seek for inspiration in Uieir 
pages; witness his fine tragedy of " Werner," which is avow- 
edly taken from the story called " Kruitzner,'* in the " Canter- 
bury Tales." The following are the words of the noble poet: 
— " There m« fine things in * The Canterbuiy Tales. * ' Nothing 
of Scott's 18 finer than * The German's Tale.' I admired it 
when a boy, and have continued to like what I did then. This, 
I remember particularly aflfected me.** Speaking of " Wer- 
ner," the Editor of the last edition of the noble Poet's Works, 
says, ** There is not one incident in his play, not even the most 
trivial, that is not in Miss Lee's no veL And then as to the 
characters— not only is every one of them to be found in 
* Kruitzner,* but every one is there more fully and powerfully 
developed. Miss Lee's story is one of the most powerfully 
conceived, one of the most pictafesque, and, at the same time, 
instructive stories, that we are acquainted with. It would not, 
perhaps, be going too far to say, that * The Canterbury Tales* 
exhibit more of that species of invention which, as we have al- 
ready remarked, was never common in English literature, than 
any of the works, even of those first-rate novelists we have 
named, with the single exception of Fielding." 

GRACE CASSIDY; or. The Repealers. A Novel By the 
Countess of Blessington. In 2 vols. 12mo. T. 

" A charming picture-gallery, richly hung with^Rright and 
glowing portraits of the elite — portraits at once fitithful and 
beautiful as those of Lawrence." — Conrt JoumaL 

«« Remarkable for its delightful sketches of Irish character, 
which combine all the taste and delicacy of Miss Edge worth 
with the descriptive powers of Banim and the comic humour of 
Hook."— G/o6<?. 

THE DUCHESS OF BERRY IN LA VENDEE, comprising 
a narrative of her adventures, with her. private papers and 
secret correspondence, by General Dernioncourt, who ar- 
rested her Royal Highness at Nantes. In 1 vol. 12mo. 
This edition exclusively contains the important document and 

papers which would have led to the seizure of the work in 

France had they been published there. 
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'* Upon its high interest we need not enlarge, the personal 
sdventures of the Princess, her journeying on loot and on 
horseback, in disguise and in her own character, her mental and 
bodily sufferings, herhc^es and her despair aTe a romance, and 
seem to belong to another agcf they recall the wanderings and 
the perib of our own Charles Bdward, with all the interest 
whSch must attach to the daring and the sufferings of a wo- 
man." — Aiherueum, 

" There are scenes in this strange drama' as romantic and as 
heart-stirring as any in * Waverly? .... We know not that 
we ever read a more heroic stoiy — and it is told with a gener- 
osi^ of sentiment highly creditable to General Dermoncourt." 
— Quarterly Beview, 

THE HAND, its Mechanism and Vital Endowments as Evin- 
cing Design, by Sir Charles Bell, K. G. H.; being Part IV. 
of Die Bridgewater Treatises, on the Power, Wisdom, and 
Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation. In 1 vol. 
13mo. 

"In the present treatise, it is a matter of the warmest satis- 
faction to find an anatomist of Sir Charles Bell's great eminence, 
professing his contempt for the late fashionabTe doctrines of 
Materialism held by so many anatomists, and now coming for- 
ward to present the fruits of his wide researches and great 
ability, in a treatise so full of curious and interesting niatter, ex- 
pressly intended to prove, by the examination of one particular 
point, that design which is impressed on all parts of the various 
animals which in some degfree answer the purposes of the hand, 
and has shown that tiie hand is not the source of contrivance, 
nor consequently of man's superiority, as some materialists have 
maintained. To this he has added some very valuable remarks, 
showing the uses of pain, and he has illustrated this work with 
a variety of the most admirable and interesting WQod cuts."— 
British Moffozine, 

MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF KING CHARLES THE 
FIRST, by Lucy Aikin. 2 vols. 8vo. 

** The admirers oS Charles the First, owe no gratitude to Miss 
Aikin. She has told too plain a tale. She has given, it is true, 
no summary of the character of that monarch, but she has de- 
voted an extensive work to a faithful relation of his public 
works and actions, and has left it to tell his story." — ^ihensBunif 

<* Following up her interestiiig^career of a historical writer, 
Lucy Aikin has here produced one of those episodes belonging 
to our national annals, whi^h stdd to the importance of facts 
elaborated from many a sourcej all the charms which are usually 
found in the inventions orfiction. 

" Suffice it to say, that from family and other papers long 
hidden from the public view, new lights are ever and anon shed 
upon the actors and proceedings ofthat time: and that without 
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delving too deeply into them, our intelligent author has wrought 
the whole into one of those a^eeable narratives for which her 
pen is so justly popular.'' — Lit Gcaette. 

\^ALDEMAR, a Tale of the Thirty Years' War, by W. H. 
Harrison, Esq., Author of Tales of a Physician, &c. &c.; 
being Vol. III. of the Library of Romance. 
** A lively and varied narrative." — Lit Gazette. 

THE HEADSMAN, or the Abbaye des Vigpnerons, a Tale, by 

the Author of the Red Rover, Bravo, &c. in 2 vols. 12mo. 
How oft the sight o£ mean^ to do ^1 deeds 
Makes deeds ill done. 

** The author has turned to the finest account the circum- 
stances arising out of this meeting, and has exceeded even 
himself^ in the overpowering interest with which he has in- 
vested the remarkable scenes of the story." — London Morning' 
ChronicU. 

'< Mr. Cooper has painted in this work,, with characteristic 
ability, the aspect of the picturesque country which he lately 
traversed — ^the magnificent variety of the landscape- and the 
storms of the lake. — He seems to have taken more pains, and 
has been more successful in its literary execution, than that of 
his antecedent novels." — Nat. Gaz. 

^* The beauties of the narrative are numerous; all is earnest, 
tender and impassioned; and the characters of Maso and Adel- 
heid, have the original and natural air so impressed on all the 
productions of the author." — Mhenseum. 

In the introduction to Bentley's Standard Novels, we find 
the following notice of Mr. Cooper's works: 

« Cooper has built most of his striking stories on the lasting 
foundation of those great and various events which arose 
during the American Revolution, and which are not only of 
the highest interest in themselves, but, being nearly as much 
connected with the English as with the American annals, pos- 
sess a strong hold on the attention of readers in this country, 
and are likely, in progress of time, to give back to history the 
celebrity which at present, in addition to their own attractions 
they derive from it." 

•• Prior to the appearance of Cooper's Romahces," says the 
Edinburgh Review, <* how little had been done for the poetry 
of the sea! The comic side of a naval life had been displayed 
with detail; but for its loftier and more tragic aspect, its alter- 
nations of tempests and calm, of labour and listless idleness, of 
battle and giddy revelry, or bright moonlight and weary days 
when mists obscure the sun, what had been attempted?" 

To this may be added the opinion expressed by the Atlas: — 

" The power with which the scenes on the waste of .^riiters 
are depicted, and the living interest with which Copper inVes^ 
every particle of a shi^, as if it were sJl an intelligen.t l;eing, 
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cannot be excelled, and ha has never been reached by an;- 
author with whom we are acquainted. For these qualities, 
his novels will live with the language, for we may look in vain 
elsewhere for a picture so vivid, so faithful, and so intelfigible. 
The genius of Cooper is indeed so graphic and dramatic, and 
•o great is his art of constructing a story, which shall irre- 
sistibly lead on the reader to the last page, as to have obtained 
for him, by universal consent, here and among our brethren on 
the other side of the Atlantic, the title of the American WsJ* 
ter Scott." 

GALE MIDDLETON, a Novel, by Horace Smith, Author of 
Brambletye House, &c. &.c. 2 vols. (In the press.) 

PERKIN WARBECK— The Adventures of, by Mrs. Shelly, 
Author of Frankenstein, &c. &c. 2 vols. 12ma (In the 
press.) 

LOVE AND PRIDE, a Novel, by Theodore Hook, Author 

of Sayings and Doings. (In the press.) 

** We know no writer who sketches his own times with the 
if4vacity and talent of Mr. Hook. 'He is the Horace of Novel- 
ists, saving that the Novelist has a deeper vein of feeling than 
the Poet. His caricatures are worthy of Cruikdiank: and the 
odd characters which he loves to preserve, are best described, 
by saving, that they are as inimitable hfi his pages, as Farren's 
Querist and comic Delineations are on the stage."— -Zti. Gfoz. 

THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME, by Victor Hugo. 

2 vols. 12mo. (In the press.) 

•« The story of Notre Dame, turns entirely upon the gipsy 
dancer (La Esmerada) ; but so gracefully is she conducted 
through them, and so plentifully is the bounty of genius scat- 
tered over her head, tnat it must not be supffosed that the 
readers of Notre Dame are therefore presented with anything 
low or unseemly; on the contrary, Don Quizotte is not purer 
in all his conceptions, than the street-dancing heroine of Notre 
Dame." — Spectator. 

THE DOOMED— a Novel, in 2 vols. (Nearly ready.) 

<^< This is a work of great talent, full of fine imagination and 
exquisite description, and clearly proves that the author is 
possessed of the highest powers of mind, by thus producing a 
work of such first-rate excellence." — Edinburgh Obterver. 

** This work evinces talent of a high order: the descriptive 
scenes abound with a vigour and energy that often excite our 
interest — our curiosity — oar sympathy and admiration.'' 

Omnibus. 

^ The work is f\i11 of passages of glowing interest, and emi- 
nently picturesque' beauty. We hope to meet the author 
again; he has the right stuff in him,'*-^7bit*8 Magazine, 

*^ The Doomed is decidedly a work of genius. We have 



NEW WORKS. 

imagery the most splendid, and incidents the most striking, we 
have met with in any work of fiction. The volumes are full of 
highly interesting incidents, and sketches of natural scenery 
that would not disgrace the pen of any writer of the present 
day, with passages of eloquence and beauty that rarely adorn 
the pages of our modem works of fiction/' — Edin. Ev, Post. 

" There are more fine passages in these volumes, than would 
embellish a dozen novels." — Sikenseum, 

*< This is a work of extraordinary merit and deep interest." 
— LUercary Gazette, 

" We have not read any work whose incidents possiiss more 
interest; or whose language abounds with more poetry; than 
the present. Some of the conceptions are truly beautiful, and 
whatever subject the author touches upon, bears the impress 
of genius and deep research." — Sunday Timet, 



TRAITS AND TRADITIONS OF PORTUGAL, 

BY MISS FASDOE. 

2 vols. 12mo. 

Miss Pardoe is a charming traveller enjo^nr what she sees, 
entering w^th good taste into the feeling^ and with liveliness 
into the peculiarities of the people among whom she resided, 
and telling idl that she has heard and seen in an animated and 
picturesque style. 

We dismiss these attractive volumes with warm praise and 
cong^tulations. — Literary jQ-azette. 

Two more entertaining volumes than those before us could 
not easily be found. 

Her work is a series of lively pictures, always skilful. 

Ifiss Pardoe entered Portugal determined to please and be 
pleased; petty annoyances afforded her mirth; difficulties rous- 
ed her to exertion; dangers, like a soldier's daughter, she 
scorned; and severe toil was her favourite pleasure. 

We heartily recommend them to all who love vigorous 
skctdies of national manners, racy anecdotes, and interesting 
traits of character. — Athenseum, 

The work is light and pleasant reading, the mode of sketch- 
ing slight, but effective, the style, clasac, elegant, and smacking 
even of enthusiasm. — Sp^ator, 
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K£W WOfiKS. 
AURUNGZEBE, 

OB, 

A TALE OF ALRASCHID. 



** Ye pood opprnMCB, whoie vain hearti exult, 
In wantonncM of power ; 'gainat the brute nee> 
Fierce robbera like youneWes, • gnildetf war 

' Wage uncontrolled ; here quench your tkint of blood ; 
But learn fkum Anrungzebe to apare mankind.** 

SmntrvUk, 

m 

In two volumes, 12mo. 



•* The descriptions of Indian scenery in this work arc new, 
striking, and highly picturesque; and though I have read a 
great many books upon Hindostan, I never had a picture of « 
Mogul camp, army, and march before my eyes, till I read this 
bocME. Some of the characters are remarkably good; and 
Buccas, the fakier, is, without exception, the most orignid and 
eztraoixlinary conception I ever met with. The last volume 
is the best, and some of the scenes and incidents iitit, especi- 
ally the flight upon the river, and tbe death of the magiciaiit 
carried me entirely away."— ^u/Aor o^i&'eAe/teu. 

** A picturesque and spirited story. Alraschid is just the 
hero for a Romance.":— X^'^ Gazette, 

" The tale is ingeniously constructed. The scenes are well 
and vividly painted. The best is the scene in which the Hero 
is treacherously drawn to stab his mistress. The effect on the 
reader is similar to that produced by the whistle of Rhoderick 
Dhu in the Lady of the Lake."— .i»'Aen«um. 

'* The story is animated and various; whilcthe hero, as it is 
bis^bounden duty to do, gets into all sorts of scrapes. The revolt 
of the Hakins is a striking feature in the tale, and is spiritedly 
managed. It is a characteristic trait of Aurungzebe, that in 
this rebellion, which at one time made him tremble on his 
throne, he armed one fanaticism against another, and gave his 
soldiers spells, which he said if worn about the person, were 
securities of victory, and securities they certainly were, for the 
belief in success is the first step to its achievement. The 
Fakier Buccas is an original sketch ; and the last scenes in- 
crease in interest; there is some pleasant description, and the 
orienUil character is well preserved.— ^#w Monthly Magazine, 
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BRIDGE WATER TRBATISES. 



This series of 'Treatises is published under the foUowing cireum- 
stances: — 

The Right HoitBrable and Rev. Francis Henry, Earl of Bridge- 
water, died in the month of Febmary, 1835 ; he directed certain tnis. 
tees therein named, to invest in the public fiinds, Umb sum of eight 
thousand pounds sterling; this sum, with the accruing diridends 
thereon, to be held at the disposal of the President, for thatime being, 
of the Royal Society of London, to be paid to the person or persons 
nominated by him. The Testator farther directed, tiiat the person or 
persons selected by the said President, should be appointed to write, 
print and publish one thousand copies of a work, on the Power, Wis- 
dom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation ; illustra- 
ting such work, by all reasonable arguments, as, fbc instance, the va- 
riety and formation of God*s creatures in the Animal, Vesetable, and 
Mineral Kingdoms ; the effect of digestion, and, thereby, of conver- 
sion ; the construction of the hand of man, and an infinite variety of 
other arguments ; as also by discoveries, ancient and modem, in arts, 
sciences, and the whole extent of literature. 

He desired, moreover, that the profits arising firom the sale of the 
works so published, should be paid to the authors of the works. 

The late President of the Royal Society, IHvibs Gilsuit, Esq. re- 
quested the assistance of his Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and of the Bishop of London, in determining upon the best mode of 
carrying into effect, the intentions of the Testator. Acting with their 
advice, and with the concurrence of a nobleman immediatdy connect- 
ed with the deceased, Mr. Davies Gilbert appointed the following eight 
gentlemen to write separate Treatises in thedifibrent branches of the 
subjects here stated: — ' 

I. The Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and Intellec- 
tual Constitution of Man, by the Rev. Thomas Chalhsrs, D. D^ Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 

XL The adaptation of External Nature to the Physical Condition 
of Man, b^ John Kidd, M. D., F. R. S., Regius Professor of Medicine 
in the University of Oxford. 

III. Astronomy and General Physics, considered with raferenoe to 
Natural Theola^y, by the Rev. Wm. Whewell, M. A., F.R.&, Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. ^ 

IV. The hand : its mechanism and vital endowments as evtncmg 
design, by Sir Charles Bell, K. H., F.R. S. 

V. Animal and Vegetable Physiology, by Peter Mark Roget, M. D., 
FeUow of and Secretary to the Royal Society. 

VI. Gedogy and Mineralogy, by the Rev. V^Tm. Buekland, D. D^ 
F.R.S., Canon of Christ Church, and ProfesKV of GeQl<^ in the 
University of Oxford. 

VII. The History, Habits, and InsUncts of Anunals, by the Rev. 
Wm. Kirby, M. A., F. R. S, 
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VIIL Chemistry, Meteordofy, and the Function of Digeition, by 
Wm. Proot, M. D^ F. R. S. 

THE FOLLOWINO ARE PUBUSHED. 

ASTRONOMY AND GENERAL PHYSICS, considered with 
reference to Natural Theology. By the Rev. William Wbe- 
WELL, M. A., pyiow and Tutor of Trinity Colle^re, Cam- 
hridge; beine^ Part IIL of the Bridgewater Treatises on the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the 
Creation. In one vol. 12ma 

** It is ■ work of profbaiid inveitiiratioii, deep leMtrcb, dittingnished alike I 
for the eeln ChrietiaB epirit which breetbee Uuroeghout, and the aoand, irre- { 
aietible eifiimeoution wbioh is stamped on every page/*— Doilf Jnttlli- 
genctr. 

** Let works like that before us be widely disseminated, and the bold, aetivr. : 
and ingenious enemies of religion be met by those, equally sagacious, alert and . 
reeolate, and the most timid of the many who depend upon the few, need not ' 
fear the host that comes with subtle steps to 'steal their fhitfa away.* "—X Y. , 
Jtmerican, 

** That the devoted spirit of the work is most exemplary, that we have her^ 
and there found, or ftncied, room for cavil, only peradventure because we bave 
been unable to follow the author through the prodigious range of his philo- 
sophical survey— and in a word, that the work before us wouldhave made tb« 
reputation of any other man, and may well maintain even that of ProfesMr 
Wbewell**—MttropoUtan. 

** He has succeeded admirably in laying a broad fonndation, in the li(rbtof 
nature, for the reception of the more glorious truths of revelation ; and bas 
produced a work well calculated to dissipate the delusions of scepticism and 
infidelity, and to confirm the believer in his faith." — Ckarl«ston Courier. 

" The known talents, and high reputation of the author, gave an earneft cf , 
excellence, and nobly ha^ Mr. Wbewel! redeemed the plodee. — In conclusion, 
we have no hesitation in saying, that the (Nresent is one of the best works of 
its kind, and admirably adapted to the end proposed ; as such, we cordially 
recommend it to our readers.*' — London Lit. Oateite. 

" It is a work of high character.**— Jfoston lUeorder. 

A TREATISE ON THE ADAPTATION OF EXTERNAL 
NATURE TO THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OP MAN, 
principally with reference to the supply of his wants, and the 
exercise of' his intellectual faculties. 6^ Jobn Kidd, M. D.. 
F. R. S., Regius Professor of Medicine in the University of 
(^ford ; being Part II. of the Bridgewater Treatises on the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the 
Creation. In one vol. 12ma 

** It is ably written, and re|4ete both with interest and instruction. Tlie 
diffusion of such works cannot fail to be attended with the happiest effects in 
Justifying * the ways of God to man,* and illustrating the wisdom and good 
ness of the Creator by arguments which anieal irresistably both to the reasno 
and the feelings. Few can understand abstract reasoning, and still fewer rel-. 
ish it, or will listen to it : but in this work the purest morality and the kindii* 
est feelings are inculcated through the medium of agreeable and useful infoa 
mation.**— JBisft. Omt. 

" It should be in the hands of every individual who feels disposed to * vindr 
cate the ways of God to man.* ** — JV. T. Com. Adv. 

"- - - --' — ' 
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BRIDOBWATEK TRBATDnSBL 



*' No oii«rwiU read this book witlioat profit ; it is certainly ooe of tlM moft 
iBtereetiDg Tolumea we have ever read." — PkiladslplUa Ocuetu. 

4 

** Dr. Kidd has fulfilled hia task, and may claim the gratitude of those who 
leii^ht to contemplate the wisdom of Providence in the works of nature, and 
to discover the adsMation of the vegetable to the animal world, and the sub- 
serviency of the whole to the high (festinies of man."-— ET. S. Gaxette. 

" The subject has been ably treated by- a learned professor, and though it is 
not the most captivating topic in the world, has certainly served to display the 
ability of a sound thinker, who might rise, on other themes, to eloquence."— 
Sat. Evening Pott. 

" We congratulate Professor Kidd on the production of hia work, and repeat 
the commendation, to which, as a popular treatise, it la indisputably entitled." 
--Christian Remembrancer. 

ON THE ADAPTATION OF EXTERNAL NATURE TO 
THE MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL CONSTITU- 
TION OF MAN. By the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D. D. ; 
bein^ Pfeurt L of the Bridgewater Treatises on the Power, 
Wudom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Crea- 
tion. In one vol. I2mo. 

" The volumes before us are every wav worthy of their subject. It would 
aeem almost supererogetary to pass any judgment on the style of a writer so 
celebrated as Dr. Chalmers. He is well known as a logician not to be baffled 
by any difficulties ; as one who boldly grapples with his theme, and brings every 
energy of his clear and nervous intellect into the field. No sophistry escapes 
his eagle visions — no argument'tbat could either enforce or illustrate his sub- 
ject is left untouched. Oiir literature owes a deep debt of gratitude to the 
author of these admirable volumes."— Lit. Oaieue, 

THE HAND; ITS MECHANISM AND VITAL ENDOW- 
MENTS, AS EVINCING DESIGN. By Sir Charles 
Bell, K G. H. ; being Part IV. oif the Bridgewater Treatises 
on the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested 
in the Creation. In one vol. 12mo. 



SOCIETY AND MANNERS 

IN qlk^T BRITAIN AND IRELAND. * 

By the Rev. C. S. Stewart, U. S. Navy, Author of A Voyage 
to the South Seas, &c In 2 vols.. I2mo. In the press. 



MEN AND MANNERS IN aAERICA. 

By Major Hamiltdh, Author of Cyril Thomtoiv Annals of Pen- 
insular Campaigns, &c. In 1 voL*8vo. ^ 
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THE LIBRARY OP ROMANCE, 

WHICH CONBI8T8 09 A SERIES OF 

ORIGINAL TALES, NOVELS, AND OTHER WORKS OF FICTION, 

MY IBS MCWT SMINSIIT WUTEES OF THE AOB, AMD XMTID BY 

LeITCH RiTCHIK, E09. 



Vol. I. 

THE GHOST-HUNTER AND HIS FAMILY, by Mr. 
BAinif, aulhor 6[ the O'Hara Tales, is univennUy acknow- 
ledged to be the moet talented and extnordHiwy work that 
has issued from the press for many years. 

" Mr. Baniiii luii pat Ibrth all the vigor that beloagi to tl» oM O-Hwa 
Tales, and avoided the weakneM that ■ullied hie sabseqaent elfcrts.*'— .««• 



" There is more tenderoeai, more delieaey shown in the develofneatoffen^le 
character, tlum we Have ever hefore met with in the works of this powerftti 
novelist. 

** Banim never conceived a character more finely than the yonng Ghost-Han- 
ter, M orrU Brady. It is a bold and strikinf oatlinc^'—Avc*^ ^ ^H**^ 

"There is no living author who has eseelled llr. Banim in a striking por- 
traiture of national manners. The volume now on our tables, by this aouaUe 
and highly gifted writer, exhibits more of his excellencies than any of his 
longer writings we remember to have read : every character, without eicep- 
tion, in his animated and natural groups, have a distinct, a probaUe, and a 
vivid individuality," dec— rtsiM. 



voL.n. 

BCHINDERHANNES, THE ROBBER OF THE RHINE, 

V9 THE EDITOR* 

w 

" It is long since we have met with so bold, spirited, and original a story" 
— I4t«rary Chuette. 

*' We new once more recommend the work itself, and the esriea, of wbicii 
it is a worthy volume, to the public**— jfttourasi. 

*'Deeide(By one of the best romances we have ever read.**— Omre JcmnuL 

** Mr. Ritehie*s Tales sometimes amount to the suUime, either in the teni- 
ble ezigenev or the melting pathos of the event, or in the ptetureaqae energy! 
of the CMsenption.— 4eliinderliannes may be esteemed as the best work of Ac- 
tion for wltich we are indebted to his pen.*'— Migtiss. 
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Vol. Ill 
WALTHAM, 

A NOVELi 

" Obtain we are that very few of our modern novels can produce a charac- 
ter more admirably drawn than that of Murdock Macara, and Johnaon the 
quondam tutor ; Mr. Bolton and Uulson are sketches that no one but a man 

of talent could have conceived, and none but a master could have filled up." 

London MmUUy Magazine. 

*' It is a publication of no ordinary merit, is written with considerable pow- 
er, and embodies a story of deep interest. The Library of Romance has 
already an extensive circulation, and deserves still greater. 

" The numbers published thus far, are devoted to works of the best descrip- 
tion, and are calculat^ed to entertain without offending a single moral pre- 
cept."— Pcnn. Inquirer, "^ 

** There are some fine passages, and touches of strong descriptive powers of 
nature and characters."— Hait. Jlmer. 

Vol. IV. 
THE STOLEN CHILD, 

A TALE OF THE TOWN. 

BY JOHN GALT. * 

"The auto-biography in this volume is equal to Mr. GalVs best days, and 
even his subordinate characters are worthy to be recorded in the Annals of 
the Parish."-— wftAeiusam. 

" The Stolen Child is a most cleverly managed story. 

" We do not think any one ever exceeded Mr. Gait in sketching national 
portraits— they are preserved as if for a muieum of natural curxositiee."— 
Lit, Oat. 

" A story of considerable interest."— £a/t. OazeUe. 

Vol. V. 
THE BONDMAN, 

A TAJJE OF THE TIMES OF WAT TYUER 

'* A very picturesque and interesting story, and laid during a period which 
well deserves illustration." — Lit, Oai. 

'* One of those stiVring narrations that give a picture of the times, and take 
along the reader with the events, as if he was indeed a part of what he read. 
This series of romances has thus far maintained its character for novelty and 
raciness, and while the whole is worthy of especial commendation, each num- 
ber is in itself a complete story." — U. S. Gazette. 

" The narrative embraces one of the most interesting periods of Bnglish his- 
tory, and is full of life and spirit. The character of Wat Tyler is well depict- 
ed." — BalL OazeUe. 

Vol. VI. 
THE SLAVE-KING, 
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from the "BUO-JAjaOAL OF VICTOR HUOa 

" In this abridged tale f^om Victor Hugo, may the readers of wonderAil in- 
cidents 'woo terror to delight' them. The attention is aroused, and maintain- 
ed to a frenzied state of excitement anxious to be satisfied with similar de- 
tails." — w9m. Sentinel. 

" This peculiar and interesting romance well merited a translation, and the 
one before us is executed in a style likely to render it most popular with Eng- 
lish readers, while the original French character is adequately preserved."— 
Athcn^um, 

" It is a tale of active and thrilling interest."— JV. Y. Courier 4^ AdveHi*^^. 

Other Volumes axe in preparation. 
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PBirCII< SKSTdHES, 

(Mt OUTUNE8 OF CHASACTER AND MANNEII& 
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Look bert upon tlik iiictare, and on tbif /'— AftdkqiMrtf. 



CoHTxim.— The Bscorted Lady. A Pio-Nic at the Sea- 
Siiore. The Mias Vanlears. Country Lodginga SociaUe Vis- 
iting. Frank Finlay. The Travelling Tin-man. Mib. Wash- 
ingtxn PotlB. Uncle Philip. The Revolutionary (Meer. Poland 
and Liberty. The Duchess and Sancha The Clean Face. 
Lady Jane Grey. In one volume, 12ma 



» Wm Leilie liitt, skUftiUy aad ImM, tlie folliM, foiUei, sad eaeeptionable 
maDoera of our meridian. 8be is perhaps too severe ; alM draw* too broadly, 
but ihe ia always mcNre or lees entertainiiif , and eonyejfs salutary lessons ev«a 
in bar strongest carieatares.* Her subjects, incidents, and persons, are happily 
elMMen for her porpoaes."— JVMsaal Omxttu. 

** For the most part, they are excellent, well and naturally written, and tbe 
mctores they give of real life are such as cannot fiil to entertain, as well as 
instruct. Miis. L. possesses a happy faculty as a writer of short stories."— 
Pnn. /nfiilrsr. 

" AH aboasdiof in genuine humor, and in rich and true sketches of duur- 
acter.'*~l>ci/y CKrvatcAi. 

** Tbe work is composed of * tales of real life.* in which tbe gifted anthoms ' 
has scarcely a superior at the j^resent day. Her * Mrs. Washington Potts,* eo | 
Justly admired for its exact delineation of men, women, and manners, as thef ■ 
are, is now accompanied by many other equally happy sketches, which make ! ' 
up a fkmilygrpup.**— 17. A Oaieue. 1 

** As a writer. Miss Leslie has chosen a course for herself She ia ft«e from ' 
the besetting sins of the novelists of the day ; and tbe emanations ftom her 

Sm are calculated not only to amuse, but also to have a beneAcial elftct."— 
sniwyleaataa. 

" niii is one of the most amusing little volumes we have read for a lone i 
time. I 

** Miss Leslie bids fair, we think, to prove an ornament to the literature of 
our country. She displays great taot ia the delineation of ebaraeter and nan 
aen.'*— BsttisMTs Gat§tu. { 

** The happy ibenlty she has of catching a thousand little peeaUaiiUei of i 
manner, and hitting off the broader features of character, eartainly eaUtla 
Miss I^ie to very great praise. As a new writor. she holds IbrUi Kbwtl. 
promise for her ftiture eflbrU."-vV. T. JimerUan. I 

** A series of li^^ht but admirable sketches, Emanating from a well>ranilatetf 
and observant mind."->I>ai/y InUlUgmc^. ^ 
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DELORAINJB, 

A Novel, in 2 Yds. 

BY W. 009*irilf , A17TH0S OF CALBB WILLIAUS, te« JCC* 

" We alway* regarded tbe novels of Godwin at grand produaliont. No one 
ever more forcibly portrayed tbe workings of the mind, wbetbei' it Were In its 
joyous lOUulty of happineas, or in tie soUime agonies of despair. Bis tales, 
if we may so express it, have each bat one character, and one end ; but tliat 
character, bow aU-alisorbing in interest, and Iww vividly depicted; and that 
end, liow connstent with its preliminarieB, how satisfitetory, and how beauti- 
ful V^-^MetropolitaH. 

'* A creation of an imaaination to the last degree wonderAiI, grand and 
strilcing as an outline of wliich, in his best days, be need not Inve been 
ashamed. Tbe female character is, in many respecU, beautiiUlly developed." 

** Mr. Godwin exhibits great power in the treatment of his story. It is rich 
in interest of a dramatic kind, which is not usual in Mr. Godwin's novels. 
Tbe whole account of tlie ruined castle on tbe Rhine, of the singular man who 
resides in it, of tbe dangers to which its alarmed inmates are exposed day by 
day, and the minuteness with which the scene and the circumstances are de- 
scribed, cannot be perused without the liveliest emotions. It ranks in dramatic 
power with the Krtutxtr of Miss Ijee, and far surpasses that admirable tale 
in qualities of a loftier kind. 6uch a picture of youtbAil feelings, of early 
love, and tlM passions incidental to the spring-time of life as this work con- 
tains, was never produced at such a period of life by any other writer, except, 
perhaps, Goethe."— wft/a«. 

ASMODEUS AT LARGE, 
A FICTION. 

BY BVLWER, JHTlllOR OF PELHAM, EUGENE ARAM, &C. 

" This is another admirable production from the prolific pen of Mr. Bulwer— 
distinguished by the same profundi ty of thought and matchless humor which 
are so happily combined in all bis writing."— ^oltMisre Weekly Mtntmgtr. 

" Our readers have felt that the impassioned pen of the author of Bugene 
Arum has not lost its power in these sketches." — JV*. Y. Amtriean. 



9Km 9lu»ttrCtt SUAABf CTomianr. 

EMMA, A Novel, by Miss Austeii» 2 vols. 

SENSfi AND SENSIBILITY, 2 vols. 
MANSFIELD PARK, 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, 
NORTHANGER ABBEY, 
PERSUASION, 



M 
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" There are ftw works of fiction, so acceptable in republication as tbe Hot* 
els of Miss Austen. 

" They never weary, tlieir interest is nev^r lost, for^ as in the prints of Ho- 
garth, we find firesh matter for admiration upon every renewal of our ac- 
quaintance. In her works the scene is before us with all the reality of the 
world, and, free from tlie engrossment of acting a part in it, we discover points 
of interest which a divided attention had overlooked. 

" Her m^t considered, her perfection in one style, Miss Austen is tbe wont 
appreciated Novelist of her time. The Quarterly Review, (to its honor be it 
remembered,) was the first critical authority wliich did Justice to her merits, 
•ad that after the grave closed over her oaconscioos and modest fsnius. 

" It is rwmarkable that Scott, who noticed with praise many inibrior anthois, 
never mentioned Hiss Austen." — ^JBsasitasr. 
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UTTERATURE FRANCAISE. 
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BIBUGntHECKDE CHC»»£ D£ UTTERATURE FRANCAISE. 

SELECT LIBRARY 

or MOSERXr FBEHOH Z.ZTERAT17BE. 

Tma work is pabliBhed semi-monthly, containing 60 large 
and closely-printed pages per Number, at 96 per annum, if pud 
in advance. Each page embraces double the quantity of matter 
usually contained in the ordinary pages of novels, and can be 
sent by mail at a very trifling expense. 

The Editor of this work is fully aware of the necessity of 
caution in the selection of books for republication, sbmI it will be 
his study to avoid all those that a father might hesitate to place 
in the hands of his daughters. All new bocSm of importance, in 
the various departments of polite literature, wilt be received 
iounediately after publication in Paris ; and every exertion will 
be made so to diversify the contents of this work, as to give a 
satis&ctory idea of tlie French Literature of the present day. 

WORKS PUBLISHED. 

LES ECORCHEURS. By Vicomte D'Arlincourt 
CINQ MARS. By Comte de Vjg^. 
Of "Cinq Mars,** Lady Morgan says, 

** A eharminf production— there are seeoes in them, which, for vi|^ end 
▼ivMity, exceed any thing in the English or Scotch novete of the day.**— Z^y 



THE SUMMER FETE. 

A POEM, WITH SONGS. 
By Thomas Moors, Esq., Author of Irish Melodies, &c. 



tanng vene, and tbe 
f lloae which thtt gift 



" The description of the Fete is in easy, graceftil, 

songs whh which it is interspersed are, unlike many of .,«.«» ^_. »--- 

ed poet has published, unexceptionable in their moral tendency.**— JV. T. Ok 
mtrcial Jidvertiaer. 

•• Many of the songs interspersed are pretty and pleasing, and savor of tl» 
usual richness of sentiment and luxuriance of style habitual to Moore We 
can willingly recommend the work to all ladies and loven of cood poetrr ' — 
Jtm§rie0» Sentin§L r^ i- 



THE WIFE. 

A TALE OF MANTUA. 



A Play, in Five Acts, by James Sheridan Kmowlss, Aiith« 
of y irginius, The Hunchback, Magdalra and other Tales, &c 

*' The story of the play is described as highly interesting, and is worked up 
with so much skill, that tbe feelings are strongly excited, and kept alive A-om^ 
the onset. The piece will soon be introduced, no doubt, into this eoontrv/*— 
A*at. 'Gazette. ' 



New UTorlc*, pnMlsktta Ity Carey, Iiea, * BlmnelMr A« 



LEGENDS OF THE LIBRARY AT LILIES. 

HT THE LORD AMB lUkPT THEME. 

In 2 vols. 12iiia 

" Two delightftil TolumeB, varioos, graceftU, with tbe pathos ezqaisitely, 
relieved by gaiety ; and tbe romantic legend well contrasted by tbe lively 
sketch firom actual existence.*'— JUterwiy Oazatts. 

'* The aathor of these volumes meriu much higher praise than most of the 
pretenders to the palm of genius."— Jisft. Awmietm, 



FRANKENSTEIN. 

OR, THE MODERN PROMETHEUS. 

■T una. SBKLLET. In 2 YOL17MBI, 12llia 

" The romance of a child of genius."— Gmiiiiv. 

" One of those original conceptions that take hold of the public mind at 
once and for ever."— JMwre'* Hfe qf Byron. 

" Certainly one of the most original works that ewer proceeded from a 
female pen."— Xfterary paxeue. 

" This work will be universally acceptable."- .tfOa^. 

" Perhaps there is" no modern invention which has taken more thorough 
hold of the popular imagination than Frankeastein."— ^Mfctvr. 



AN< 




E SAVOYARD. 

Author of Modem Cymoiif &c. 
a In the preasL 

" Another adaptetionihMn the light and witty pans of De Kock, and exe- 
cuted with equal Judgment and animation as regarm the translation.** 

*' Still, the same epigrammatic spirit pervades the woiifc ; the same lively 
delineation of character, often hit off by a single touch ; and the same char- 
acter so intensely French.'*— dAAeiuBaai. 

" The more we see of Kock*s inventions, the mora we like them. Upon 
the frame-work of this story, which is by no means impossible, he has inter- 
woven nmeh humor, touches of sterling nature, and specimens of search- 
ing wit.*' ^ 

" We prognosticaflr that this book will he Mad with avidi^ by all classes, 
and not the least by those whose constrained and aflbeted niee^ will make 
them openly condemn it the most."— JHMropsfften. 



THE MODERN CYMON. 

From the Jean of C. Faxjl dx Eock, Author of Andrew the 
Savoyard, &c. In 2 Yds. 12nia 

'* De Kock is quite unrivalled in his sketches of Parisiin Mdaty. There is 
much character and spirit thrown into the translation, and the dialogues are 
excellent.**—!^ Chattu. 

" A good translation of a clever woik. Paul de Kock paiali to the lift the 
bourgeois of Paris.'*- 



*' We cannot withhold our applause of the subtle spirit of flin, the flue 
dr«m»«i* •••(, and ttaa aatural pmrtraitqre of diaraeler."— .tfclss. 



Hew lirork% pulrtUliad l»y Oiufyf !>•% <^ Wl«affli>r d* j 



THE MAGDELEN AND OTHER TALEa 
By Sbbidam Knowus, Author of The Wife, Hunchback, &c 

In 1 Tolanie, ISma 

TALES OP THE CARAVANSERAI. 

THE KHAN'S TALE. 

By J. B. Fbazisr. 

Being volume seven of the libiary of B^imance. 

WALDEMAR; 

ATALE OP THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR 

By W. H. Harbison. 
Being volume eight of the library of lUxnance. 

AURUNGZEBE; 
A TALE OF ALRASCHID. 
An Eastern Tale. In 2 volumes 12ma 

THE CANTERBURY TALES. 

BT SOPHIA AND HARRIET LEE. 




ifScotil 

have cos 

afleeted mc' 



'• There are fine thinga ia the * The Ca 
is floer than * The German Tale/ I adr 
tinned to like what I did then. This, I 
—Lord Byrtm, -vbb^— • ai 

«To read the CnU^rharf 7W«# of the Minea 1^ «»" ■'J'*! »i"fJS*JS 
temporary regeneration. There ie Karcely any fi^'^J^^^J^^ 
tory who haa not, at some lime or oll^r, of youth, ^"wn a sincere pieww 
f^ these pages.* The diflerent tales have »««^^«>."»»y ^L^^^JJ^X aS 
a leaf in li^ we can find oar place ajain « Jn^*"*!® ;"»^°^^;L^ Jf 
ciation. connected with them- The odIcer'B Tale, perhaps^, wm read otm>» 
sunny bank In a pleasant land-a stolen pleasure. The Young Lady s TOe u« 
folded all its Intricacy on some ftir sofk of * well-remembered apartmei^^^ 
the German Tale, perhaps, two hearts beat in «»»•!*•»•»"** ^J^fJ^ 
and. when sharing a mutual agitaj^on, two heads heii|pver the mT^P^ 
ther turned round to see each others Aright reflected ilMveU-Kpown ana wei^ 
lored features. Even now we fe«BLsbi ver running over the frame, as we cii 
to mind the fearful whisper of tUllLme of Kruitsner, amidst theailent thrm 
of a kneeling congregation in the cathedral. Such a memoria tscAmtcs bas il 
charm ; and we may be pardoned for approaching this number of * The Stasdtf 
Novels* with feelings of thr more interest than we take up any new novel o 
the day.**--4iM«Cator. 

" One of the most entertaining books of the age."— Cbarter. 

"Pull of incident and variety."— lit GfozsMe. 

** Few readers of entertaining literature can be ignorant of these popoU 
productions, and we are therefore spared the necessity of saying how duk 
we have been excited by a perusal of * Montford ;' how deeply ente 
tained by the narrative of * Arundel ;* how truly aflbcted by the stoii 
of * Constance,' and* Lothaire.' the 'Two Emilies,* and 'Cavendish: 1^ 

Sure morality which reigns through these tales— which we can scarce 
are to call fictions— will render them most eligible reading for 7o«> 
persons. They ought to be in every flimily library."— JCdi»»«ff<y* EenS» 



STei^ flTorlu^ prntUsIied Ivy Carey* Ijea^ 4b Blancl&artf* 



LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OP GERMAN LIFE. 

In 2 Vols. ISmo. 

" The picturea here given of German life have an interest which to us it per • 
Se«tly irrariatiUe.**- — 



" The worit under oar notice has great claims to the consideration of every 
reader who likes good tales, in which he will find every thing in kec]nng.**--> 
MetrvpoUtmn. 

" These most original stories are replete with incidents, scenes, and char* 
Bctera that will dwell upon the mind they have amused ; some of them have 
ihe conciseness, wit, and satirical point, of Voltaire's sparkling romance, hut 
without their mockery of all that is sacred and virtuous. We rise from their 
perusal with our hearts warmed fur our fellow-men, and with our love and 
interest increased for this world.** — CtuH M^fUint* 



THE LAST MAN. 

BT MBS. SHBLLBT, AITTBCtt OV FRAWK KIttfriUW, dtC 2 V0LB. 12010. 



DELAWARE, 

OR, THE RUINED FAMILY. 
A Novel, in 2 Vols. 12mo. 

" Delaware is a work of talent in every sense of the word. The plot is fiiU 
of interest, the ciiaraeters are sketched with vitality and vigor, and the 
style is neat and flowing throughout."— £diafr«r^A fomtii^ Past. 

" Delaware is a tale of much amusement and interest. We heartily com- 
mend it to our readers as a very pleasant and very clever work."— Lit. flfa- 
tette. 

" Delaware is an original novel by an able man.*'— i8^«Btet#r. 

** The story is well told, the charactera clearly nnfolded, and the conclusion 
natural and satisfhctory.**— wfeAsiMnisi. 



LONDON NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS, 

OR, TALES AND CONFESSIONa 
Bf Lettoh RrroHiB, Author of Schinderhannes, &c. 

In 2 Vols. 12aia 



•3 



" This work is supposed by eminent critics to be the chef-d*CBttvre of the 

autiior.** . . , , , ., 

" Mr. Ritchie is by fhr our best writer of romantic and imaginative tales,** 

was the dictirm of the Literary Gazette— and the AUas pronounces him " the 

Scott of the short, picturesque, and bold story.** 
" The power of (liscinating the reader, of chaining him down, as it were, 

while his fancy is tormented by terrible imaginings, is the principal character- 

iitic of Mr. Leitch Ritchie's pictures.**— Zmidffii WeeUf Rniw. 



THE REPEALERS. 

A Novel. By the Countess of Blessington. 
In 2 Vols. 12mo. 

" The Irish scenes are entitled to warm commendation, they are wrttten 
With equal good feeling and good sense ; while Grace Cassidy is a sweet and 

touching portrait,'* Jtc. I^c — lAt. Oaietf, * . 
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Ck^^peiftt New NoveL 



THE HEADSMAN, 

ANewNovcl,bytheAiithoroftheSp3r»Pilol.&c In2vok 

ISlBO. 

THE PARSONS DAUGHTER. 

Tmowm BOOB, AirnMMi of satdkwi amd imumos, &c 

iH 2 VOLS. 12ma 

•4 w. MMMd to amre the Kidar. wlio baa it before him, that he will enjoy 
.« ilKlKSJffiSirSrnoWYorier. The principal fealute of i^ eicel^ 

fSSSmVSSb^ '^7!Sr wfu. la . modWB novel, b. tk. ..tlw who 
he may/'—JHatweJitea. 

" The moral of the tale carries conyiction as to the jaatneM of «»? W'^ 
bilit^ndSS Sneideni flow at naturally as thestream of eyents la every 

'^Here ta a novel horn a deservedly popular author, written with great eisc 
and sprightlin^ — " ^*— — 



SWALLOW BARN, 

OR, A SOJOURN IN THE OLD DOMINION. 

In 2 vols. 12ina 

" We cannot but predict a warm reception of ^^J^^J^^^^^ 
whtt havA not loet their relish fbr nature and probability, as w^ as au uww 
wis SrXSy StiiSe Oiebeauties of siftnicity in thought and eipre*^ 
sion."— JWwp y^i* ^rw. v .w 

" One of the cleverest of the last publications written on this or the oiHer 
side of the Atlantic.'*— JWw York QomtUr Md £Hf airer. 

"The style is admirable, and the sketches of character, men, and «c«}«[y; 
so ftSh and areSSle. that we cannot help feeliag that tMy are drawn from 
nature.** 

THE DOMINIE'S LEGACY, 

Consisting of a Series of Tales illustrative of the Scenery wA\ 
Mannen of Scotland. In 2 vols. 12mo. In the press. 

** These paaes are pictures firom scenes whose impress of truth tells that the 
author hastaken them as an eye-witness ; and many are rich in quiet, eim- 
pie pathos, which is evidently his forte.*'— Ztteranr Otuetu. 

GALE MIDDLETON, A Novel, by Horace Sutr, Author of 
Brambletye House, &c. In 2 vol& 12ma In the press. 



TREVALYAN, A Novel, by the Author of Marriage in Higl> 

Life. In 2 vols. 



WONDIUWS TALE OF AIAOY. 

TSQk 

RISE OF ISKANDER. 
BY D^fi^RAMil, 

&c. &c &c. 
TWO VOLUMES, 12ino. 



LOVE AND PRIDE. 
ANOVEL. 

irC THE AUTHOR OF SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Id 2 Tols. 12mo. 



NEWTON FORSTER, 

OR THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 

BT TRS AUTHOR OF PETKR SIMPUB, &C. 

In 2 vols. 12ino. 



THE BUCCANEER, 

A TALE, ^ 

BY MRB. a C. HALL, 
AirraOR OF <*8KETCHX8 OF IRIBH CHARACTER,'* &C. 

In 2 fbl& 12ma From the 3d London edition. 

"This work belongs to tlie historic sohool; but it has that talent which 
bestows its own attraction on whatever subject its peculiar taste may select." 
—lAt. Oazette. 

" An admirable historical romance, ftill of interest, and with many new 
▼iewK of diaracter. The plot is extremely well conceived, yery artful and 
progressing, the stor^never flags, and you open at once upon the main inter* 
eBt."^Aki0 MnUU§ Magtmn: 

" This is especially a tale of adventore— an historical romance of the days 
of Cromwell, who, with the poet Milton, is a prominent character in thelhUie. 
Almost all the other personages are imaginary, but they are conceived and 
executed with admiraUe fidelity to the time wherein they are made to figure. 
Indeed, the keeping is in every respect perftct, and demonstrates the intimate 
acquaintance of the writer with the peculiarities of the era she has undertak- 
en to exhibit.**— JMbmin^ Post 

" There is a great deal of beauty, and a great deal of talent in the composi- 
tion of this work ; and as to the historical part of it, we must say tor a poet- 
ical view of Cromwell, the best is here taken of that eztraoidinary man yet 
given in fiction, by no means excepting ' Woodatoek,' 

" The perusal of these volomes warrants our preconceived iropressions of 
the ample capacities of Mrs. Hall to sustain the bolder flight she has under- 
taken.** — United Service Journal. 
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THS PREMIUM, 

A PRESENT FOR ALL SEASONS; 

n^^fltii^ of elegant adactioM fion Jkitiab and American 
wiitera of the 19th ceniaiy. In one amaH neat Tolume, ele- 
santly bound in morocco; with engiavinga^ hy EXha, fiom de- 
aigM by WeataU and Rachtar. 

Tfaia work paitieiilarlir oommwidn itself to aobacd t a a chaiw, par 
rebta, and othera, who may be in aearch of a volume to pie- 
aent to either aez. 



■' A dellf htM little lNNM|«et of * elmnt extnoic,' thm tta bmt wnittn of 
jiroM wid poetty in OvMt Britain ftod Aoierieft. TIm Braniuflw ffould be a 
pretty preeent fbr yoiuf ladiee, or etadeiite, emnloas to be aoUeei or ivwird- 

** It ie a eonectloii, or rather let ne eay, a eeleetkm of pieeei ia pioee and 
▼em, that have real merit, with reference both to etyle and eentiflBeat. They 
are ehoiee, and will be ueeAri to imprevo the taete and ■trawtlMB the aiorals. 
The aothOT haa done a good work, and thoee who wleh to gtf the moet de- 
■ervinc a beantiful and a aeefiil * premiiun/ will tad die work to wbadk we 
relbr altofother eiiilaUe.**^!/. & Qmutu. 

** Carey, liea * Wandiaid Ittve given m a dioiee edectfoa of fewi, ftom 



the beet popidar writers of the day, nnder the abovn title. It eoataine erti- 
dee flrom the pent of Croley, Wifaimi, Byron, Mary Howitt, Hn. Hemam, 
Moore, Hood, Dr. Bird, Campbell, Manning, Irving, v^eboter, Bpiagiw , Brain- 
ing, Bereival, 4c. The volume ie a pleneent oae, and the ee jecti ooe eneh as 
tlMir imwHiliae anthova ha«« bo Boed to bf^ e ihei wi of **— JIT. F. Ohb. Mter- 

** TUB ie a neaftvetiime oo m n o ee d of cxtmoii tnm tim nekhraied wriiew of 
the preeent oeatury. The eeleotiooe are admjnriiy mate, aad Urn week ii 
got up with onusoal elegance. The binding in a beantifol ^edmen of tbe 
•kill which has been attained in thia important department or botdc-mafciBg. 
Tbe volasM ia ont of ran beaiHr. and c oB Htta tee a eheam alegaat, and ap- 
propriate pa e Be a t.*-*DaM|r HitiMgmutr. 

** A very neat and iBetiwiive p raeBnc Ibr yaath at all aeaBOBB.**— JVte Chz. 



A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

BT KM, JOHN P. W« BMBMOHmLf T.M*B. dtC. 

In 1 voL I2mo. 

" The p ree en t treatiee ie in no wiee inferior to iu predeeeaBor : it ie charac' 
teriaed m the same agreeable and elegant style, the same Ikdiity of illnatra- 
t l o a a dded to wUCh it poeseBBee anrivallea preeisiott aad aeenracy of de- 



monBtnrtlon. Avoiding, therefere, the abstmse niceties and the trmnaoendeotal 
mathematics of the subject, tbe author has nevertlieleBs produced a votame 
ealealated, we are felly pemaaded, to impreBs upon his readera the magnitude 
and iflnportanee of the seience, and to initiate them ia no aaan decree into 
its mysteries.**— JUi. &tatlte. ^ 



JWnnoCtn of tht (toutt 

OP KING CHARLES THE FIRST. 

B^ I^roT AmM. lBTwoTo]iaBe%6?a 



He^r I^MTlUy pmMlaliiid lijr Cmxmy^ Iiea« 4fe Bl«a«ii«Mb 



Moore's New Work. 



TRAVELS OP AN IRISH GENTLEMAN, 
IN SEARCH OP A RELIGION. 

With Notes and Blgstratioos. By the Editor of Captain Rock's 

Memoirs. In 1 vol. 12mo. 

** CoDBideriJig the drcamstances under which Umm volumes are given to the 
public, we consider their contents as amongst the most interesting records of 
which the assertion of tlie human mind ever formed the tlieme.**— JMmtJUy R$- 

ViMD. • ^ 

" The masterly manner in which Mr. Mo<Hre has brought together his aiyu- 
ments, the great extent and minuteness of his researches into ancient author- 
ities, his intimacv with the customs and traditions of other times, and his 
dose and critical knowledge of the ancient languages, will surprise the rea- 
der of bis levels, who may have measured his talents by his songs.**— .<fsi«r- 



CONVERSATIONS ON RELIGION, 

'WTTB ZiORD BTBOXr AXTD OTBEBS. 

Held in Cephalonia, a short time previous to his Lordship's 
death. By the late James Eennsdt, M. D. of H. M. Medical 
Staff In 1 voL 12ma 

*' It is remarked hv the author, that there was nothing in the manner of 
Lord i^n^n towards him during the conversations, approiuhing levity, or any 
thing that indicated a wish to mock at religion. 

** Much conversation is recorded which is not connected with the religious 
lectures, and occasions are used to represent Lord Byron in a fiivorable Ught." 
— U> & Ctazette. 



THE INFIRMITIES OP GENIUS, 

Illustrated by referring the anomalies in the literary character, 
to the habits and constitutional peculiarities of Men of Geniua 
By R. R. Madden, Esq. In 2 vol& 12nio. 

** This is a very valuable and interesting work, Aill of new views and curi- 
oa« deductions ; beginning with general remarfct.on the influence of literary 
habits, on the constitution, and thence proceeding to make the theory more 
actual by its application to particular instances. 

" His physical biographies, if we may so term them, of Bums, Cowper, By- 
ron, and Scott, are of a very curious and novel kind ; written with equal feel- 
ing and observation. He traces Cowper's malady to its true source, monoma- 
nia on religious subjects ; and the tone of the remarks is at once so Just and 
BO candid, that we cannot do better than give a brief portion.'*— lie Oazttte. 

•' We have been delighted with the perusal of these volumes, and we pro- 
nounce them a boon to those who do the wearying work in the literary mill. 
All men of genio»— the acknowledged, who are too few, and the unacknow- 
ledged, who are too many, and the self-estimated, who are countless— will 
read the pages eagerly, reflect upon their contenu deeply, and, we are well 
convinced, derive from them more practical benefit than from any other work 
that has yet appeared, tending to show the cause and cure of those genUe 
aberrations of intellect that seem insuperable to the poetic temperament.**— 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

CoDtaimog the Doctrine^, DatieS) AdmonitkiiiBi and Coosola- 
tioBB,<^theChratianRdigiDn. ByJoHNBi7Em,lf.D.,F.RS. 

From the 4th London edition. In 1 voL 12aia 

" The BUthor hM unfolded tbe priiiciple> of Christianity with nuich candor 
and oorredaaH; he has ejcpiained our peraonal aad niativa dotlee In a iuit 
and philoaophical manner ; and, by tM eaw and unaftcted limplicity of his 
■tyle. hat rendered his treatise pleasing as well as instmctive.— Bis remarks 
on brotherly love, ia that part of his work embradog the relative datsea, pos- 
sess much to interest.**—^ rrseellfr. 

** Hm book has a high reputation in Greet Britain, ^nd there is no being 
capable of reflection, who has not need, and upon whom it is not incumbent, 
to obtain light, and bestow concern on the topics which are here diaeiissed. 

**Every page that directs tbe mind to what shouM be deemed the main inter- 
est of life, and causes operative thought in alterior destinies, is of inestima- 
ble Yatue.**— JVhc. Gazette. 



PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 

BY SARAH 8TICKNEY. 

In 1 neat 18nu>. vol. 

" Tlie puUisbers deserve the thanks of the lovers of pure, chastened snd 
profitable fiction for their reprint of this cherminf little work. It cannot fkil 
to beeoine as popular here as it already is in Eneland. It is a collection of tales 
and ftkeicbes, designed to impress upon tbe mind useful lessons of piety, virtue 
and wisdom. It is written in a style of unusual excellence— masculine in its 
vigor, yet light and playAil in its delicacy, and embodie» several scenes of 
pathos and feeling of which Sterne or M'Kenzie might be proud.— To those 
whose taste has not been perverted by tbe flashy wit and nauseous sentlmeDt- 
ality of modern Action, we commend the immediate purchase of this delight- 
ful little work."— Z>ai/y Intelligencer. 

" A very captivating little book, one that cannot be carefully read without 
moving the feelings and improving tbe heart. It Contains so much truth un- 
der the garb of fietioa, so much that is like nature and like life, that tbe 
picture tnouiih drawn from the imagination must make a deep and enduring 
impression. The author. Miss Sarah Stickney, is to us little known; but here- 
after her name will be connected with tliose of the gifted ladies of the present 
ase, wbo have successfully exerted their tnleuts in the progressive caiiaeof 
eottcation and of morals.*'— j9 TraveUer. 

" We cannot but wish these pietares of P. L. may be eontemplated by all 

our young friends, who think they cannot be happy in any situation, however 
humble, in which God may have fdaced them.**— 7%e PHHtode^rAtaa. 

** We predict that this interesting volume will become a universal fkvorite. 
We have in fact never met with a book, besides the Sacred Oracles, which 
might be more advantageously put into the hands of young persons."— Brirto^ 
Journal. 

" This beautiful little volume cannot be perused without aflfecting and im 
proving the head and the heart, and to young ladies particularly, would we 
most earnestly recommend it."— <Scots Tivnts. 
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A GUIDE TO AN IRISH GENTLEMAN IN fflS SEARCH 

FOR A RELIGION. 
By the Rev. Mobtimsb 0*Suujtaii, A* M. 

1 vol 12mo. Being an answer to Moore*s work. 

. . * 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



FOUR OF A GERMAN PRINCE, (PircKMai MosKAtJ,) through 
the Soathem and Western parts of England, Wales, Ireland, 
and France. In 8vo. Second American edition. 

" It Gontaiiw tbe least |irejudiced and most acute notices we have read of the 
labits and modes of thinking of Engfisbmen, and the inents and defects of tb« 
oantry and aocieiy"—Olobe. 

[CONVERSATIONS wrrit LORD BYRON on thk SUBJECT 
OF RBUOXON. By J. Kennedy, M. D. 12ma 

GILEANINGS in NATURAL fflSTORY, with Local Recol- 
lections. 1^ Edward Jesse, Esq. To which are added, Maxims 
and Hints ior Anglers. From the second London edition. 

" A work that will be fondly treasured by every true lover of nature.** — JVew 
Monthlff Mag. 

" We hazard but little in predicting that this volume will be a fiivorite with 
I large class of readers. It is written by a true lover of nature, and one who 
nost jdeasaatly records his actual observations."— Xtt. Oat. 

The duchess of BERRI, in LA VENDEE, compnong a' 
Narrative of her Adventares, with her private papers and 
secret correspondence, by General Dermoncourt, who ar- 
rested her royal highness at Nantea In 1 vol. 12ma 

;Th« edition txdmiwfij oooteiw tha importut docamaiik and papera which wodd hsfe lod to ttie 
Kizora fd Um iroik in Fnnca, hid Uioy been puMiahed Ui«ra.] 
" Opon ill high lajtarat we need not enlarge : the pcnooal 



1 MlTentuNi of the prineea, her J o uiu e yi ngi 
«a tuA and oo fibneback, in diasnin and in her own cfaanetar, hm Matel and bodU j m8tarte|h te InpH 

and 



ind her deq»air, are a mmancr^apd aw to betoiy to another aga. TUejr recall tbe wandanofli and tlie 
perils of oar ova Charles Edward, with all the aoditional inlarest which intat attach to the ( 



the sofierinf dr a 



"— tdtAencum. 
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The ECONOMY of MACHINERY akd MANUFACTURES. 

By Chakes Babbaoe. 18mo. 

" Of the many publications which have recently issued flrom the press, calcu- 
lated to give a popular and attractive form to the results of science, we look upon 
this volume as bv far the most valuable. Mr. Babbage's name is well known 
in connexi >n wita the general subject of which be has here undertaken to treat. 
Bat it will be difficult for the reader who does not possess the volume itself, to 
understand the happy style, the judgment and tact, by means of which the au- 
thor has contrived to lend almost the charm of romance to the apparently dry 
and technical theme which he has chosen." — Monthly Rev. 

OUSELEVS REMARKS on the STATISTICS and POLITI- 
CAL INSTITUTIONS of the UNITED STATES. 

"The author is a man of solid sense, fViendly to this country, and his remarks 
have the value and interest of which his character and inquiries authorized 
the expectation."— JWitiono/ Oaxetu. 

TWO YEARS AND A HALF IN THE NAVY, or, Jotonal 
OF A Cruise in the Mediterranean and Levant, on board 
THE U. S. Frigate Constellation, in the Years 1629, 1680, 
and 1831. By E. C. Wines. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

" The author is a gentleman of classical education, a shrewd observer, a lively 
writer, whose natural manner is always agreeable ; whose various matter is 
geosrally entertaining and instnietive ; and whose descriptions are remarkably 
graphic. The greater portion of his pages have yielded us both inrollt and 
pleasure.*'— JV*a<. Oax. 
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MISCELLANEOUS* 



MIIiTARV MEMOIRS of thb DUK£ or WELLINGTON. 
By Capt. MoTUfc SHEROt, Author of RetoUectiods of the 
Peninsula. In 2 yol& 18ma 

"Tbe tone of feeling and reflection Whkh perVadee tin work is in the charac- 
terietto mood of tlie writer, oonslderate, ardent, aad tiftivalroita ; his printtpies, 
aa miglit be expected, are aound and independent, and hte languaae i« frequently 
rich in thoee beauties which distioguieh his previoos writings. To us it appears 
a work which will not discredit its iltastrious nvbjiecV^f United Service Journal. 

THE COMPLETE POJSTICAL WORKS OP JOANNA 
BAILUE. 1 vol 8vo. 

This edition corresponds with the Library Editions of Byron, Scott, Moore, kc 
" Miss BaiUie^s Plays on the Passions have been long known as aniong (be 
best in the language. No one who reads them can entertain a doubt of tbe char- 
acter of the writer's affections. Such works could never have been dictated by 
a coM heart.** — CkrUttan Sxawtiner. 

*' We are among the most earnest admirers of her genius, her literary attain- 
ments and skill, her diction, her success, her moral designs, ana ber personal 
worth. Some of her tragedies have deservedly passed into tbe stock of the prin- 
cipal British and American theatres. They are express developments and de- 
lineations of the passions, marked by a deep insight into human pature, great 
dramatic power of treatment, a fertile spirit of poetry, and tbe loftiest and 
purest moral sentiment.*^ — Jitational OaiHte. 

TREATISE ON CLOCK and WATCHMAKING. Theoretical 
and Practical. By THOM.<i8 Reid, Edinburgh Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Worshipful Company of ClocK-Makers, London. 
Royal 8vo. Illustrated by numerous Plates. 

GEOLOGICAL MANUAL By H. T. Db la Bbchb. In 8vo. 
with numerous wood-cuts. 

** A work of first-rate importance in the science to which it relates, and whidi 
must henoeforth take its |)lace in the library of every student in Geology."— 
PkiL JUfmHme. 

" Mr. Do la Becbe*s Geological Manual is the first and best work of tbe kind, 
and he has performed his task with a perfect knowledge of all that has been 
ascertained in Geology, and with considerable Judgment and taste in tbe nun- 
ner of doing it. So much geological science was never before compressed in so 
small a spaee.** — Spectator. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, by Sib JAMnMAOKiNTtMB. Octavo 
edition. In the press. 

*^* The first volume of this edition will contain the same matter aa tbe ftm 
three volumes of the 18rao. edition^ 

A COLLECTION OF COLLOQUIAL PHRASES, on every 
subject necessary to maintain Conversation, the whole so dis- 
posed as cmisiderably to facilitate the acquisition of the Italian 
lanj^age. By an Italian Gentleman. 1 ?ol. 18ma 

NOVELLE ITALIANE.— Stories fVom Italian Writers, with a 
literal, interlinear translation on Locke's plan of Classical 
Instruction, illustrated with Notes. First American from the 
last London edition, with additional translations and notes. 



jWtj^ccUtiueouiS* 



NOTES OM ITALY, during the years 1829-30. By Rbmbrandt 
PsAi«E. In 1 vol. dvo. 

** This artist will gratify all reasonable expectation ; he is neither ostenta- 
ious, nor dogmatical, nor too minute; hets not a partisan noracarper ; be ad- 
nirea witbout servility, he criticises witboQt malevolence; his frankness and 
(ood humor eive an agreeable color and efl^t to all his decisions, and the object 
If them ; his book leaves a useful general Mea of thtf names, works, and deserts, 
>f the great masters; it is an tostructiws and entertaining index." — Mkt. Omz. 

** We have made • copious extract in preceding columns firom this interesting 
leork of our^obntryman, Rembrandt PeaiCp recently published. It has received 
ligh commendation fronMrespectaUe sources, which is Justified by the portions 
Rre hare seen extracted.** — Commercial Adcertiser, 

*' Mr. Peale must be allowed the credit of candpr and entire freedom from afibe- 
tation In the Judgments he has passed. At the same time, we should not omit to 
notice the variety, extent, and minuteness of his examinations. No church, 
(allery, or collection, was passed by, and most of the individual pictures are 
leparatcly and careflilly noticed."'.^ni. Q,itartertg Review. 

BtlEMOlRS OP THE LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEGH, witli 
some accduBt o^ the Period in which he lived. By Mrs. A. T. 
Thomson. With a portrait 

" Such is the outline of a life, which, in Mrs. Thomson's hands, is a mine of in- 
terest ; from the first page to the last the attention is roused and sustained, and 
labile we approve the manner, we still mor^ applaud the spirit in which it Lb 
executed."— Xitsrary OnetU. 

*' In all reapede a' moat appropriate volume fbr the Cabinet Library. We 
shall take an opp(Hrtunity in another notice, to give some of the many interest- 
iii«; passages in the volume that olfisr themselves for quotation."— JV*. Y. Amer. 

" The book is unquestionably the best Life of Ralegh that has ever been 
^'Men.^^jmum. 

" This is a piece of biof rapby which combines the fhscinations of romance 
with the deeper interest that attaches to historical narrative.**— i&iKt*. Patriot. 



ELEGANT LIBRARY EDITIONS 

OF THE BOLLOWINO WOl^KS.' 



WORKS of JOANNA BAILUE. Complete in 1 volume Sm 



WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. In 2 vols. 8va, with a por- 
trait. 

WORKS OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT. In 2 volumes 8va, with 
a portrait. 






The HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS OF the 
UNITED STATES of NORTH AMERICA. By 
G&AHAM. In 2 vol& 8vo. 






FAMILY CABINET ATLAS. 



Tmr FAMILY CABINET ATLAS, oomrmocTBD urmi an m 
oiNAL plah: Being' a Conmanion to the ESncydopedia Ameii 
cana, Cabmet Cyclopedia, Family Library, Cabinet Libraiy.&c. 

TUi Atlai coropriMs, in m voluine of the FUnilf Ubrmiy vixe, nearly lOOMapi 
and Tables, which present equal to f^ Tkmu mn d Mkmea iif Pimeea; a bod] 
of iDformation three tames as extensive as that supplied by the generality d 

Opifnons rf the Pubiie Jo^hmals. 

" This beautifU] and most useful little volume,** says the lateiuy Gaiette, 
** is a perfect pietura of clegaiice, containing a vast sum of geographical infotJ 
mation. A more inetnictive little present, or a gift better calculated to beloo| 
preserved ap<1 cften referred to, could not be ofl^red to fiivored youth of eiilief 
sex. Its chtospness, we must add, is another recommendation ; for, altbougl 
this elegant publication contains 100 beautiful engravings, it is issued at a prid 
that can be no obstacle to its being procured by everv parent and friend to yoatti' 

** This Atlas far surpasses any thing of the kind which we have seen, andii 
made to suit the popular libraries which Dr. Lardner and Mr. Murray are noi 
sending intoevery family in the empire.** — MmUUf ReHem. 

" Its very ingenious method of arrangement secures to the geographical ito 
dent the information for which hitherto he has been obliged to resort to work 
of the largest dimensions.** — JitkeiuBum,. 

** This miniature and beautiful Atlas is likely to supersede, for general piir 
poses, maps of a more expensive and elaborate character. It appears to m u 
answer tlM double purpose of exeicising the attention, while it imprints all thi< 
is imnortant in Oeography on tlie memory.**— vflefas. 

" Tkd workmanship is among tlie best of the kind we have ever witnessed. "' 



*'It contains all the information to be derived tkom the most expensive u 
•BWieldy Atlas.**— Fsri Oourant. 

** An excellent little work, engraved with a clearness and correctness whidi 
is auite surprising : when com(4ete, travellers will have a system of Geograpl^ 
ana a>5omplete Atlas, which they may carry in their pocket.**— j^cceotor. 

*' This is tlw most perfect gem of an Atlas which has ever been pubUshed."- 
BrUtolJoumal. 

" It corresponds in sixe with those pc^mlar pnbUcatloas to which it wttl fon 
so useful an addition— namely, * The Family library,* * The Classieai labrarfi 
and * Cabinet Cyclopedia.* ""—OouH JamrnmL 

** NAthing could he devised better calculated to impnas iqion the mind a knot 
ledge of the general principles of Gec^gn^y, than tut plan of tids pnblicatioo-' 
— T%tWard«r. 

'■ It will be a crying shame in this age of intellect, if this able and beautifli 
work be not extensively patronized ; but we cannot doubt the suoeess which « 
feel assured its intrinak merits must secure to iV^—InteUtganeer. 

"It is scarcely in the nature of things, that a work of so much poUie serria 
should fkil in meeting with that extensive patronage which cap akMie remiuK' 
rate the proJecta|l***~I<««i> InUMgnuer. 

" The plates are beautifully executed ; and the geographical student may o^ 
tain in this little work, such is the ezcellenoe of its arrangement, as much iO' 
fbrmation as he could gain by wading through several lK>oks of fiir greatei 
bulk.**— ITtfeUy DiapiUek, 

*' We have seldom seen a work so perfect in its arrangement, and so elegant 
in its execution.** — York bourant. 

" For the accpraey of its delineation, and the extent of the inftNrmation wbid 
it conveys, it stands without % rival in English topography.**— JVesmca** JMir« 

** The plan of this useful aiM elegant work nay, indeed, be called original 
The stvle and execution of the Maps are ot the first character.**— ITsstesr"* Ea 
Ut ana PlysMKtJk Oaxettt. 

" This work is one of the most useAil publications which has jet issued froi 
the nress; it will be an unique and brilliant accession to the libnry, and a to] 
nsenil work to the student in ^eograpliy.*'— Aesdjn^ JifffTtcry ^ oifori Oautu 

** (ts qualiflcations wjll render it one of the most popular, highly interestinf 
and ttsefbl paMications of the day.**— Liver^ QwH«r. - ^ * 
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JUST PUBI<ISHBD BT CAREY j IilSAi A BliANCHARH* 



THE HEIDENMAUER; or, THE BENEDICTEVEa By the 
Author of the Spy, Pilot, Red Rover, &c. ^ vol& iSrno. bids. 

" We cannot but remark on the versatility of Mr. Cooper's genius, wbidi 
hnparta equal life to tlie wild Indian, the weatherbeaten sailor, the pieturesqae 
pirate, the romantic and vyaterious tyranny of Venice, and the bold feudal 
ipirit of the middle ages. In tbia very work, Heinricb, the burgomaster, is a 
complete Flemish piaure.'*— Literary OmeUe. 

FRANKENSTEIN; or, THE MODERN PROMETHEUS. 
By MiotT W. Shsllet, Author of the Last Man, Perkin War- 
beck, &c. 2 vol& 

'' Vigorous, terrible, and with its interest svstainad to the last. Frankenstein 
is certainly one of the most original works that ever proceeded from a female 
pen .^''-Ziiterary OaxeUe, 

THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD. By the Rev. Romoit 
Wilson Evans, M. A. 

" Universally and cordially do we recommend this delightful volume. Im- 
pressed with pie genuine spirit of Christianity ; a diary, as H were, of Ibe i^el- 
ingB, hopes, and sorrows of a family,— it comes home to all. either in sympatny 
or example. It is a beautiful picture of a religious household, influencing to 
excellence all within its sphere. We believe no person could read this work, 
and not be the better for its pious and touching lessons."— Literary Oatette. 

"We fearleesiy pronounce this delightful little volume to be not only one of 
the most fauIUess, but every way valuable works it has ever fallen to our lot 
to recommend to public perusal." — Stamford Herald. 

"The Rectory of Valehead is a beautiful model of domestic life in the Christian 
borne of a well-regulated family, and combines literary amusement with the most 
refined and intellectual improvement."— Scotoman. 



BffZSS AUSTEH. 



ELIZABETH BENNET ; or, Paide and Prejudice. In 2 vols. 
12ma By Miss Austen. 

" One of Ibe first female novelists."— 59 Walter Scaa. 

"The most correct of female writers. Miss Austen."— JSm JIftfford, in Our 
Fillage. 

" Her fhbles appear to us, in their own way, nearly faultless. * * * She con- 
ducts her conversations with a regard to character hardly exceeded by Bhakspeare 
himself. Like him, she shows as admirable a discrimination in the character of 
fools, as of people of sense: a merit which is far fk-om common. * * * Those 
who delight in the study of human nature, may improve in the knowledge of it, 
and in the profitable application of that knowleli^e, by the perusal of such 
Actions as ibose before us.**— Q«arf«rly Rnitm. 

PERSUASION, 9l Novel. By the same Author. In 2 vols. 

" It is one ^ the huwt elegant fictions of commoc life we ever remember to 
have met witlr.* — Qiutrtsr/y Reo. 

MANSFIELD PAftK. By the same Author. 

" Mansfield Park contains some of Afiss Austen*s moral lessons, aa well as 
her most hamorous descriptions.**— Q«ar(«r/y Rgtitw. 

By the same Author, 
NORTH ANGER ABBEY, 2 vols. 
EMMA, 2 vols. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, 2 vols. 

"This work, Sense and Sensibility, is of the same correct and instructive 
character as those which have preceded it, showing the same Icnowledge of char- 
acters and dramatic skill in portraying them; the same simplicity of plot, the 
same power of interesting the feelings deeply, and the same elevated tone of sen. 
timent.**— SaMiiior« Ametiean. 
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|Th» ALHAMBRA; a Series of Tales and Sketches of the Moors 
and Spaniarda By the author of the Sketch-Book. Ih 2 vok 

*' We hayc read a part of Waabington Irv1ng*B new SSkeUh Book, the scene of 
whicb IB Spain, tbe most romantic of European countries, and the best known E 

I by tbe gifted author. Hia ntyle baa lost nothiiiff of its peealiar charm,— his dc-| 
acriptions are as graphic as usual, and enlivened witbnil^ anecdciles and bappy 
reilection. We c3iaM probably soon furnish a specimen of this work, from tbe 

{whole of which we expect gratification."— JVat..&azeft«. 

The bravo. By the author of the " Spy," « Pilot," •* Red 

*. Rover," &c. In 2 vols. 12roo. 

.** Lq^ na honestly avow in ctxicluaion, that in addition to the charm of an 
interaatiog fiction to be found in theae psffBa, there is more mental power 
in them, more matter that aete people thinking, more of that qoality that 
ifl accelerating the onward movement of the world, than in all the Scotch 
novel* that have bo deaervedty won our admimtion." — New MmOhly Mag. 

**TMb new novfel from the pen of our countryman. Cooper, will wm new 
laureb (or him. It ia full of dramatic interest — **■ hiur-breadth escapes**— 
animated and bustTing acenea on tbe canals, in the prisons, on the lUalto, 
in the Adriatic, and in the streets of Venice." — N. X. Courier ^r JEinqttirer. 

** Of the whole work, we may confidently say that it is very able— a per- 
formance of genius and power." — NaL Qcadie. 

** The Bravo will, we think, tend much to exalt and extend the feme of 
its author. We have hurried through its pages with an avidity whicb must 
find ifs apology in the interesting character of the incidents and the yery 
vivid and graphic style in which they are described." 

By the same author. 
The HEIDENMAUER, or Pagan Camp. In 2 vols. 

SALMONIA ; or, Days of Fly Fishing ; by Sm H. Davy. 

** We are surprised, in meeting; v^b an American reprint of this delii^btful 
volume, that a work so universally popular has not been before repablisbed in 
this country."— A*. F. Ameriean. 

** One of tbe most delightfiil labors of leisure ever seen ; not a few of the 
moat beautiful phenomena of nature are here lucidly explained." — Oent. M»g_ 

The natural fflSTORY of SELBORNR By the late 
Rev. GiLBE&T Whitk, a. M., Fellow of the Oriel College, 
Oxford, with additions, hy Sir William Jardine, Bart F. R. S. 
E. F. L. S. M. W. S., author of •* Illustrations of OmitJiolcgy." 

** * White's History of Selbome,' the most fbseinating piece of rural writing 
and sound English philosophy that has ever issued firom the press." — JSthmtnttu 

The MECHAKISM of the HEAVENS, by Mr& SomaivnxE. 
In 18mo. 

*' We possess already innumerable discourses on Astronomy, in wliicb the 
wonders of the heavens and their laws are treated of; but we can say mcU 
conscientiously that we are acquainted with none — not even La Place's own 
beautiful expose in his System du Mo*ie^ — in which all that is essentially inter- 
esting in tbe motions and laws of the celestial bodies, or which is capable of 
popular enunciation, is so admirably, so graphically, or we may add, an un- 
affectedly and simply placed before ns. * * * Is it asking too much of Mrs. 
Somerville to express a hope that she will allow this beautiful preliminary 
Dissertation to be printed se|)arately, for the delight and instruction of thou- 
riands of readers, young and old, who cannot understand, or a/% too indolent 
to apply themselves to the more elaborate parts of the work ? If. she will do 
this, we hereby promise to exert our best endeavors to make its merits known." 
— IMerary Gazette. 
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